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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


On September 30, 1926, the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation opened its twenty-seventh annual meeting at the New York 
Historical Society Building at 170 Central Park West, in New 
York City. The registration of members began at 11:00 A. M., 
and before the sessions ended about 300 members attended from 
all parts of the Empire State and indeed from outside the Common- 
wealth of New York. 

There has been a general feeling among the members of the 
Association that an annual meeting in the Metropolis would be a 
flash in the pan. Thanks to the untiring efforts of Prof. Dixon 
Ryan Fox and Mr. Alexander J. Wall, who formed the committee 
on local arrangements, and the unsparing labors of President 
James G. Riggs, the old illusion was completely dispelled. Our 
genial and efficient Secretary, Frederick B. Richards, has declared 
that our New York meeting ‘‘was one of the best we ever held.” 

At 1:00 P. M., acomplimentary luncheon was tendered members 
and guests of the Association by the New York Historical Society 
in the commodious home of that flourishing organization. After 
the luncheon time was given to inspect the rare treasures of the 
’ Society under Mr. Wall’s expert guidance. 

At 2:30 P. M., the first session was called to order by President 
James G. Riggs in the auditorium of the Society. In opening the 
program the president called attention to the claims of this sesqui- 
centennial period and stressed the duty of all members to make use 
in the schools in their respective communities of the inspiration 
and enthusiasm which center about the rehearsal of the sacrifices 
and courage of the fathers who left to us the rich heritage we 
enjoy today. 
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The Association through the far-visioned gift of Mr. Horace A. 
Moses possesses a new means of promoting knowledge of our 
country’s beginnings and of impressing on successive generations 
our duty to preserve what has been won as a part of America’s 
gift to civilization. He urged individuals to seek among their 
friends recruits to the present membership since now the Associ- 
ation has a local habitation as well as a name, and the coming 
year was to place the Association before the public as never before 
through the great celebration ‘to be held on Saratoga battlefield. 
Large numbers of people will be journeying thither and Ticon- 
deroga and our Headquarters will be visited by thousands. 

New York City’s welcome is large and sincere and the program 
for the present meeting promises a rare treat. The city itself is a 
course in history when one pauses to consider its beginnings and 
its steady progress to the present. The hospitality we are about to 
enjoy must bring to all a great sense of the dependence, not only 
of the State of New York but of the whole nation on the great 
metropolis. 

President Riggs announced the selection of Mr. Edward F. 
Rowse as Director and asked for a hearty cooperation with him. 
In concluding his remarks, Dr. Riggs predicted a wider interest 
in the Association and urged each member to do his part in usher- 
ing in the new era. 

Dr. George F. Kunz, President of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, was then introduced. He extended 
a cordial welcome to New York City, and made a plea for the feder- 
ation of all the historical societies of the state for more effective 
work. Action on this suggestion was postponed to the business 
session. 

Mr. Alexander J. Wall, in words of welcome from the New York 
Historical Society, expressed the hope that the time would come 
when history would receive as much popular support as a prize 
fight for the world championship. He gave directions to out-of- 
city members as to how to reach points of special interest and 
invited all members to make the Society their headquarters. 

Mr. Edward F. Rowse was called upon to read his report as 
Director. He was cordially received and explained the new 
activities of the Association at the Headquarters at Ticonderoga. 

President Riggs next introduced Mr. William L. Calver of New 
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York City, who gave an illustrated address on “Prospecting for 
Revolutionary Camp Sites.’ For some years Mr. Calver has 
worked with the Field Exploration Committee of the New York 
Historical Society and gave in a graphic manner an account 
of the interesting discoveries. The address aroused a deep interest 
in this method of reclaiming history with the pick and shovel. 
Those who wish to pursue the results further, should read Mr. 
Calver’s illustrated articles. 

In the late afternoon the Association made its way to the 
impressive Cathedral of St. John the Divine where Prof. Dixon 
Ryan Fox as delightful cicerone conducted the members about 
the awe-inspiring structure explaining the structure, and the 
various works of art. 

In the evening members of the Association gathered for dinner 
at the Columbia University Faculty Club and listened to a learned 
address by President Nicholas Murray Butler, who was introduced 
in a happy manner by Prof. Fox. Dr. Butler said that in studying 
history two things must be considered, facts and the interpretation 
of facts, one of which was apt to be neglected. He stressed the 
necessity of having the proper explanation of historic facts so 
that the general public could understand them. Facts, let alone, 
will not tell their own story. In concluding his address he urged 
historians to greater activity in their field of labor and gave some 
valuable advice as to methods of procedure. Following this 
dinner and President Butler’s remarks the members of the Associ- 
ation were special guests of the Columbia “‘Laboratory Players” 
who presented the first American comedy, called ‘“The Contrast,”’ 
which was given in New York City in 1787. Altogether this 
opening day was one of great variety and profit. 

The second day of the annual meeting began with a session at 
10:00 A. M., in the magnificent Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce at 65 Liberty St. After inspecting the 
library and manuscripts of the Chamber, the Association listened 
to the following: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Mr. WILLIAM L. DeBost, PRESIDENT 

OF THE CHAMBER 
- It affords me the greatest pleasure and I consider it a privilege to 
be permitted to welcome this morning you ladies and gentlemen 
who are delegates to this Annual Convention of the New York 
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State Historical Association. I am glad to see sucha splendid 
attendance and I understand that you come from all parts of the 
State of New York. 

This Great Hall is certainly a fitting place for you to hold your 
convention, due to the fact that this Chamber of Commerce is so 
closely identified with the history of the State of New York. 

It was organized in 1768, eight years before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, and has played a signal, important 
and influential part, not only in the commerce of this great State, 
but in its history, because many of the leaders of the movements 
which went to make our fine history were not only members of this 
Chamber, but many of those important movements which became 
history originated here. 

I have been advised that your Association was organized in 
1898, so that you are no youngster and, while you are a hundred 
and thirty years younger than we are, you are quite old enough 
and I have every confidence in the thought that you will do much 
good, promoting and encouraging historical research, disseminating 
greater knowledge of our early history, gathering books, manu- 
scripts and other articles pertaining to the early history of this 
State, and helping to keep together the records of our ancestors 
who strove so hard to build a firm foundation for this great country 
of ours. 

As I said, I am greatly pleased to extend a cordial welcome to 
you this morning, and I am sorry that important engagements 
of the day prevent my remaining with you or being present at 
luncheon. 

Two scholarly papers followed—one on ‘“‘De Witt Clinton and 
the Presidential Campaign of 1812”’ by Mr. James C. Wetterau of 
New York University; and the other on ‘(How Old New Yorkers 
Practiced Law” by Dr. Julius Goebel Jr., of Columbia. Professor 
Evarts B. Greene of Columbia was prevented by illness from 
reading his paper on ‘“‘New York in the Old Empire.”’ 

Following these speakers, Mr. Charles T. Gwynne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, gave a brief history of this old business 
organization and described some of the many art treasures hanging 
in the room. At the conclusion of the morning program, members 
of the Association were tendered a complimentary luncheon by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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In the afternoon, after hurried visits to the Stock Exchange 
and to Fraunces’ Tavern, the members assembled in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where two instructive 
illustrated lectures were given on “The Evolution of the Ameri- 
can House.” Mr. Huger Eliot discussed ‘‘The Building” and 
Mr. Charles O. Cornelius, ‘The Decoration and Furnishing.” 
A display on the screen of the Ticonderoga Headquarters brought 
forth loud cheers for Mr. Horace A. Moses, the donor, who was 
present. 

At 5:00 P. M., on October 1, occurred the most enjoyable 
event of the entire New York convocation. Members of the 
Association repaired to the beautiful home of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, just off Fifth Ave., at 4 West 58th Street for a 
reception tea. There they were graciously received by Regent 
Alexander and his charming wife, who had just returned from 
France for this special occasion. It was an unusual privilege to 
inspect the rich art treasures of the Alexander mansion, and to 
meet the cordial host and hostess. The delightful occasion will 
linger long in the memories of those who were so fortunate as to be 
present. 

No session was held on the evening of the second day, and 
consequently members were free to visit friends, to attend thea- 
ters, or to rest as they might wish. 

Saturday, October 2, the last day, was a fitting climax of the 
annual meeting. At ten in the morning the Association reconvened 
in the New York Historical Society Building to hear a paper by 
Miss Virginia D. Harrington of Hunter College on ‘‘New York and 
the Embargo;” and an unusual address on ‘‘Cowboys and Skin- 
ners” by Mr. William S. Hadaway of New Rochelle. Mr. Reginald 
Pelham Bolton was prevented by other engagements from giving 
his description of ‘‘The Fighting about New York in 1776.” 

After an Association Luncheon at Manhattan Square Hotel 
came an historical excursion through Westchester County ar- 
ranged by the Westchester County Historical Society under the 
presidency of Mr. Charles J. Dunlap. On this excursion various 
parts of the White Plains battlefield were visited; a call was 
made at Washington Headquarters near White Plains where Mr. 
Dunlap explained the Revolutionary history of the region; and 
the old Hammond House near Tarrytown was inspected under 
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the scholarly guidance of Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton who gave a 
full account of the history of the famous building now being 
restored as a public memorial. From that point members of the 
Association scattered. Some proceeded homeward; others re- 
turned to New York City. All voiced the opinion that the success 
of the annual meeting of 1926 presaged an era of larger membership 
and greater usefulness for the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation. 

During the convention cordial invitations were extended to 

the members to visit the Van Cortlandt Mansion, the Dyckman 
House, the Jumel Mansion, the American Institute of the City of 
New York, and the Roosevelt House. 
‘\ Among the trustees of the association attending were Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Pitcher, Utica; Miss Mary H. Haldane, Cold 
Spring; Regent Charles B. Alexander, New York; Dr. William 
P. Baker, Syracuse, editor of The Post-Standard; Alexander C. 
Flick, Peter Nelson, Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, Dr. James Sullivan, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, Albany; Dr. Gilbert D. 
B. Hasbrouck, Kingston; Stewart MacFarland, Glens Falls; 
Horace A. Moses, Springfield, Mass.; Frederick B. Richards, 
Glens Falls, Secretary of the association; Dr. Frank H. Severance, 
Buffalo; Colonel John W. Vrooman, Herkimer; George D. Pratt, 
Brooklyn; Prof. Dixon Ryan Fox, New York City. 


THE 
NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
. TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
New York City 


SEPTEMBER 30, OcTOBER 1, 2, 1926 


PROGRAM 


(The President, Dr. James G. Riggs, will preside. All meetings, 
except those marked with an asterisk, are open to the public.) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


11:00 a.m. Registration of members, 170 Central Park West 
(between 76th and 77th Streets). 

*1:00 p.m. Complimentary luncheon at the New York Histori- 
cal Society, 170 Central Park West. 


2:00 
2:30 


eae 
BE 


*6§:30 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


10:00 A. M. 


*12:00 


1:00 Pp. M. 
1:30 P.M. 
2:30 P. M. 
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Inspection of the building and its treasures. 

Address by President Riggs. 

Illustrated paper: “‘Prospecting for Revolutionary 

ae Sites.’ Mr. William L. Calver, New York 
ity. 

Inspection of Columbia University and the Cathe- 

dral of St. John the Divine. 

Subscription dinner at Columbia University Faculty 

Club. (Price $1.50.) 

McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia University: 

Complimentary performance of ‘‘The Contrast’’ 

(the first American comedy, presented in New 

York, 1787), by the Columbia University “‘Labora- 

tory Players.” 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1 


Great Hall of New York State Chamber of Com- ' 

merce, 65 Liberty St. 

Address of welcome: Mr. William L. DeBost, 

President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Paper: DeWitt Clinton and the Presidential Cam- 

paign of 1812—Mr. James C. Wetterau, Instructor 

in History, New York University. 

Paper: How Old New Yorkers Practiced Law— 

Dr. Julius Goebel, Jr., Columbia University. 

Paper: New York in the Old Empire—Professor 

Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University. 

Complimentary luncheon tendered by Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Visit to the New York Stock Exchange. 

Visit to Fraunces’ Tavern. 

At American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, (reached via the Lexington Avenue Sub- 

way—Bowling Green to East 86th St.—walk west 

to Fifth Avenue). 

Address of Welcome: Mr. R. T. H. Halsey. 

Papers: The Evolution of the American House in 

the Light of Changing Social Conditions: 

1. The building—Mr. Huger Eliot, Head of the 
Department of Education, the Museum. 
2. The decoration and furnishing—Mr. Charles 

O. Cornelius, Associate Curator of American 
Decorative Arts, the Museum. 


8 BUSINESS SESSION 


*5:00 p.m. Tea at the home of Hon. Charles B. Alexander, 
Trustee of the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation, 4 W. 58th Street. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 


10:00 a.m. The New York Historical Society Building. 
Paper: New York and the Embargo—Miss Vir- 
ginia D. Harrington, Instructor in History, Hunter 
College. 

Paper: Cowboys and Skinners—Mr. William S. 
Hadaway, New Rochelle. 

Paper: The Fighting about New York in 1776— 
Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton, New York City. 


12:00 Business Meeting. 
1:00 p.m. Subscription luncheon at the Manhattan Square 
Hotel. 


*2:00 p.m. Historical Excursion through Westchester County 
in automobile busses. 


BUSINESS SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The business meeting of the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation was held in the Lecture Hall of the New York Historical 
Society Building at 12 noon, Saturday, October 2, 1926, a quorum 
being present. 

President James G. Riggs was in the chair. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting be dispensed with. 

The following reports were read, accepted, and ordered placed 
on file (See Reports) : 

Treasurer’s Report 

Membership Committee 

Bennington Battlefield. Park 

Crown Point Reservation 

Lake George Battleground Park 

Committees on Marking Historic Spots, and 150th Anni- 
versary of the American Revolution 

Committee to cooperate with the New York Library Associ- 
ation 

Director’s Report 





Entrance Hall Showing Staircase Leading to the Library 


Jopuexa[y “g sopieyD ‘sayy JOpueXE|W “g_ so[teyO UIs 
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Informal remarks were made by Col. John W. Vrooman, Mr. 
Abram Wakeman, Miss Mary H. Haldane, Mr. Charles A. Ditmas, 
Mrs. G. F. Tuttle, and Dr. Frederick M. Pedersen. 

Upon motion of Dr. Flick, it was Resolved, That One Dollar 
extra be charged those who take the bound annual volume. 

Upon motion of Mr. Moses, it was Resolved, That the Treas- 
urer’s books be audited each year by a Certified Public Accountant, 
and his report submitted in place of the Treasurer’s annual report. 

Upon motion, it was Resolved, That the Life Membership fee be 
raised to Fifty Dollars, and that the necessary steps be taken to 
amend the Constitution to that effect. 

Upon motion of Mr. James B. Wilbur, it was Resolved, That the 
New York State Historical Association cooperate with the Ver- 
mont Sesqui-Centennial Commission in celebrating in 1927 the 
150th Anniversary of the victories of the American Army over 
Burgoyne’s Army. 

Upon motion, it was Resolved, That a committee for this purpose 
be appointed by the Chair. 

Dr. Severance, for the Nominating Committee, moved that the 
following Trustees be elected for a term of three years: 

Hon. Frank B. Gilbert, LL.D. Albany 
Hon. G. D. B. Hasbrouck, LL.D. Kingston 


Mrs. Charlotte A. Pitcher Utica 
Frank H. Severance, LL.D. Buffalo 
James Sullivan, Ph.D. Albany 

Col. John W. Vrooman, LL.D. Herkimer 
Mr. Alexander J. Wall New York 
Mr. Myron F. Westover Schenectady 


Upon motion, Resolved, That the Secretary cast one ballot for 
the election of these Trustees. The Secretary reported the ballot 
east, and the above Trustees were declared elected. 

Upon motion, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, Mr. Horace A. Moses has so generously donated the 
Headquarters Building at Ticonderoga, N. Y., to the New York 
State Historical Association and at its formal dedication on 
August 21, 1926, presented the building with the formality of 
handing a key to Dr. James G. Riggs, President of the Associ- 
ation, and 
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Wuereas, Mr. Moses has further provided the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars as an endowment fund for the New 
York State Historical Association, thereby assuring a permanent 
and lasting Society devoted to the interests of historical research 
and stimulating and encouraging kindred societies in all parts 
of the State, be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Historical Association here- 
by tenders its grateful appreciation and thanks to Mr. Horace A. 
Moses, and records in the minutes of this Association its pro- 
found sense of the great gift he has made, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That these preambles and resolutions be 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Wuereas, The loan exhibit gathered for the opening of the 
Headquarters Building at Ticonderoga on August 21, 1926, was a 
great contribution to the success of this interesting occasion, and 

WHEREAS, The lenders of these objects paid a courteous com- 
pliment to the New York State Historical Association by their 
kind actions, be it 

Resolved, That a letter of thanks be written to each of the 
contributors to this loan exhibition, to wit: 

Mr. Stephen H. P. Pell 

Mr. Richard T. H. Halsey 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Public Archives of Canada 

Mr. Herbert L. Pratt 

The New York Historical Society 
Mr. Robert Wilson Reford 

Mr. George D. Pratt 

Be It Further Resolved, That this action be recorded in the 
Minutes of the Association. 


Wuereas, Mr. Henry Harmon Noble, a member of this Associ- 
ation, has very generously donated to the library at the Head- 
quarters Building at Ticonderoga, several hundred volumes 
relating to the history of the northern section of New York State,be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Noble be and hereby is elected an Associate 
Member of this Association in pursuance of Article 3, Section 5, 
of the By-Laws, and be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to Mr. 
Noble for his generous gift. 
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Wuereas, Mr. John E. Gratke, Managing Director of the 
Broadway Association, New York City, performed the signal 
and unusual service of securing five motor busses for the New 
York State Historical Association’s trip through Westchester 
County this afternoon by his untiring efforts covering a period of 
two weeks, be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Gratke be and hereby is elected an Associate 
member of the New York State Historical Association, in pur- 
suance to Article 3, Section 5, of the By-Laws. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be and hereby are 
presented to our fellow member, Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, for 
his great service in preparing and securing the very interesting 
program which the Association has enjoyed at this their 27th 
Annual Meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New York State Historical 
Association be presented to the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
the Royal Blue Line Motor Tours, and the New York Sight 
Seeing Company for their very generous and courteous action in 
providing the busses for the Westchester County historical pil- 
grimage October 2, 1926, for our use without cost. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given to each of the speakers 
of the several sessions held in connection with this 27th annual 
meeting of the New York State Historical Association, as an ex- 
pression of our appreciation for their services. 


Wuereas, The New York State Museum is the custodian of 
historical and art objects, under the State law, whose custody is 
not otherwise provided for, and considering the importance and 
advantage of an active policy in securing and preserving for the 
public, historical and art objects, because many are being lost to 
the State by sale and by their destruction, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, be respectfully urged to inaugurate an active 
policy for the acquirement of such objects for the State Museum, 
for their preservation and exhibition, and Furthermore be it 

Resolved, That provision be made in their next budget for a 
technical historical staff for the Museum, and that special funds be 
devoted to the active acquisition of valuable historic and art 
objects for the Museum. 
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Upon motion of Col. J. W. Vrooman, the following Resolution 
was adopted: 

The marked courtesy extended the New York State Historical 
Association by organizations and individuals during its annual 
meeting in New York City, now drawing to a close, deserves more 
than the adoption of the usual formal resolutions. Seldom, if 
ever, have we received more kindly attention or a warmer welcome. 

It is fitting therefore, that in addition to the complimentary 
resolutions just adopted, that our President and Secretary be 
respectfully requested to send a personal letter of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, to each organization and individual, including 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce, Columbia University, 
the Laboratory Players, the New York Historical Society, Dr. 
Charles B. Alexander and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who 
have given us three days of real pleasure combined with a fund 
of historic information of inestimable value. This session will give 
our Association new inspiration for the further upbuilding of the 
New York State Historical Association to still greater usefulness. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the place for the next meeting be 
referred to the Executive Committee, with power. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the question of charging a fee 
at the new Headquarters Building be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

FREDERICK B. RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
October 1, 1925 to September 28, 1926 
GENERAL FUND 


Receipts 
Cash on hand, Oct. 1, 1925... 0 2.0) gon 7ong 
Received in dues eam ane 2,493.10 
: from sale of books and mag- 
AZANICS ots Mehe onReROS Ree Tee ae 119.95 
Received from sale of rosettes....... 125 
: * TnCerests inet mee eae 344.68 


$ 4,329.09 
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Disbursements 
PPOCRCUIIOG toc f AS On: MN ea DS Ace $ 2,296.00 
Pixpeioe sy Os Cans Roce oe aa, 722.87 


Balance on hand, Sept. 28, 1926..... 1310522 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP FUND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1925....... $ 444.81 
Received, new Life Members........ 400.00 
ones ‘““ Endowment Members. 100.00 
Disbursements 
Bon Gal. edison Co! Bond)... .2.44'.. $ 500.00 


Balance on hand, Sept. 28, 1926..... 444.81 


MEMBERS HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1925....... Soa tooet 
Received from members............ 9,911.00 
Disbursements 
Paid out during the vyear sci). Yeo $ 5,885.92 


Balance on hand, Sept. 28, 1926..... 4,538.29 


DONOR’S HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1925....... $25,087.55 
Received from Mr. Moses.......... 60,637.46 


as COMMNTCTESt ioe cual e ees 330.96 
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$ 4,329.09 


$ 944.81 


$ 944.81 


$ 10,424.21 


$10,424.21 


$86,055.97 
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Disbursements 
Paid out, Oct. 1, 1925 to Sept. 28, 1926 $81,006.02 
Balance on hand Sept. 28, 1926....... 5,049.95 
$86,055.97 
STATE PARKS 
Received from Comptroller of New 
OTIC tAtEs autarie So: SRO a ee $ 5,324.75 
Disbursements 
Bennington Battlefield Park......... $ 1,174.31 
Crown Point Reservation........... 2,073.99 
Lake George Battleground Park..... 2,076.45 
$ 5,324.75 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
Huntington Land & Imp. Co. 
Borders a7 is eee 6% $ 200.00 
United Kingdom of Gr. Brit. & 
Drelands. owe tesla ee. 54% 1,000.00 
1st Liberty Loan, converted, 
Registeredinn. osc tao arene 4Y%% 100.00 
2nd Liberty Loan, converted, 
Registered: c.c suum eee 44% 150.00 
Great Western Power Co....5% 1,000.00 
Detroit-Hdison Cox mcs 3. 5% 1,000.00 
So. California Edison Co ..... 6% 1,000.00 
Illinois Power & Light Corp. . .6% 1,000.00 
$ 5,450.00 


New MEMBERS 
January 21, 1926 to September 28, 1926 
Endowment Member 
Milholland, John Elmer 


Represented by Mrs. Jean T. Milholland, The Wyoming, 853 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


Life Members 
Chambers, Robert W. 43 East 88rd St., New York 
DeLano, Frank T., M.D. 27 South Park Ave., Rockville Center 
Garnsey, Cyrus, Jr. Seneca Falls 
Hunt, C. A. Ticonderoga 
Nickerson, Hoffman 37 West 52nd St., New York 


Page, Miss A. B. Booth Ave. & Lincoln St. , Englewood, N. J. 
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Pratt, Herbert L. 26 Broadway, New York 
Sherwood, P. Valentine 154-02 Mitchell Ave., Flushing 
Woodbury, William Blanchard, Room 2918, 140 West St., NewYork 


Life Members—Transferred from Annual 


Warner, George Coffin 4 West 48rd St., New York 
Bross, Mrs. William R. Babylon, N. Y. 
Annual Members 
Achilles, H. Lawrence Union College, Schenectady 
Allen, Warner C R. D. 11, Groton 
Anderson, Wilber E. 325 Washington Ave., Albany 
Andrews, Thomas H. S. 411 West 114th St., New York 
Andrews, Mrs. Thomas H. S. 411 West 114th St., New York 
Arthur, Joseph H. Ticonderoga 
Barron, Edward F. 38 Linden Ave., Ossining 
Barton, Alvin M. Ticonderoga 
Belden, H. J. Ticonderoga 
Belden, Willard W. Ticonderoga 
Bixby, George Stephenson Plattsburgh 
Boardman, E. C. Ticonderoga 
Bolles, Armin K. Ticonderoga 
Bronk, William James 817 Church St., Newark 
Bronk, Mrs. William J. 817 Church St., Newark 
Brown, Joseph R.., Jr. 27 West Erie St., Albany 
Bryan, Cassius M. 64 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 
Bryan, Mrs. Henrietta J. Ticonderoga 
Buckbee, Miss Annie Wisner, Orange Co. 
Burleigh, S. L. Ticonderoga 
Bush, Mrs. H. V. Canajoharie 
Casey, Miss Nellie M. Ticonderoga 
Chapman, George A., M.D. Glens Falls 
Clarkson, Edward L. Tivoli 
Come, Mrs. Charles James 150 West 106th St., New York 
Conron, Henry P. Ticonderoga 
Contryman, Miss Gladys E. 113 Broadway, Fort Edward. 
’ Cook, Thomas J. Ticonderoga 
Cox, David C. 207 S. State St., Syracuse 
Crockett, Walter H. University of Vt., Burlington, Vt. 
Cronin, Marcus D., M.D. 182 Washington Ave., Albany 
Crowningshield, Mrs. Ella M. Ticonderoga 
Cummins, J. P. J., M.D. Ticonderoga 


Dailey, James A. 

c/o Lewis Hist. Pub. Co., 799 Broadway, New York 
Davison, Sanford A. _Lynbrook 
Decker, George F. Ticonderoga 
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Decker, Mrs. Betty H. 
Derby, John H., Jr. 
Dickerhoff, S. C., Jr. 


Ticonderoga 
Glens Falls 


Knickerbocker Hotel, New York 


Dolbeck, Albert Ticonderoga 
Dolbeck, Mrs. Susie Ticonderoga 
Douglass, Henry E., D.D.S. Ticonderoga 
Drake, A. B. Ticonderoga 
Draper, Mrs. Bell Merrill, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Duffus, Roy Alexander 47 Genesee Park Blvd., Rochester 
Eames, Miss Kate Gowing Woodstock 
Eames, Miss Marion G. Woodstock 
Ferris, Mrs. M. Y. Ticonderoga 
Finley, David R. Hudson Falls 
Fish, Frank Ticonderoga 
Fitch, F. W. Ticonderoga 


Fitzpatrick, John T. 109 Manning Blvd. So., Albany 
Foster, Miss Martha D. 4144 Gosman Ave., Long Island City 
French, Arthur S. 262 Springfield Ave., Hasbrouck Hts., N. J. 


Getman, Dr. Volkert L. 144 No. Main St., Gloversville 


Gianinni, William Ticonderoga 
Gianinni, Mrs. William Ticonderoga 
Githens, Dr. W. L. Fort Edward 
Glassbrook, Howard A. Glens Falls 
Haviland, Henry J. Ticonderoga 
Harrington, Charles M. 58 Broad St., Plattsburgh 
Hill, Frederick Ticonderoga 
Hill, William A. 125 Trenor Drive, New Rochelle 
Hill, William H. Fort Edward 
Hoffnagle, Herbert D. Ticonderoga 
Hogate, Philip B. 260 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 
Hyde, Mrs. Grace G. Ticonderoga 
Jackson, Fred M. H. 47 Ford Ave., Oneonta 
Jeffers, Mrs. W. W. D. Glens Falls 
Karadimas, Thomas A. Ticonderoga 
King, Milo S. Fort Ticonderoga 
Kirkpatrick, Lyman B. % Glens Falls 


Kunz, George F., Ph.D. 


405 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kramer, Mrs. Samuel a: 


395 Washington Ave., Pelham 


Locke, B. B. Ticonderoga 
Lockwood, Roy Ticonderoga 
Lumsden, Miss Isabelle M. Ticonderoga 


McCormick, Joseph H. 133 Elderwood Ave., Pelham 
McKee, James Richfield Springs 
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Malcolm, Miss Grace M. 
Manchester, Paul R. 
Mansaw, C. J. 
Merchant, Flora L. 
Miller, P. Schuyler 
Moore, Jonathan 
Moore, Mrs. Jonathan 
Moore, Thomas H. 
Moses, Frank 

Moses, Mrs. Frank 
Murdock, Ralph E. 
Murray, George Welwood 


Nadeau, Albert A. 
Nadeau, Mrs. Albert A. 
Noble, Clarence A. 


Oppenheim, Mrs. Monroe 


Palmatier, Herbert A. 
Pedersen, James, M.D. 
Pedersen, Mrs. Winnifred 
Pell, Mrs. Stephen H. P. 
Pell, John 

Pell, Robert Thompson 
Phelps, Albert E. 


43 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 
Granville 

Schroon Lake 

Ticonderoga 

302 So. Ten Broeck St., Scotia 
Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga 

Crown Point 

37 Wall St., New York 


Fort Ticonderoga 
Fort Ticonderoga 
97 High St., Hoosick Falls 


Fort Edward 


Indian Lake 
40 East 41st St., New York 
45 West 9th St., New York 
16 East 43rd St., New York 
16 East 48rd St., New York 
16 East 43rd St., New York 

Crown Point 


Pollock, Horatio M., Ph.D. N.Y. State Hospital Com., Albany 


Pulliam, Mrs. George Thomas 
Putnam, George Haven, Litt.D. 


Rankin, Miss Mary Burt 


Richardson, Mrs. Mary Robbins 
185 Washington St., Saratoga Springs 


Riley, Philip J. 

Rising, Henry 

Roberts, Frank D. 
Robinson, Kenneth Balch 
Ross, Charles L. 

Rowe, Erasmus B. 
Russell, Charles W. 
Russell, Howard 


Sanders, Mrs. Louis Peck 
Sargeant, Dr. M. E. 
Scovell, J. Boardman 
Shattuck, Arthur E. 
Shattuck, L. W. 
Simpkins, Mrs. Henry L. 
Simpkins, Wayne B. 
Smith, Miss May C. 


Moulton, Ia. 
2 West 45th St., New York 


1234 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 


Hudson Falls 

Ticonderoga 

Perry 

284 E. Main St., Middletown 
Ticonderoga 


32 Highland Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 


Peru, Clinton Co. 
Ticonderoga 


1104 West Broadway, Butte, Mont. 


Ticonderoga 
Lewiston 


18 Spruceland Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Woronoca, Mass. 
Ticonderoga 
Ticonderoga 


303 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Smith, Nathan Ticonderoga 
Sprague, Rev. Delos E. 239 Milton Ave., Ballston Spa. 
Stafford, E. L., M.D. Chestertown 
Stockton, Edgar A. Severance, Essex Co. 
Statham, Henry G. Education Building, Albany 
Taylor, William B. A. 23 Woodland Place, White Plains 
Thomas, Frederick G. Ticonderoga 
Towne Bros. Garage Ticonderoga 
Varney, Selleck J. South Glens Falls 
Varney & Scott Ticonderoga 
Van Every, Mrs. William H. Springwood, Troy 
Warner, Mrs. Caroline A. 1820 Fifth Ave., Troy 
Wicker, Miss Julia F. Ticonderoga 
Wicker, Miss Helen F. 519 West 138th St., New York 
Wicker, Miss Mary B. 519 West 138th St., New York 
Wiley, Edward C. D. Ticonderoga 
Wiley, John W. Glens Falls 
Wilson, William J., Jr. 417 Riverside Drive, New York 
Wyman, Walter B. Crown Point 


REPORT OF BENNINGTON BATTLEFIELD COMMITTEE 


As reported last year, the automobile road from the highway to 
the top of Hessian hill where the battle took place has been com- 
pleted, has been kept in good repair, and increasingly large num- 
bers of people have visited the field until it has now become, to a 
certain extent, a point of pilgrimage. 

The house has been repaired and reslated, all of the barns and 
outbuildings have been newly shingled and arrangements have 
been made to get drinking water at the parking place on top 
of the hill—the pipe is now on the grounds. The water must come 
from the spring at the foot of the hill and be pumped up. It is 
hoped that during the early spring of next year the house and out- 
buildings can be painted. Also it is contemplated that suitable 
granite markers with bronze inscription plates will be put in place 
ready for the Sesqui Celebration, which is expected to be held 
on the 16th of August, 1927. 

The recommendations for appropriations this year are for a new 
boundary fence and the painting and reconditioning of the build- 
ings. A caretaker has regularly been employed and the reser- 
vation has been well taken care of this year. 

Frank L. STEVENS 
Chairman of Committee 
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REPORT OF THE CRowN Point RESERVATION CoMMITTEE 


Work on the Reservation the last year was confined to light 
repairs on the barracks and repairs to the roads, walks and lawns, 
and a general beautifying of the grounds. There was no attempt 
to do any extensive excavating of the ruins of the Fort St. Freder- 
ick for the reason that the excavations have reached the stage 
where it will require a large sum of money to carry forward the 
work as it should be done; as that money was not available, it was 
considered best to wait until the moneys were available to perform 
the work as it should be done. 

I may mention here that we have received from the Hon. 
George D. Pratt a beautiful glass show case in which to show some 
of the many relics which have been dug up during the years we 
have been excavating among the ruins, “A present from Mr. 
Pratt,’”’ which we prize very highly. Mr. Pratt visited here some 
little time ago, the first time he had ever been at Crown Point, 
and he certainly was enthused and completely carried off his feet 
by the beauties and possibilities of the Reservation, and I am 
assured of his personal influence in securing more room and 
better quarters for the Museum which we need so very much. 

The Reservation has received two very important additions 
which increases its acreage from 26 acres to 52 acres, the United 
States Government having turned over the Champlain Memorial 
and the land and buildings belonging to it. The Memorial will be 
maintained as such, but the light has been extinguished and in its 
place has been erected an automatic beacon light which requires 
attention but once a year. 

The State has purchased a plot of ground of 15 acres adjacent to 
the Park and the Memorial Grounds. The grounds are to be 
landscaped and furnished with everything needed to make this 
one of the best state public camps in the state, and I am just in- 
formed that the camp and entire Reservation will be lighted with 
electric lights. 

It looks very bright for the future of the Crown Point Reser- 
vation. The counted attendance from May Ist until the present 
time is 29,644. I have counted this number in myself and there 
are a good many that I did not count. 

Respectfully submitted 
CHARLES W. SAUNDERS 
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REPORT FOR THE LAKE GEORGE BATTLEGROUND PARK 


Thirty-five hundred dollars was set aside for work to be done 
in the free camping grounds adjoining the Park, and that was done 
under the supervision of the Conservation Department. Roads 
were laid out and cindered, fifty fireplaces were built, water was 
installed, two ladies’ restrooms were built and two for men. On the 
Battleground proper, the usual work of repairing theroads, cutting 
brush, and trimming trees was done; and in addition to the above, 
a great deal of work was done around the Indian Monument as 
suggested by Mr. Pratt. 

We have been trying for several years to get hold of enough 
money to build new restrooms in the Park, two were built this 
year—one for men and one for ladies. Each building is sealed, 
painted inside and out, and contains two toilets and lavatory. 
Paper towels are supplied to each one and each place is cleaned 
twice aday. These rooms are as good as you can find anywhere in 
the State of New York, and I submit herewith the following 
copy of letter in this report, received from the Inspector for the 
Committee on Sanitation, in Lake George; also attach letter for 
your records: 

August 19, 1926. 
Mr. Stewart MacFarland, 
Colvin Building, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. MacFarland: 

Your final accomplishment of installing the toilets at the 
Fort George Park must be a matter of gratification to you as it is 
to the undersigned. I made the final inspection just previous to 
the annual meeting of the Lake George Association August 13th, 
and mentioned this in my annual report. 

You are to be congratulated. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry E. SmitH 
Sanitary Inspector 


There seem to have been more people at the Park this year than 
usual, probably due to a number of campers in the new part, and 
the different societies that have held their picnics and clambakes 
there in the past have come back this year. 

There has been $6,500.00 of Park money set aside to be used 
for additions to this Park, and we have an option on about two 
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hundred feet of shore property adjoining the Park on the north 
side. This has been surveyed by the Conservation Department 
and at the next meeting of the Park Council, same will be taken up. 
STEWART MacFarRLaNnD 
Custodian 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON MARKING Historic SPOTS, AND ON 
THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Your committee on marking historic spots has had no meeting 
as such committee. Individually a number of the members have 
been very active, and the report in connection with the Revolu- 
tionary anniversary indicates certain accomplishments. 

The Revolutionary Anniversary Committee met January 23rd 
in connection with the Trustees’ meeting of the same date, as 
reported in the January QUARTERLY JOURNAL. Near the close of 
the session of the Legislature, appropriations were made of $75,000 
to the Department of Education for carrying out local celebrations, 
publishing a volume for wide distribution which should portray 
the history of New York during the Revolutionary period, and 
“for markers to designate sites that are of historic significance in 
the colonial, Revolutionary or State formative period.” 

Other bills advocated by our committee carried $50,000 for the 
purchase of battlefield sites, which has been expended in securing a 
part of the battlefield of Saratoga, and $75,000 for the rehabili- 
tation of battlefields owned by the State and for marking military 
routes; the latter has been allocated, $40,000 to Saratoga, lesser 
amounts to Bennington and Oriskany, and $10,000 for marking 
the Knox Trail from Ticonderoga to the Massachusetts boundary. 

Another bill carried $100,000 for the Philadelphia sesqui- 
centennial, and minor amounts for other historic purposes made 
. the total amount appropriated by the State for historic purposes 
about $350,000. 

The appropriation to the Education Department was by action 
of the Regents placed under the administration of an Executive 
Committee on the 150th Anniversary of the American Revolution. 
The committee consists of Dr. Frank P. Graves, President of the 
University, A. C. Flick, chairman, Charles B. Alexander, James 
Sullivan, Frederick B. Richards, George F. Kunz, Mrs. Alton B. 
Parker, and Alexander J. Wall. At a meeting of the committee, 
Mr. Peter Nelson was appointed Executive Secretary. 
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This committee has in page proof a book on “The American 
Revolution in New York,” prepared during the year by the State 
Historian and his assistants, and extending to 371 pages. The 
committee has also been directly concerned in four celebrations 
this summer: 

1 The taking over by the American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society of Fort Washington on July 3rd. 

2 The ratification of the Declaration of Independence at 
White Plains, on July 9th. 

3 The celebration of the Battle of Long Island, Brooklyn, on 
August 28th. 

4 The dedication of the Conference House, Tottenville, Staten 
Island, on September 11. 

Plans which are at present under way include the commemo- 

ration of the Battle of White Plains and of Fort Washington this 
fall, next spring the celebration of the organization of civil govern- 
ment at Kingston, and later in the year the events of the Burgoyne 
campaign. 

During the coming year the preparation for the celebration of 
the battles of Oriskany, Bennington and Saratoga will require some 
action on the part of the Association and it is recommended that 
the committee as now constituted be discharged and that a new 
committee be appointed with a membership appropriate to this 
work. 

It is also recommended that the committee on Marking Historic 
Spots be continued with such changes in its membership as may 
be desirable. 


PETER NELSON 


Chairman, Committee on Marking Historic Spots; 
Secretary, 150th Anniversary Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH THE NEW 
York LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This committee has had a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence with the committee of the New York Library Associ- 
ation with the purpose of coordinating the survey of historical 
sources and the work to be done by our Director in furthering the 
historical activities of this Association. 
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As an initial step in this work a questionnaire has been sent out 
to the historical and patriotic societies and the public libraries of 
the State. It is proposed to follow this up by field work carried on 
by Mr. Rowse during the winter season when lessened work 
at the Ticonderoga Headquarters will permit of his absence; we 
hope thereby to establish a center, at our own Headquarters, 
where may be recorded all historical source material—printed or 
manuscript—relating to New York history and in the possession 
of historical societies, libraries and private individuals. 

In cooperation with this work, the Division of Archives and 
History of the State Education Department, has undertaken 
the preparation of a schedule of records and historical source 
materials in the hands of the clerks of the local political sub- 
divisions, which will supplement the work of our Association. 

The action of your committee, involving as it does a determi- 
nation as to the work of our Director, was not arrived at without 
conference with the officers and some of the other members 
of the Association and with Mr. Rowse. The details of this plan 
will necessarily require attention from time to time and either the 
Executive Committee or some special committee should be given 
authority to act for the Association in deciding any question 
raised by Mr. Rowse’s survey. 

PETER NELSON 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The period covered by this report, June 15 to October 2, 1926, 
falls into two divisions separated by the day on which the Head- 
quarters Building was dedicated, August 21, 1926. 

At the time the director assumed his duties in Ticonderoga, 
there was nothing there but the building, not even a chair. A 
deal table and a chair were borrowed from one of the local furni- 
ture dealers. Lights had to be put in, furniture received and 
placed, a telephone arranged for, the library arranged, and a 
janitor hired. All these things were done. Thanks to the great 
enthusiasm and unbounded energy of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, who 
superintended affairs during the last week, the building was 
ready on time. Some of the furniture arrived on the morning of 
Dedication Day. There are a few small details yet to be attended 
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to, but the building is complete with those minor exceptions. 
The loan exhibits arrived on time and were placed. They are due 
to be returned on November the first. 

The dedication program is familiar to all of you, so it will be 
accorded only a passing comment here. A large and enthusiastic 
crowd heard the speeches, which were rendered audible to all by 
amplifiers furnished by the Western Electric Co. After the 
exercises the crowd, about two thousand, inspected the building. 

For the first two weeks following the dedication, the work of the 
director consisted largely in showing the building to visitors. 
From August 22, to September 6, Labor Day, the attendance 
averaged 253 a day. Since that time it has fallen off from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. The Girl Scouts aided very materially in 
supervising the building, four being on duty each day. In addition 
to their duty of supervising, the Girl Scouts helped to sell the 
postals given by Mr. George D. Pratt, 10,000 pictures of the paint- 
ings lent by the Glens Falls Insurance Company. Since the 
opening of the building several offers of objects for the Museum 
have been made, most of them worthy. 

On October 15th, the hours of opening will be shortened con- 
siderably, and the winter’s work begun. First and foremost comes 
the Bibliography. This is to be a Union Catalog, on cards, and as 
complete as possible, of all works on New York State local history, 
manuscript and printed. In order to do this thoroughly, every 
library and every historical and patriotic society in the state 
must be consulted, either by mail or in person. The New York 
Library Association is cooperating with us in this work, and 
questionnaires have already been sent out to all the libraries and 
societies, with the double purpose of making the preliminary 
survey for the bibliography, and of stimulating interest in the 
collection and preservation of local historical papers and manu- 
scripts. Members of the Association can be of a great deal of 
assistance by sending in to Headquarters the names of persons in 
their neighborhood who have large or unique collections of local 
history or manuscripts. It is intended to make the bibliography 
in the form of a dictionary catalog, listing material under author, 
title, and subject, with as full library cataloging as possible, and a 
list of the libraries and collections where it may be found. The 


American Historical Association should offer to cooperate with 
them in this work. 
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The other item of major importance is a systematic and in- 
tensive campaign for membership. Briefly this is to consist, 
besides the usual letters and other printed matter, of talks by the 
director to local historical and patriotic societies, illustrated 
with stereopticon views of the building and its contents, and of 
our other activities, such as the Lake George and Bennington 
battlefields, and the Crown Point Reservation. This is to be 
accompanied by a statement of our purpose and a plea for mem- 
bership. 

Another piece of work that will have to be done is the proper 
care of the library of the Association. It must be catalogued, 
classified and accessioned, as well as shelved. Some 1,000 volumes 
and pamphlets have already been accessioned and the rest of the 
work is to be begun this winter. The library is at present not at all 
suited to the work of the Association. As there is no money in 
the treasury for the purchase of books, this need must be met with 
gifts. A letter stating the situation and asking for gifts has al- 
ready been submitted to the secretary. A notable beginning in 
this matter has been made through the gifts of Mr. Henry Harmon 
Noble, of Essex, of some 200 volumes and many pamphlets and 
clippings to the library. 

During the winter the lecture room of the building will be used, 
it is hoped, by the local organizations in Ticonderoga. Invi- 
tations have already been given to the D.A.R., the American 
Legion, the Chamber of Commerce, the Essex County Medical 
Society, and the Girl Scouts. It is hoped that all these and more 
will use the room. The room is given free of charge for occasional 
use. Amodest fee will becharged to organizations using it regularly. _ 

The statistics that have been kept are of two kinds, the attend- 
ance and the sale of post cards. The attendance is as follows: 
(Estimates only of attendance August 22 to 28, inclusive). 


Total attendance, August 22 to September 28 5819 
a > August 22 to September 6 4305 
a s September 7 to 28 1514 

Average attendance, August 22 to Sept. 28 149 
x " August 22 to Sept. 6 253 
September 7 to 28 68 


The total sales of postal cards, given by Mr. Pratt, to September 
28, have been $151.50. 
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If it is in order to make recommendations, the following are 
respectfully urged: 

1 That the library be made, by gift and purchases, into as 
good a collection as possible. 

2 That an assistant to the director be appointed, preferably a 
woman, to take care of the routine work of the office, and to 
assist the director in the work on the bibliography, the cataloging of 
the library, and the work in the town of Ticonderoga. 

; Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp F. Rowse 
Director 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
October 2, 1926 


The meeting of the Trustees of the New York State Historical 
Association, was held at the close of the business meeting of 
the Association, October 2, 1926. 

Present—Messrs. Riggs, Flick, Fox, Moses, Nelson, Wall, 
Richards, Severance and Vrooman, Miss Haldane and Mrs. 
Pitcher. 

Upoa motion, Resolved, That the following officers be nominated: 

President—James G. Riggs, Pd.D., Oswego; 

First Vice-President—James Sullivan, Ph.D., Albany; 

Second Vice-President—Hon. George D. Pratt, A.M., 
Brooklyn; 

Corresponding Secretary—Alexander C. Flick, Litt. D 
Albany; 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer—Frederick B. Richards, 
A.B., Glens Falls. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the Secretary cast one ballot for 
the above. The Secretary reported that the ballot had been cast 
and the above nominees were declared elected. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

FREDERICK B. RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE NEw YorK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1926-1927 


PROGRAM— James Sullivan, Dixon Ryan Fox, Frank H. Severance, 
Edward F: Rowse and the President. 

LEGISLATION—Stewart MacFarland, Frank B. Gilbert, Gilbert 
B. D. Hasbrouck, S. H. P. Pell, W. Pierrepont White, Dixon 
Ryan Fox, James Sullivan. 

MarKING Historic Spots—Peter Nelson, Charles A. Ditmas, 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Pitcher, Mrs. Jeremiah T. Lockwood, Mrs. 
Abram D. Smith, Miss Harriet E. Stevens, Mrs. Herman 
Stump, Charles J. Dunlap, the President and State Historian, 
ex-officio. 

PuBLicaTION—A. C. Flick, James Sullivan, Dixon Ryan Fox, 
F. B. Richards, Peter Nelson. 

REsoLuTions—Col. John W. Vrooman, A. J. Wall. 

NecroLtocy—Miss Flora E. Bent, A. C. Flick, F. B. Richards. 

Lake GEORGE BATTLEGROUND ParK—James Sullivan, George 
Foster Peabody, Charles F. West, Elmer J. West, Stewart 
MacFarland, State Historian and State Architect, ex-officio. 

Crown Point RESERVATION—Rev. C. C. St. Clare, Berne A. 
Pyrke, M. F. Barnes, State Historian and State Architect, ex- 
officio. 

BENNINGTON BATTLEGROUND ParK—Frank L. Stevens, Delmer 
Runkle, Arthur Cowee, Ira J. Wood, William C. Jones, Miss 
Helen Waddell, Miss Mary B. Thompson, State Historian and 
State Architect, ex-officio. 

MempBersuip—Oscar J. Barck, Richard Webber, Harry Bush, 
F. A. Skilton, George W. Reeves, Frank H. Severance, Mrs 
Charles H. Winship, Peter Nelson. 

TICONDEROGA HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE—H. A. Moses, George 
Pratt Ss HP Pell, Ay y. Wall. 1. H.. Halsey, Fc B. 
Richards, the President and State Historian. 

CoMMITTEE FOR 150th ANNIVERSARY—Officers of the Association, 
also Charles A. Ditmas, Gilbert D. B. Hasbrouck, S. H. P. Pell, 
G. D. Pratt, A. J. Wall, Charles H. Wiltsie; Peter Nelson, 
Executive Secretary. 

CoMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH NEw York LiBrary ASSOCI- 
aTion—Peter Nelson, A. H. Shearer, A. J. Wall, E. P. Tanner. 

CoMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH VERMONT SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Commisston—Horace A. Moses, James B. Wilbur. 


The Ticonderoga Headquarters Committee was discharged with 
thanks at the January meeting of the Trustees. 


MEETING OF TICONDEROGA HEAD- 
QUARTERS COMMITTEE 


November 27, 1926 


The meeting was called by the President to determine policies 
and principles and an immediate program of work for the Director 
and the Headquarters Building. The committee met at 12 o’clock, 
November 27, 1926, at the Union League Club, New York City. 
Dr. Riggs presided and the following were present: Messrs. 
Riggs, Pratt, Flick, Moses, Pell, Nelson and Rowse. 

Dr. Riggs read extracts from letters from some of the members 
present, also from Mr. Wall, Prof. Fox and Mr. Richards, who 
were unable to attend, containing suggestions as to policy and 
immediate program. After a general discussion the following 
statement was adopted in principle. 


A Po.icy AND WoRKING PRINCIPLES FOR THE DIRECTOR AND 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF THE NEW YorRK STATE 
HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The year 1926 marks a new era in the opportunities of the 
New York State Historical Association. With a Director and an 
endowed Headquarters Building it is essential that a policy and 
working principles should be adopted at an early date. In deter- 
mining a course of procedure not only the immediate years ahead 
but also the ultimate goal should be kept in mind. Thought 
should be given to 2026 as well as 1926. 

The problems which confront the Association now are con- 
cerned with (A) the Director; (B) the Library; and (C) the 
Museum. 

A The Director 
1 He should be a full-time, salaried expert with his residence 
at Ticonderoga and his office in the Headquarters Building 
but his activities should be state-wide rather than local. 

2 He should be the supervising custodian of the Library and 

the Museum. 

3 As the active representative of the Association, it should be 

his special duty to encourage the preservation of the sources 
of New York State history, to awaken a deeper, wider and 
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more intelligent interest in this commonwealth’s past by 
collaborating with individuals and organizations of all 
kinds; e. g., with Highway Department in matter of signs 
and maps showing historical sites. 

4 Some of the helpful ways in which his services may be of 
practical value in both the State and the nation are: 

a To make a survey of all unprinted source material 
relating to New York history, whether in public or 
private hands, both within and without the State. 
A handy catalog of this material would enable the 
Director to supply information quickly to students of 
New York history. This should be the first task of the 
Director. (Prof. Fox suggested that the archival 
material should be listed by the Public Records section 
of the Education Department, limiting the Association 
survey to the non-archival.) 

b A catalog of all printed primary sources, such as 
official documents, memoirs, letters, diaries, con- 
temporary pamphlets and newspapers, broadsides, etc., 
arranged by localities, regions, period, institutions, 
families, etc., would be of great service to investigators. 

c A catalog of printed secondary works, of maps and 
atlases, of pictures and paintings would prove to be a 
great convenience. . 

d A catalog of all historic sites and buildings indicating 
whether marked or unmarked and possibly giving the 
legends on the markers would serve a useful purpose. 

5 These activities will suggest that the Director should conduct 
a general Bureau of Information on New York history, 
answering all ordinary questions without cost and charging 
only for extraordinary services. 

6 He should supervise the publications of the Association. 

(Mr. Pratt suggested a pamphlet on the past and present of 
the battlefields of the State.) 

7 He should organize a League of Historical Societies in the 
State for mutual cooperation, visit the local historical 
societies, and address clubs, churches and schools to stim- 
ulate greater interest in New York history. 
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8 He should take the initiative in a drive for an increased 
membership, render assistance to the management of the 
business affairs of the Association, and help plan the program 
for the annual meeting. 

9 He should outline plans by which an adequate endowment 
may be raised to care for the enlargement of the Library and 
Museum and for the publication fund. 

10 He should be directly responsible to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association alone. 


B_ The Library 

1 A good working reference library on New York State history 
should be built up. This should include maps (photostats, if 
originals are not obtainable) of all sections, as well as manu- 
scripts and literature (including novels) relating to New 
York State and with special attention to the wars in which 
Ticonderoga played a prominent part. Although it should 
be open to the public, yet one of its chief functions should be 
to enable the Director to send out intelligence to all parts 
of the State and indeed beyond the borders of the State. 

2 Books, newspapers and pamphlets not dealing with New 
York State or which are duplicates should be accepted 
providing the donors understand that only such as meet the 
purposes of the Association will be retained and that the rest 
will be sold, exchanged or given away where they will be 
more useful. 

3 As funds are available, books needed for the Library should 
be purchased by the Director from lists approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

4 Rules governing the public use of the Library and the loan of 
books should be drawn up by the Director and after ratifi- 
cation by the Executive Committee put into operation 
by him. 

C The Museum 
Considering the location and character of the Headquarters 

Building, the museum policy is one of the most difficult to 

outline. Should the museum cover only the period of the Han- 

cock House (1737-1868)? Should it be a regional museum 
for the Ticonderoga area? Should it be a carefully selected 
model museum to serve as an example for other sections of the 
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State? Or, keeping in mind the next century or two, should it 
be a museum of New York civilization? 

The Association’s constitution makes it a state-wide organi- 
zation in its purposes, functions, membership and cultural 
influence. Its museum should conform to its ideals and aims. 
With limited room, is it possible to build up a real scientific 
museum of New York State history? We are inclined to answer 
the question affirmatively. The Headquarters Building has 
sufficient room to house our acquisitions for some years. Mean- 
while we might plan for a museum store-house in which to keep 
materials not on exhibit. The time has passed when every- 
thing in a museum must be exposed to view. A mass of material 
should be kept in storage to be brought out only for special 
study or for exhibit purposes. With rotating exhibits, and a 
fireproof storage house, the Headquarters Building would 
serve our needs for many decades to come. Moreover in time 
our plant is certain to expand and necessity may bring us an 
ideal museum building from a second Moses. Let us plan for the 
sort of a museum that will be a credit to our organization and a 
challenge to the future. 


Our Museum plan, therefore, should contemplate: 


1 The use of the Headquarters Building as an exhibit place 
where special museum materials may be shown for particular 
purposes. 

2 A storehouse for museum materials when not in use—the 
building to come when needed. 

3 Eventually an adequate modern museum building scien- 
tifically arranged. (Prof. Fox suggests a building to show old 
agricultural implements and a specimen old country store.) 

4 An outline of the historical periods and of the institutional 
life of each period which we wish to have included in the 
museum as follows: 

a Indian civilization in New York 

b French civilization in New York 

c Dutch civilization in New York 

d English civilization in New York 
e American civilization in New York 

5 The acceptance by the Director, after approval by the 
Executive Committee, of everything which illustrates the 
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history of New York in these periods and the rejection of 
everything which does not do so with the exception of such 
material as pertains to the Hancock House or Hancock family 
and of materials which are taken solely for the purpose of sale 
or exchange. 
Donations should be accepted only on condition: 
a That they are to be exhibited at the discretion of the 
Director. 
b That they may be separated and distributed among 
other museum materials. 
c That they may be sold, exchanged or given to other 
museums in which they more appropriately belong. 
d That a method of acknowledging gifts other than 
attaching a name to the articles be deemed satisfactory. 
As funds are available museum materials shall be pur- 
chased by the Director after consultation with and approval 
by the Executive Committee. 
Rules governing the Museum shall be formulated by the 
Director and after approval by the Executive Committee 
put into operation by him. 
The purpose of a historical museum is primarily educational 
and consequently every object shown has its illustration to 
make or its story to tell. There should be purpose, order, 
sequence, cause and effect, and a lesson in every exhibition. 
These aims cannot be accomplished by an unorganized, 
haphazard, miscellaneous lot of curios, nor, indeed, by 
objects of the greatest individual intrinsic value unless they 
are scientifically organized. 


On motion of Dr. Flick, Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 


committee that Mr. Rowse should give his attention primarily, 


aside from his necessary duties at Headquarters, to a survey 
of the non-archival source material relating to New York history 
and to plans for increasing the membership of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Pratt, Resolved, That, if funds are available, 
Mr. Rowse be authorized to confer with Mr. Richards and pur- 
chase an Acme Moving Picture projector without stereopticon 
attachment and a Balopticon Stereopticon projector. 

On motion of Dr. Flick, Resolved, That till endowment fund is 
available field expenses be drawn from same source as salary and 
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that after that date $300 be allocated for field expenses January 
to June. 

On motion of Mr. Pratt, Resolved, That the Director be re- 
sponsible to the Executive Committee and instructed to report to 
this Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Pratt, Resolved, That the library shall be for 
reference only and not subject to loan. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson, Resolved, That no admission fee shall 
be charged at the Headquarters Building. 

Adjourned at 3 o’clock. 

PETER NELSON 
Acting Secretary 


MIDWINTER MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATION 
AND TRUSTEES 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
January 21, 1927 


A special meeting of the members of the New York State 
Historical Association, called upon the written request of ten 
members, was held in the office of the State Historian, Albany, 
at 10:30 a. M., January 21, 1927. 

A quorum being present, the meeting was called to order, 
President Riggs in the chair. 

Upon motion, it was Resolved, That the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting be dispensed with. 

The following Resolution was made, seconded and duly carried: 

Resolved, That Article VI, Section 2, of the Constitution of the 
New York State Historical Association be amended to read as 
follows: Any member of the Association may commute his or her 
annual dues by the payment of $50.00 at one time, and thereby 
become a Life Member exempt from further payments. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That Mrs. Morris Patterson Ferris, 
551 Fulton St., Hempstead, widow of the first Secretary of the 
Association, be made an Associate Member. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That Mr. C. F. Van Horne, Glen, N. Y., 
be made an Associate Member. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the $100,000 trust fund established 
by Horace A. Moses as an endowment for the Headquarters 
Building at Ticonderoga, be deposited with the Horace A. Moses 
Foundation, said securities or investments to replace said securities 
toremain the property of the Association, any re-investment of the 
same to be submitted to the proper officers of the Association for 
approval, and the interest of said trust fund to be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Association, and that the Treasurer of the Associae 
tion be authorized to secure papers from the said Horace A. Moses 
Foundation acknowledging the receipt of the trust fund and 
signifying their agreement with the above provisions. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

FREDERICK B. RICHARDS 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF TRUSTEES 


January 21, 1927 


The semi-annual meeting of the Trustees of the New York State 
Historical Association was held in the office of the State Historian, 
Albany, January 21, 1927. 

Present: Trustees Riggs, Sullivan, Wall, Cummings, Westover, 
Flick, Nelson, and Richards, also Mr. Rowse, Director of the 
Headquarters Building. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the Resolution adopted by the 
Association to leave the $100,000 Trust Fund with the Horace A. 
Moses Foundation, be approved. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the Trustees confirm the Resolu- 
tions adopted at the special meeting of the Ticonderoga Head- 
quarters Committee, held at the Union League Club in New 
York, November 27, 1926, and that the proceedings of that 
meeting be made a part of the record of this meeting. (Printed in 
this number of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL.) 

Upon motion, Resolved, that the special Ticonderoga Committee 
be discharged with thanks. 

Upon motion, Resolved, that the Committee on Legislation and 
the Committee to secure the publication of the QUARTERLY by the 
State, be combined and a new committee to take the place of 
these two be appointed by the President. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. (See Report.) 

The following list of new members was read by the Secretary, 
and upon motion, their election was duly confirmed. (See List.) 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the next annual meeting be held 
September 16 and 17, 1927, with headquarters at the Queensbury 
Hotel, Glens Falls. 

- Upon motion, Resolved, That the program proposed by the 
Executive Committee appointed by the Regents for the celebration 
of the 150th Anniversary of the American Revolution, and the 
appropriation requested by this committee of the State of New 
York for the 1927 celebrations, be approved by this Association. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That Bill S. 3725, Senate of the United 
States, being a bill to amend an act entitled ““An Act to Authorize 
the Collection and Editing of official papers of the Territories of 
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the United States now in the National Archives,” be approved by 
this Association. 

The following invitations for future annual meetings of the 
Association were received: 

1928—The St. Lawrence University and the Trustees of the 
Ogdensburg Public Library join the Jefferson County Historical 
Society in an invitation to meet in 1928 in Watertown. 

1929—The Livingston County Historical Society invites our 
Association to meet in Livingston County in 1929, the anniversary 
year of the Sullivan Expedition. 

An informal report was made by Mr. Rowse as to the activities 
at the Headquarters Building. (See report on Orange County 
historic source material.) 

The President was authorized to appoint committees for the 
celebrations of the coming summer—Saratoga, Oriskany, Rome, 
and Lower Hudson. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to 
investigate the feasibility of asking the Government to issue a 
Burgoyne half-dollar to be financed and sold by the Association. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

FREDERICK B. RICHARDS, 


Secretary 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Sept. 28, 1926 to January 1, 1927 
Receipts 
Cash on hand, Sept. 28, 1926........ $1,310.22 
Received in duets mies kee 259.00 
‘“‘ from sale of books and mag- 
ATIMESS.Yaw Rea ae ee ne ee 8.20 
Received from sale of rosettes....... 11.00 
for bound volumes 1927 Pro- 
CeOdings Fa. Ae oe Ee 3.00 
Received for interest... ...2...... 2%. 131.45 
$1,722.87 
Disbursements 
Magazines 01.7) S 2. ee ee $524.98 
BxpeEnse 56.0 rik Se ee 481.24 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1927....... 716.65 
$1,722.87 
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LIFE AND ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP FUND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, Sept. 28, 1926..... $444.81 
Received, Endowment Member Pe aioe 100.00 
ss Life Members............ 560.00 
Balance on hand. 2... 2. 5.3086, $1,104.81 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
Huntington Land & Imp. Co. 


IBGnOS Rae tars 8 loka cas 8 6% $200.00 
United Kingdom of Gr. Brit. & 

Preland ie rs ehe naY 54% 1,000.00 
Ist Liberty Loan, converted, 

PCP ISLOLOC cont eee ane coe 44% 100.00 
2nd Liberty Loan, converted, 

BR EUISIGCLOO . Shey once ioe, hae! ts 4G], 150.00 
Great Western Power Co...... 5% 1,000.00 
Detroit ldison Co... 55... 5% 1,000.00 
So. California Edison Co...... 6% 1,000.00 
Ill. Power & Light Corp....... 6% 1,000.00 


$5,450.00 


New MEMBERS 
October 1, 1926 to January 20, 1927 
Endowment Member 
Severance, Frank H., L.H.D., LL.D., 150 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo 


Life Members—New 


Callanan, Michael J. Keeseville 
Carpenter, Mrs. John D. 168-07 Shelton Ave., Jamaica 
Chandler, Mrs. Robert S. Fort Ann 
Finn, Rev. John J. St. Mary’s Church, Gloversville 
Lovejoy, J. R. Schenectady 
Morgan, John Hill 44 Wall St., New York 
Rogers, Theodore L. 550 Gansevoort St., Little Falls 
Tuttle, Samuel B. 411 West 114th St., New York 
West, Egbert W. Glens Falls 
Life Members—Transferred from Annual 
Adsit, Franklin M. 337 Hudson St., Syracuse 
Beadle, Miss Cynthia H. 61 W. Seneca St., Oswego 
Bent, Miss Flora E. Glens Falls 


Case, Le V. Tarrytown 
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Cole, Peter B. 

Fea, John 

Getman, Dr. Volkert L. 
Gwynne, Charles T. 
Hartley, Robert M. 
Hatch, Mrs. A. R. 
Hoopes, Maurice 
Manning, William H. 
Merritt, Jesse 

Riggs, James G., Pd.D. 
Wiley, George M., LL.D. 
Williams, Mrs. Howell L. 


Annual Members 


Abbatt, William 
Abrams, Charles Elijah 
Bain, Amelia M. 
Baker, Davis, M.D. 


Bentley, Mrs. Edward M. 


Blauvelt, Mrs. George A. 
Bullock, Mrs. Etta H. 
Cairns, Mrs. Jasper 

’ Chase, Miss Jessie 
Chase, Franklin H. 
Davis, Edward E. 
Deregon, Frederick G. 
Dudley, Hon. Frank A. 
Dudley, Mrs. Frank A. 
Douglass, Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, Richard C. 
Finch, Mrs. J. T. 


Fisher, D. Havelock, LL.D. 


Gidley, Everett F. 


Gillette, Mrs. Florence M. 


Gilligan, Mrs. Anne J. 
Hall, Derick L. 


Howes, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Hyatt, Ensign John Kenneth, U.’S. N. 


Humphrey, W. F. 
Knauth, Mrs. Elsa 
Lithgow, David C. 


Mittenmaier, Miss Bertha 


Nichols, Ada S. 
Nichols, Herbert B. 
Perry, Stuart H. 
Presler, Mrs. E. R. 
Prest, Edward J. 


Syracuse 
Amsterdam 


144 N. Main St., Gloversville 
65 Liberty St., New York 
R. F. D. No. 3, Amsterdam 


Fort Miller 
Glens Falls 
Saratoga Springs 
Farmingdale 
Oswego 


Education Dept., Albany 


Bristol, R. I. 


Tarrytown 

519 Pawling Ave., Troy 
77 Third St., Newburgh 
Glens Falls 

Lawrence, L. I. 


105 Godwin Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


Canajoharie 


136 East 36th St., New York 
309 West 74th St., New York 


_ Onondaga, Syracuse 
29 Henry St., Norwich 
90 State St., Albany 


Trust Co. Bldg., Niagara Falls 
626 Pine Ave., Niagara Falls 
183rd St. & Pinehurst Ave., New York 


Canton 
Glens Falls 


349 Central Park West, New York 


90 State St., Albany 
Messengerville 
Ticonderoga 

Hoosick Falls 

New York 

1169 88rd St., Brooklyn 
Geneva 


322 Albany Ave., Kingston 

57 No. Pearl St., Albany 

508 N. Washington St., Rome 
301 Elm St., Fayetteville 

51 Franklin St., New Rochelle 


Canajoharie 


177 Montgomery St., Newburgh 
51 Chambers St., New York 
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Rinehart, Alan G. 244 Madison Ave., New York 
Rochester Colony Nat. Soc. New England Women 
1953 Lewiston Ave., Rochester 


Runkle, Mrs. Delmer 96 Classic St., Hoosick Falls 
Rowse, Mrs. Edward F. Ticonderoga 
Scofield, Miss Margaret M. 2116 Dorchester Road, Brooklyn 
Seaman, Mrs. William V. Washingtonville 
Seeger, A. H. F. Newburgh 
Severance, Miss Edith L. 8 East 45th St., New York 
Singiser, Rev. F. King 29 Maple Ave., Troy 
Smith, Theodore Eugene “High Riverby,’’ West Park 
Warren, Walter Phelps, Jr. Troy 
Webster, Mrs. A. H. Groton 
Weed, Raphael A. “Java Head,”’ Milton-on-Hudson 
White, Mrs. M. V. 600 James St., Syracuse 
Wickser, Mrs. John G. 1089 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON ORANGE County Historic 
SourcE MaTERIAL 


A partial survey of the manuscript resources of Orange County 
was made early in December. It lasted two weeks, and covered 
the cities of Newburgh, Middletown and Port Jervis and the towns 
of Blooming Grove, Warwick, Chester, Goshen and Highlands. 

The largest and most interesting collection of manuscripts was 
found in the Washington’s Headquarters Museum at Newburgh. 
The collection contains some 1200 manuscripts, about half of 
which are autographs, signatures only, and of very little historic 
value now, though they may be some day. As might be expected, 
there are a number of Washington papers, 18 to be exact. One of 
these is a letter warning George Clinton of a plot to capture him, 
another thanking Nathaniel Sackett for a cheese, another to 
General Gage written during the siege of Boston. One might also 
expect to find here many papers of the Clintons, as the Clinton 
homestead was at Little Britain, only a few miles away. George 
Clinton is represented by 18 papers, DeWitt Clinton by one, 
James Clinton by 15, three of which are letters to him from his 
wife, written during the Revolution. While we are on the subject 
of Clintons, mention should be made of two interesting papers of 
Sir Henry Clinton, one his message to General Burgoyne, the 
other the parole of Colonel Zachariah DuBois, who was allowed 
to enter the American lines to effect his own exchange and was 
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ordered to return if unsuccessful. The most interesting lot of 
papers in the whole collection is that of the Convention of the 
State of New York, eight papers, largely extracts from their 
minutes; and of the Secret Committee of that Convention, 
twenty-two papers, covering a wide range of activity such as 
examination of Beverly Robinson for treason, chartering ships, 
buying iron, cannon and other supplies, building chains across the 
Hudson and many other things. In addition to these, there are 
twenty-nine papers of the Livingston family, all but one dealing 
with the work of the Secret Committee. Of these, 12 are of 
Gilbert Livingston, one of Henry, three of John R., one of Peter R., 
nine of Robert, and two of Robert R. The other, a letter of Walter 
Livingston, is of comparatively slight interest, dealing with un- 
important family affairs. A letter of Philip Schuyler, five of 
Christopher Tappen, and two of Robert Yates complete the 
Secret Committee file, and they are very interesting and valuable. 
Among the private papers, there are found the will of Jonathan 
Hasbrouck, the owner of Washington’s Headquarters at New- 
burgh, and the account book of William Giles, blacksmith, covering 
the years 1754-1758. 

The City Clerk’s office at Newburgh yielded a rich harvest. 
The records of precinct, town, village, and city minutes cover the 
period from 1763 to date, divided as follows: precinct, 1763-1787; 
town, 1763-1866; village, 1804-1866; and city, 1866 to date. 
Highway commissioners’ records run from 1799 to 1864. Vital 
statistics include the years 1847, 1849, and 1881 to date. The 
oaths of town officers are listed from 1801 to 1835; the school 
records from 1814 to 1862 with several gaps. Other records of 
peculiar interest, because they were kept only in the older counties, 
are: the book of slaves and colored children, 1801 to 1824; and 
the book of cattle marks and strays, 1789 to 1860. 

In Washingtonville, the items of most interest are the town 
minutes of the town of Blooming Grove, complete from 1760 to 
the present; the vital statistics for the years 1847-1849, and from 
1881 to the present; and the “Poor accounts” for the years 1799 
to 1828. Mr. D. B. Shaw has a large collection of newspaper 
clippings of the local history of the region, 130 volumes. While 
these are not strictly within the scope of this report, they are 
worthy of mention. Manuscripts of interest in the possession of 





Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Saratoga Battlefield. Stars and Stripes Raised on Bemis Heights 149 Years 
After Battle. 1. While the Bugler Sounds ‘‘To the Colors,’ Great-Great- 
Great-Grandchildren of the Builder of the Original Neilson House Hoist the 
Flag. 2. As the Flag Breaks Out at the Top, the Assemblage sings ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 3. One of the Old Revolutionary Bronze Cannon 
at the Foot of the Flagstaff. 
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Saratoga Battlefield. Beginning the Work of Restoration. Building Road 
from State Highway to Site of Powder Magazine. 





Courtesy of Conservation Commission 


Saratoga Battlefield. In This Field American Soldiers Were Buried. 
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Mrs. W. V. Seaman include: Dr. William Horton’s Ship book, 1816; 
and his Stock book for 1834-1844. 

The public records of Chester are meager, due to a fire in 1875. 
Nothing of interest was found there except the town minutes from 
1877 on and the vital statistics from 1881 on. Mr. Frank Durland 
has a collection of the papers of the Durland and Yelverton fam- 
ilies, largely deeds to property in and about Chester and interesting 
only to members of those families. Among these deeds are the 
two which conveyed into the hands of John Yelverton, in 1755, the 
land on which the Yelverton Inn in Chester is located. 

In Goshen, the only private manuscripts of interest are those 
deposited by Mr. Joseph W. Gott in the Public Library. These 
relate largely to Henry Wisner, delegate to the Continental 
Congress. Among them is a map of the land in dispute between 
the patentees of the Wawayanda and Cheesecocks Patents, which 
was occasion of a famous lawsuit in 1788. An item of peculiar 
interest is the diary of John Wood, written during his captivity 
after the battle of Minisink in 1779 where he was captured by Brant. 
The county records of Orange County go back to 1703 (Deeds 
and Mortgages), and are complete. The Supreme court records 
are complete from 1847 on. The records of the court of Oyer and 
Terminer are complete from 1727 to 1779 and from 1801 to 1840. 
Orange county has the account book of its portion of the United 
States Deposit Fund, distributed in 1836, when the second Bank 
of the United States was discontinued. The town records of 
Goshen have nothing of peculiar interest. The minutes run from 
1846 to 1896, and from 1899 to date; and the vital statistics from 
1881 to date. 

Middletown proved to be a surprise. The youngest town and 
city in the county, one would expect little of historic interest. 
There are, however, several bits of considerable value. Mr. L. A. 
Toepp has the charge book of Dr. David Hanford for the years 
1806. to 1840, with records of nearly all the people of that part of 
Orange County. In the City Hall, besides the council minutes 
(1888-date), and the vital statistics (1886-date), are the records 
of school district No. 3 of Wallkill (1813-1850), the record of the 
births of negro children, 1800-1828, and the record of freed 
negroes, 1800-1826. Also in the City Clerk’s office are the records 
of Hoffman Lodge, No. 300 (Masonic), from 1817 to 1832. All 
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the lodges in western Orange and Rockland counties are offshoots 
of this one. Other items of interest are a manuscript history of 
journalism in Orange county, by W. T. Doty, and a manuscript 
history of Orange County by Mr. Hulse, both in the possession 
of their authors. 

A visit to Unionville yielded only the town records of Minisink. 
These have several items of interest. The town minutes are 
complete from 1788 to date, except for the period, 1906-1916. 
The vital statistics are complete from 1881 to date and also for 
1847 and 1848. 

The Historical Society of Middletown and the Wallkill Precinct, 
though but three years old, has a fairly sizable manuscript collec- 
tion, composed, however, of deeds to plots of land, to alarge extent. 
The items of greatest local interest are the certificate of corpora- 
tion and the articles of association of the Wallkill Bank, on April 7, 
1857. 

Next to Newburgh, Port Jervis had the largest and most 
interesting collection of papers. The City Clerk has only the 
village records from 1835 to 1907 and the city records from 1907 
to the present, together with the vital statistics from 1881 to date. 
By far the larger and more interesting lot of papers was found in 
the rooms of the Minisink Valley Historical Society, on the 
second floor of the Port Jervis Free Library. Here were found 
some of the old records of the town of Deerpark, namely, the 
record of strays, 1800 to 1849, and the record of marks and 
brands, 1799 to 1849. The four collections of private papers that 
deserve first mention are: 

1 The Peter E. Gumaer papers, largely field notes and maps 
of Deerpark and vicinity, with some deeds and other land docu- 
ments, about 13 bundles (estimated 1200 items). 

2 The Jacobus Swarwout papers (30 items). Largely legal 
documents. ; 

3 The Abraham Cuddeback Papers (63 items). Also legal 
documents. 

4 The Delaware and Hudson Canal papers (114 items). 
Letters to the collector for the Canal at Port Jervis, and papers 
used in canal administration. 

In addition to these, there are a large number of individual 
private papers of interest. Some of these are: the account-book 
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of Cornelius and Moses Van Inwegen at Cuddebackville, 1809- 
1859; papers of Solomon and Michael Van Fleet; the account- 
book of Samuel Fullerton, 1796-1809; and the several commissions 
of Abraham and William Cuddeback in the New York Colonial 
and State Militia. There are a great many deeds, mortgages, 
quitclaims, satisfactions, bonds and other legal papers, too 
numerous to list here, between Swartwouts, Gumaers, Cuddebacks, 
and Van Inwegens, of considerable interest to their descendants. 
At Warwick, only the town records were found. These are very 
complete, however. The town minutes are complete from 1769 
to the present; the vital statistics from 1847 to 1849, and 1881 to 
date. The assessment rolls date back to 1789, the road records 
run from 1790 to 1895, and the school records from 1813 to 1874. 
There is also the book of strays for 1840-1842. A more detailed 
investigation is now being undertaken and, it is hoped, will yield 
further results in the field of private collections. 
Epwarp F. Rowse 
Director 


WELCOME OF CHARLES T. GWYNNE 


Executive Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York 

I have a double sense of gratification in welcoming you here 
today, in that I am not only a member of the Association but 
also because I am an officer of this Chamber, and added to that 
have had the good fortune to count Dr. Riggs as a personal friend 
for some years, dating to the time he was Superintendent of 
schools in Orange, New Jersey. 

I am going to try and say just a word or two about some of the 
things we have here in the Chamber which I think might be of 
especial interest to you as representatives of an historical associ- 
ation. In the first place, you will doubtless be interested in hearing 
that there have been received in this Hall, in addition to the 
distinguished company now present, many persons of note from 
abroad and from our own country. Within the last few years we 
have received here such men as Lord Balfour, Clemenceau, 
Viviani, Cardinal Mercier, the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and many others, and on the 21st of October we are to 
have in this room as our guest, Queen Marie of Roumania. 

You doubtless have noticed the many portraits in the Chamber’s 
collection, and I might add that there are a number in other places 
throughout the building in addition to the collection upon th®se 
walls. That portrait to the right, of Alexander Hamilton, was 
painted by Trumbull from life in 1792. You will recall that 
Hamilton and Trumbull were both on Washington’s staff during 
the Revolution. That painting was one of the first owned by the 
Chamber, and it has been reproduced many times. Upon one 
occasion, when a copy was being made, at a time before we had 
this building and were occupying quarters in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company building on Nassau Street, I came to the 
rooms one day to be met by the old Irish doorman who looked 
after the rooms. He told me breathlessly that one of the pictures 
had fallen down during the night and had one or two holes punched 
through the canvas, but he assured me that I need not worry as 
the new picture had not been hurt at all. It was only the old one 
that had the holes in it! Fortunately the painting has been so 


well repaired that it is almost impossible to detect where the dam- 
age was done. 
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The picture on the wall immediately behind me is that of 
Cadwallader Colden, the last British Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State, through whom the Chamber obtained its charter in 1768. 
This was the first painting owned by the Chamber. It was 
painted in 1772 by Matthew Pratt. During the Revolution, 
while the British army was occupying New York, Anthony 
Van Dam, the first Secretary of the Chamber, while walking 
down Wall Street past the coffee house where the Chamber then 
had its quarters, noticed some Hessian soldiers in the act of de- 
stroying a large painting which, upon investigation, proved to 
be the above portrait of Colden. It seemed that the Hessian 
soldiers were under the impression that the painting represented a 
somewhat notorious Whig. Van Dam said he would buy the frame 
for a few shillings if they threw in the canvas, which they readily 
agreed to do, having already run their bayonets through the 
canvas in several places. Van Dam had the painting returned 
to Colden’s son who later, after the Revolution when the 
Chamber resumed its sessions, returned it to our organization. 
In 1830—something—I personally do not recall the date as my 
memory does not go back that far (but Dr. Riggs may be able to 
supply the missing date), the rooms occupied by the Chamber were 
burned down, and someone had cut the canvases of both the 
Hamilton and the Colden portraits from their frames and 
carried them away. Several years later, when an old building on 
Water Street was being demolished, the canvases were found 
rolled up under the eaves, and were restored to the Chamber. 

The original seal of the Chamber was taken to England at the 
close of the Revolution by some one of the officers of the Chamber 
who had Tory proclivities and who left the country at the close of 
the war. Some time before the date of the great fire in New York, 
an American citizen, while visiting an old curiosity shop in London, 
saw the seal on the counter and immediately took a piece of paper 
and made an impression of it. When he found it was the seal of 
this Chamber, he purchased it, brought it back to New York and 
presented it to the officers of the organization. Unfortunately 
the name of this gentleman was lost among our records in the 
great fire. We should have liked to perpetuate his name in our 
files. The original charter was also taken away but that has 
never since been found. 
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The Chamber was organized in 1768 in Fraunces Tavern which 
is still standing and which I understand you expect to visit this 
afternoon. In 1918, I then being Secretary of the Chamber, went 
down to the Long Room of the Tavern where I signed my name in 
the visitors’ book under the inscription: ‘‘In this room, April 5th, 
1768, the New York Chamber of Commerce was founded. On 
April 5th, 1918, the then Secretary of the Chamber came to this 
room and signed his name in this book.” 

We still have the original Minute Book in the handwriting of 
Van Dam, who was the first Secretary, and if you care to visit our 
Library at the close of this meeting, we will be glad to show you 
the book and the seal, together with some other objects which 
may be of interest to you. The paper and ink and penmanship 
of the original Minute Book is in much finer state than I imagine 
our present records will be one hundred and fifty years from now, 
and I am sorry to say that my signature in 1918 in no way com- 
pares with the writing of the Secretary in 1768! 

In these times of so-called ‘‘prohibition’’ you will doubtless be 
interested to hear that when the Chamber was first formed, the 
Treasurer was required, among other duties, to provide tobacco, 
Pipes, bread, cheese and beer for all our members who attended 
the meetings, which were held in the evening. Our early records 
show a number of bills for banquets which were held by the Cham- 
ber, and in one of them—lI forget all the items—but I do remember 
that there were one hundred and twenty diners and the bill called 
for thirty bowls of punch, sixty bottles of port, sixty bottles 
of some like potent beverage, and a number of bottles of imported 
beer, etc., etc. Then there was an allowance for dinners for mu- 
sicians, several cut glass decanters broken, many more glasses 
demolished, but most significant of all—if you will remember 
that there were one hundred and twenty diners—is the last 
item ‘‘coffee for eight gentlemen:” 

The ladies present may be interested in hearing about the rug 
in this room which, I am sorry to say, is not visible because it is 
covered, as you will see, by a canvas made necessary by the fact 
that we were to have luncheon served in this room. The rug, 
which is really a very beautiful piece of work, and which harmo- 
nizes with the color scheme of the room, is the largest rug that has 
ever been made in one piece. It measures roughly 40 by 60 feet 
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and weighs approximately 3,000 pounds. It has been down here 
ever since the building was erected in 1902 and shows very little 
wear, although today you will have to take my word for that. 
It was made abroad and being too large to be put in the hold 
of the ship, was sent over in a zinc lined case on deck, the rug being 
rolled from both ends toward the middle, like a scroll. It was 
brought down from the dock by one of the trucks used to carry 
scenery to and from theatres, and when it reached here we were 
confronted with the problem of how to get it into this hall, as 
you will note that there are no outside windows. Finally we 
hired men off the street to help, and as I remember it took about 
forty men to drag the rug up the stairway and around the door 
into the hall. I understand that the vacuum cleaner, installed as a 
part of the building’s equipment, was probably the first vacuum 
cleaner to be installed here in New York. It has been used ex- 
clusively for cleaning the rug. A short time ago a notice appeared 
in one of the papers to the effect that at the opening of a very 
large and magnificent theatre in Brooklyn, the owners had pro- 
vided what was stated to be the largest rug in existence. One of 
our staff took the trouble to go over and measure the rug, and 
while I believe it is either a little longer or a little wider than 
our rug, the number of square feet is less, so that we may still 
claim to have the largest rug in existence. 

I was much interested in hearing the last speaker describe the 
difference in the practice of law in the early days and today, 
and in that connection you may be interested to learn why it is 
that we do not have lawyers as members of this Chamber. It 
appears that when the Chamber was formed, some old chap 
arose at one of the meetings and said he had observed that when- 
ever organizations were formed the lawyer, by reason of his 
training and experience in public speaking, did most of the talking 
and eventually secured most of the offices, and he thought, there- 
fore, that lawyers should be barred from our membership. The. 
other members agreed with him but thought it was hardly in 
order to bar lawyers only, so they arranged it that the membership 
should consist of business men and that all professional men 
practising their professions should be not eligible for member- 
ship. That rule holds good today. The lawyers themselves say 
they do not blame us and there has always been good-natured 
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interchange of repartee between members of the legal profession 
and this Chamber on that score. Asa matter of fact, the Chamber, 
like every other institution, has a high regard for the members of 
the Bar and we have had, from time to time, some very eminent 
lawyers as honorary members of the Chamber. Elihu Root and 
Charles E. Hughes are now on our list of honorary members, 
and you will see, over to my right, a portrait of the late Joseph H. 
Choate, who was also an honorary member of the Chamber. 

May I assure you again how pleased we are to have you as our 
guests, and we hope we may some time in the near future again 
have the privilege of welcoming you here. Luncheon will be 
served here in this room as soon as the meeting adjourns, but if 
any of you would care to look through the Library on the top 
floor, we shall be glad to have you do so before beginning luncheon. 

CHARLES T. GWYNNE 





Courlesy of State Conservation Commission 


Saratoga Battlefield. 1. The Freeman House as it is Today. The Middle 

Section is Believed to be the Original House. 2. From the South the 
House is Little More than a Ruin. 3. Venerable Lilac Tree that Prob- 
ably was Growing at the Time of the Battle. 
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Saratoga Battlefield. General Poor’s Headquarters as it Appeared in May, 
1926. (Left-hand Portion of Shed on the Neilson Farm.) 
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Saratoga Battlefield. General Poor’s Headquarters Restored and Placed on 
New Foundation as it Stood at the Time of the Battle. 


THE FIGHTING AROUND NEW YORK CITY 
IN 1776 


In the discussion of the course of events in and around the City 
of New York in the momentous year 1776, historians have devoted 
very detailed attention to the individual occurrences and to the 
strategy of the successive engagements, but there is room for a 
wider observation of the strategic plan which was governing the 
general plan of operations. Consideration of the general policy 
of the leaders on both sides will lead to the conclusion that it 
was the control of the waters giving access to the Hudson River 
and the Sound, which was the major element in the campaign. 

Seated at the mouth of the great waterway, New York was 
destined to become the real center of the entire operations of the 
British government in reducing the rebellion of the provinces, 
and as a matter of fact, it so remained throughout the course 
of the seven years struggle, and it was not abandoned until the 
British authorities finally relinquished their project. 

Word was brought from Europe as early as 1775, that the plan 
of control of the Hudson was that which had been adopted by 
the military authorities in England, but already, prior to receipt 
of that information, the Continental Congress had directed 
preparations to be made for the defence of the course of the great 
river. 

The provincial congress of New York promptly took action, 
appointing as its agents, Colonel James Clinton and Mr. Tappan 
to survey sites and to report “the most proper place for erecting 
one or more fortifications.” Those gentlemen reported in June, 
1775, suggesting the selection of certain places for fortifications 
which were afterwards so utilized, and also offering the scheme 
of obstructing the water passage by the use of floating booms 
chained together, which later took form in the chains and booms 
of Fort Montgomery and West Point. 

Upon the retirement of the British forces from Massachusetts 
to Halifax, the future destination of the enemy troops became a 
question of anxious consideration by Washington and other 
leaders of the American defence, and all opinions concurred in the 
belief that the next attack would be directed upon the mouth 
of the river. 
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We find, therefore, early in 1776, both parties to the struggle 
engaged in preparations for a trial of strength in the waters of 
the little city on the exposed end of the Island of Manhattan, 
surrounded by miles of broad channels, too wide to command 
with artillery, too deep to obstruct, and too extensive to permit 
of effectual protection of its shores from undetermined points of 
attack. The efforts of its defenders to provide defences at de- 
sirable points and headlands, and to patrol the many weak places 
along its shores, are well known. 

To the British, the problem was almost equally difficult. Com- 
mand of the waters was assured by the numerous and powerful 
war vessels newly armed with heavier guns than their foe could 
procure. A great force of hardy and harshly-trained seamen 
could be counted on to chance any risks and even to force their 
way under the fire of guns in land defences. The Asia and the 
Phoenix were demonstrating how offensive such floating batteries 
could be and yet maintain an anchorage in the waters of the 
harbor. But without control of the land adjacent to the river, 
the fleet of Britain might sail up and down the river and never 
bring the struggle to any conclusion. 

Therefore, the chief difficulty to be met was the means of 
transporting armed land forces around the broad water spaces, 
and it was the British Navy that solved the problem, by the pro- 
duction of the flat-boat, which was the disastrous cause of the 
failure at all points of American defence. These flat-boats, 
brought over on the decks of war-ships, launched in the harbor, 
manned by trained sailors and handled by skilled navigators, 
formed a new weapon which defied distance and time, and they 
were the means of landing troops on beaches, making their way 
over shallows, penetrating into creeks and streams, and even 
standing the buffetting of the waves and rocks of the passage of 
Hellgate. In these flat-boats the British army landed on Staten 
Island, were transferred to Gravesend Bay,—they were sneaked 
up the East river-hiding behind the frigate Rose, into Newtown 
Creek, whence they carried over Howe’s force to Kips Bay. 

They were utilized in transferring his army to Throgs Neck and 
to Pelham, and they transported the Hessians to Davenport’s 
Neck. They were a deciding feature in the capture of Fort 
Washington, when, emerging from their hiding places along the 
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shore line of the Harlem river, they brought the Light Tnfaritry. 


to the foot of Fort George hill, and with the aid of navy boats a 
landed the Forty-second Highlanders at 165th street, thus break-°.”*’. 


ing into the defence of the Heights. 

We may perceive in the employment of this ferriage system a 
result of the selection of the brothers Howe as joint commanders, 
Richard in charge of the fleet and the flat-boats, and William 
at the head of the land forces. Their combined strategy, which 
always consisted in an effort to get around to the rear of their 
enemy’s works or military positions, depended on the mobility of 
their troops which was secured by the use of the flat-boats. 

Back of the boats, of course, was the overwhelming floating 
force of the British navy, which covered the movements of the 
troops at all points by the use of a variety of vessels suited to all 
occasions and situations. It was not the heavy warships, such 
as the Halifax type of fifty guns, that were effective in New York 
waters, or the Asia, a sixty-four gun vessel which defied the 
beginnings of the warfare, but the lighter types of war vessel, 
such as the forty-four gun Phoenix, the thirty-two gun La Brune, 
and particularly the handy little twenty-gun frigates Rose and 
Pearl, on the still lighter armed schooners Tryal and Fanny, 
the sloops Kingfisher and Merlin, which swarmed like wasps in all 
the channels, creeks, bends and bays of the harbor, scoured the 
shores, kept in touch with Tories, carried information, forced 
their way past the obstructions at Fort Washington, navigated 
Hellgate, and made light of all the efforts of American resistance. 
That any serious defence was attempted, and any desperate 
fighting engaged in by the American forces, under such discourag- 
ing and preponderating superiority of means and methods of 
attack, is evidence of the hardihood and determination of those 
' defenders of New York and of their great leader. 

It must have been no small surprise to those who had counted on 
these cleverly arranged surprises and on the massive force behind 
them that they were compelled to engage in such stubborn and 
bloody struggles as Brooklyn and Fort Washington. Those 
engagements therefore, even with their accompanying losses 
to the patriotic cause, were not without an advantageous effect 
upon the future courses and the eventual success of the war for 
Independence. They demonstrated to the British military com- 
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mand. that in spite of every advantage on water, the control of 
- tke Hudson had to be fought out on land, and that they could 


e - only hold the City of New York and its surrounding defences by a 


diversion from other activities of a large part of their available 
troops. 

In the military engagements around New York during the year 
1776, a controlling element in the decisions seems to have been 
the flat-boat. 

REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON 


RESTORING REVOLUTIONARY 
BATTLEFIELDS! 


Under the provisions of chapter 767 and chapter 768 of the 
Laws of 1926, the purchase, restoration and rehabilitation of cer- 
tain battlefields and historic sites was made a function of the 
Conservation Commission acting in cooperation with an advisory 
board consisting of three Senators, three Assemblymen and three 
members appointed by the Governor. The work planned under 
these laws includes the acquisition and restoration of the battle- 
fields and historic sites in the so-called Burgoyne campaign of 
1777, which had for its objective the division of the Colonies along 
the line of the Hudson River and Lake Champlain so as to cut 
the New England Colonies off from the Southern Colonies and 
facilitate their subjugation. The campaign culminated in the 
defeat of General Burgoyne at the Battle of Saratoga and the 
surrender of his entire army. This year the Commission acquired 
nearly 660 acres of land on the Saratoga battlefield where good 
progress has been made in clearing the field, building roads, restor- 
ing old structures and generally laying the foundation for an 
intelligent development of great historic importance. Preliminary 
plans also have been made for the restoration of the Bennington 
Battlefield, Fort Stanwix and the Oriskany Battlefield, the suit- 
able monumenting of the scene of Jane McCrea’s murder and the 
marking of the trail over which General Knox moved the cannon 
from Fort Ticonderoga to Dorchester Heights, resulting in the 
evacuation of Boston by the British troops. No land has been 
purchased on the Oriskany Battlefield for the reason that it is 
held at a price in excess of the appropriation. The transfer to 
the State of forty-eight acres of the Oriskany Battlefield, pur- 
chased by popular subscription and now held by the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Utica as trustee has been requested 
of the Mohawk Valley Historical Association by the Advisory 
Board on Battlefields and Historic Sites. A like transfer was 
asked of the Oneida Historical Society for five acres and the 
monument on the Oriskany Battlefield in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 768, which authorizes the Conservation Com- 


Reprinted with permission from the Annual Report of the State Con- 
servation Commission for 1926, published January 1927. 
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mission to accept during the year 1926 sites or parts of sites of 
historic battles of the Revolution. 

The Advisory Board on Battlefields and Historic Sites is con- 
stituted as follows: George O. Slingerland, chairman: Assembly- 
man Burton D. Esmond, vice-chairman: Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education, represented by Dr. Alexander C. Flick, 
State Historian: Alexander Macdonald, Conservation Commis- 
sioner: Rev. John J. Finn, Francis Lynch, Senator Warren T. 
Thayer, Senator Jeremiah Keck, Senator Thomas C. Brown, 
Assemblyman Gordon C. Ferguson and Assemblyman William D. 
Thomas, with Herbert F. Prescott as secretary. 

The report of the Advisory Board follows: 

THE FuTURE OF THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE BURGOYNE CaAM- 
PAIGN.—The New York State Legislature of 1926 will go down in 
history as having accomplished more by the preservation of the 
most important historical section relating to the Revolutionary War 
than any of the other Legislatures since the State government was 
organized in 1777, the year of the Burgoyne invasion and surrender. 

For 149 years the lovers of American history had hoped that 
the hallowed Oriskany, Bennington and Saratoga fields would be 
preserved for posterity and that they would be public places, 
instead of being privately owned. The great step was made by 
the action of the Assembly and Senate and the approval of Gov- 
ernor Smith. The action was made possible by the great demand 
of the people through the press of the State, who advocated the 
idea of acquisition and restoration earnestly. Money was appro- 
priated to preserve lands at Oriskany and Saratoga as the State 
had already acquired the Bennington Battlefield. At Saratoga 
the lands held by the Saratoga Battlefield Association consisted 
of the Freeman farm, 179.95 acres; the Sarles farm, 213.89 acres, 
making a total of 393.84 acres. The Gannon farm, 111.58 acres, 
and the Neilson farm, 149.54 acres, making a total of 261.12 acres, 
were also purchased from the owners. This makes a total of 654.96 
acres running practically through the center of the battlefields. 
More land on each side of the present reservation is required to 
complete the battlefield area and surveys are being made to deter- 
mine the exact acreage necessary for the plans of the Advisory 
Committee on Battlefields and Historic Sites. The subcommittee 
on Oriskany has not yet succeeded in getting the lands required at 
the ravine and adjacent territory, but probably will ina short time. 
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The Conservation Commission has pressed the work of rehabili- 
tation of the acquired lands at Bemis Heights energetically. 
Several miles of fencing with the hedge rows and stone fences 
have been removed, the old orchard at the southerly entrance 
to the reservation has been made a comfortable camping place for 
tourists who wish to visit the battlefields, 12 open fire places have 
been erected, a well drilled and pump installed and west of the 
old entrenchments the proposed cemetery has been marked out. 
The powder magazine on the Neilson farm has been restored with 
the original stones, it being now a solid building, 18 by 12 feet, 
on the exact site it occupied in 1777 with a weathered shingle roof 
and beams. 

The plot of land in which the powder magazine is situated has 
been graded and drained with walks leading to the road and 
around the building and the ground adjacent terraced on the 
north side. The one building on the whole battlefield that was a 
witness to the stirring scenes of 1777 has been carefully detached 
from the present residence of the Neilson family and moved south 
on a solid stone foundation. The sides have been straightened and 
new roof and siding put on, the interior has been replastered and 
finished exactly as the original, excepting the fire place, which 
will be built in the spring. A drawing that has recently been 
found in an old book will be used as a guide for the fire place. 
This building will then be as it was at the time General Poor and 
General Learned occupied it and when Major Ackland of the 
British grenadiers was brought in on October 7, 1777. Generals 
Poor and Learned had the rear room as their bedroom and Major 
Ackland, who was a prisoner, occupied a cot in the northeast 
corner. 

With respect to this room and building the Advisory Board 
requests gifts of all relics, furniture, papers and pictures that a 
patriotic people may wish to donate to the building so that a 
grateful nation may visit them. A showcase will be placed in the 
building this fall to take care of several relics that have already 
been donated, consisting of cannon balls, grape shot, lead bullets, 
powder horns, flint lock guns and flint locks, buckles, coins and 
buttons. 

The cemetery to the west of the Neilson house has been cleared 
preparatory to the building of a fence about 400 feet square and 
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a suitable entrance on the west side of the State road. The plot 
now occupied by the wagon house will be used as a resting place 
overlooking the cemetery. North of the residence a small log 
building on the site of General Benedict Arnold’s original head- 
quarters will be erected and on the site of old Fort Neilson a block 
house or fort of the period of 1777. 

About three miles of gravel roads have been laid out and partly 
finished. One road past the powder magazine from the State road 
opposite the orchard to the upper level of the Neilson farm, 
branching off the east inside the American entrenchments. An- 
other from a point directly south of the middle ravine to the 
top of the height of the ravine around the east, down through the 
eastern end of the ravine crossing a substantial log bridge and 
on through the Freeman farm to the road running from the State 
road to Wilbur’s basin is practically ready, with a little more 
graveling and rolling. Another road starting at the north of the 
great ravine and following along the north and west side of the 
ravine is almost completed. This joins the road to the Freeman 
farm and runs through the center of the fighting area. 

Signs are being placed all over the field under the direction of 
the State Historian which inform the public of the different events 
and historic sites of the battlefield. 

The Conservation Commission is now surveying the whole area 
of the battleground for the purpose of obtaining the acreage 
needed for the completion of the park system. 

A great work has been accomplished this year. The Advisory 
Board has held meetings at Oriskany, Fort Stanwix, Albany, 
Gettysburgh, Valley Forge, Ticonderoga, Boston and Bennington. 
They have studied park systems and inspected the historic sites 
of the whole Burgoyne campaign and the Knox trail. Each mem- 
ber has given generously of his time and knowledge. The sub- 
committees appointed have worked faithfully with the Advisory 
Board. Much has been attained in the few months of the late 
summer and fall. To one with vision much remains to be done. 
The Federal government is planning a survey of the whole historic 
area. New York State will ask Congress to put a monument within 
the cemetery area in memory of the fallen heroes whose blood was 
shed that this nation might live. The several States whose sons 
were in the American army have been asked to do their share in 
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monumenting different portions of the field which will be laid out 
in a manner descriptive of the various States. England will be 
asked to place a fitting monument to her fallen sons and the Scotch 
people should erect a suitable memorial to General Fraser. A 
movement has been started by prominent Poles to honor Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, whose ability in planning the fortifications and knowl- 
edge of the geographical outline of the country was largely instru- 
mental in accomplishing the result obtained. 

Much thought is being given by the board to a suitable observa- 
tion tower to be located in an advantageous spot so that the people 
who visit the field may see the whole battleground and visualize 
the entire movements of the two armies on these days of strife. 
This building should be large enough and high enough so that a 
large museum could be housed; a circular part that could contain 
a cyclorama of the two battles of Saratoga; each State of the 
original thirteen have a part of the building or perhaps an entire 
floor; an auditorium in which the Sons of the Revolution and 
Daughters of the Revolution could have permanent headquarters 
and auditorium, and on the top an observation tower that would 
grandly typify America’s greatness and strength, showing the 
growth of our land in the 150 years, since the seed of liberty was 
firmly planted and nourished by the blood of the heroes who fell 
on September 19 and October 7, 1777. 


TRACING AND MARKING THE Knox Trait.—During the winter 
of 1775-76 Colonel Henry Knox was authorized by General Wash- 
ington to take from Ticonderoga to Boston the cannon and mili- 
tary stores which passed into American hands with the capture 
of Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point in May, 1775. 

With the cooperation of General Schuyler, Colonel Knox, on 
December 6, 1775, began to take the artillery train down Lake 
George to Fort George. From Fort George the cannon and military 
stores were drawn on sleds to Albany and on to Boston, where 
they enabled Washington to drive the British out of that city. 

Considering the historical significance of this expedition, and 
the cooperation of the two States, New York and Massachusetts, 
in its consummation, it seemed appropriate to men interested in 
our history in both commonwealths that this Knox Trail should 
be suitably marked from Fort Ticonderoga to Dorchester Heights 
during the Sesquicentennial. 
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Of the funds appropriated by New York for historical purposes 
in 1926, the sum of $10,000 was allocated for marking the Knox 
Trail. A committee consisting of Dr. A. C. Flick, chairman; 
Senator Mortimer Y. Ferris of Ticonderoga, Senator Warren T. 
Thayer of Chateaugay, Francis Lynch of Victory Mills, Major 
Albert S. Callan of Chatham and William H. Hill of Fort Edward 
was appointed on June 16, 1926, by the Advisory Board to deter- 
mine the exact route, to decide upon the number, character and 
location of the markers, and to arrange for their erection and 
dedication. Massachusetts has also made an appropriation and 
named a commission to cooperate with the New York committee. 

The committee reported to the Advisory Board on September 28, 
1926: 

1. Thatacareful study had been made of contemporary sources, 
local histories and maps to determine the exact route taken by the 
expedition from Fort Ticonderoga to the Massachusetts border. 
The roads traversed and the ferries used have been fixed for prac- 
tically the entire route, and in company with Massachusetts these 
points have been determined by a personal visit. 

2. That several conferences have been held with the Massachu- 
setts commission to discuss the type, size, material and inscription 
of a dignified and appropriate marker for use along the entire 
Knox Trail in both States. Progress has been made, but further 
details will have to be arranged. 

3. That the number of markers for the Knox Trail and their 
location in towns, villages and cities where they will be read by 
the most people have been decided. 

4. That the erection and dedication of these markers should 
take place during the summer of 1927. Local civic bodies and 
patriotic societies will be invited to cooperate with the State in 
dedicatory ceremonies. 

On the border line between New York and Massachusetts the 
two States will hold a joint ceremony. 

This report of progress by the committee was approved by the 
Advisory Board and it was instructed to continue its work. 


Fort STANWIX AND OrISKANY.—The report of Gordon C. Fer- 
guson, Rev. John J. Finn and Alexander C. Flick, subcommittee 


on Fort Stanwix and Oriskany, to the chairman of the Advisory 
Board follows: 
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In following the outline, given by Elihu Root, that the events 
of the Burgoyne campaign should be treated as a unit, parked as 
a unit and memorialized as a unit, that the events occurring in 
New York State might receive the national recognition to which 
they are entitled, your chairman of the Fort Stanwix-Oriskany 
section of this campaign welcomed your generous offer to add to 
his committee by invitation the aid of Frederick Emerick of 
Oswego, Franklin Chase of Syracuse, Albert R. Kessinger of Rome 
and W. Pierrepont White of Utica, and we submitted to your 
committee on your personal inspection of this area the following— 
all but one of which have met with your approval—as a proper 
plan to work toward in the consummation of a State treatment 
of the areas bound together by the sixty-seven days of defensive 
action from August 3 to October 17, 1777, when Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga annihilated the last vestige of his power 
and insured the recognition of our nation by France. 

The outline of our plan is summarized as follows: 

1. To secure by purchase or condemnation additional land at 
Oriskany Battlefield. 

2. Purchase of military sites in Rome. 

3. Parking part of Oriskany bluff from Whitesboro to Oriskany. 

4. Use of Erie canal lands from Rome to Herkimer homestead 
as part of State park memorial to Herkimer’s 800 men who fought 
at Oriskany August 6, 1777, when Burgoyne’s advancing columns 
were first checked. 

5. A unit celebration on the part of the State in 1927 of the 
events in 1777 that occurred in Albany, Oswego, Ticonderoga, 
Fort Stanwix, Oriskany, Bennington, Saratoga, the Highlands, or 
elsewhere in connection with the Burgoyne campaign. 

6. The marking of the routes of the armies in their advances 
and retreats of that year. 

The consummation of these six steps will in the course of ten 
or twelve years connect by a State parkway, to be known as the 
Oriskany Herkimer Memorial road, Herkimer’s homestead. with 
Fort Stanwix Battlefield and Fort, where the stars and stripes 
were first unfurled in the face of any enemy, and forever mark 
the route taken by Herkimer’s men to repel the invasion of the 
Mohawk valley, and mark Oriskany, where first was stemmed the 
victorious march of Burgoyne’s columns that had already in the 
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Champlain valley captured Ticonderoga, defeated the American 
forces at Hubbardtown, and whose slow but daily advance on 
Albany had filled New England and Philadelphia with ever- 
growing and unspeakable panic. 

The necessity of visualizing the proper steps for expression in 
the parkway and determining suitable areas to be parked in a 
unit plan with the events that occurred at Bennington and Sara- 
toga to be memorialized in unison with these battlefields that the 
greatness of Burgoyne’s defeat may be impressed upon our nation 
in the coming sesquicentennial celebration in 1927 by the State 
of New York has been but a part of your committee’s work. 

Taking up each of the steps our report of plans for accomplish- 
ment is as follows: 

1. The price asked for the land on the Oriskany Battlefield 
was too high to permit purchase with the money available. The 
Board therefore recommends that such land as is needed be 
acquired either by purchase or condemnation. The Oriskany 
monument is to be repointed in the spring of 1927. The titles 
to the 48 acres and the 5 acres with the monument are now held 
respectively by the Mohawk Valley Historical Association and 
Oneida Historical Society, and requests have been made for the 
transfer of the titles to the State. 

2. Options have been secured and a survey is being made of 
the lower landing place which was the site of John Johnson’s 
camp during the siege of Fort Stanwix. 

3. Oriskany bluff. Under this bluff slept Herkimer’s army the 
night before the battle on the corduroy road cut through the 
solid forests of stately trees, while their northern border touched 
the impenetrable swamps that surrounded Fort Stanwix and filled 
all this part of the Mohawk valley. This we have no money as 
yet to acquire, but it should be acquired in the future. 

4. The use of the abandoned Erie canal between Herkimer 
homestead and Fort Stanwix as a memorial parkway gives oppor- 
tunity for recognition of the historic events at the west end of 
the Mohawk valley which will not only lead to an understanding 
of these events by visitors, but will link up with the State parkway 
four large centers of population, Rome, Utica, Herkimer and 
Little Falls. 

5. The unit celebration has already been approved by your 
Commission as a State project. 
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Tur BuRGOYNE CAMPAIGN Maps.—The accompanying maps 
show the entire field covered by the Burgoyne campaign, General 
Herkimer’s march up the Mohawk valley to the relief of Fort 
Stanwix and the field on which was fought the two battles of 
Saratoga which resulted in the surrender of General Burgoyne’s 
army and the collapse of the expedition. 

The general map of the campaign shows the route taken by 
Burgoyne and his army from the Canadian line to Bemis Heights 
by way of Lake Champlain and Lake George and the foraging 
expedition into Vermont that resulted in the defeat of that por- 
tion of his army under Colonel Baum and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Breyman by General Stark and his New England militia. It 
also shows the ground covered by Colonel St. Leger from Oswego 
to Fort Stanwix and Oriskany where his wing of the army was 
routed and its supplies captured by the Americans. 

The map of General Herkimer’s march shows the route fol- 
lowed by the Americans from the Herkimer homestead to Fort 
Stanwix, the camping places on the first night and the night 
before the battle, when they had arrived at the Indian Village of 
Oriska near the field where the battle of Oriskany was fought, 
and the end of the march at Fort Stanwix in the present city of 
Rome. 

The map of the Saratoga battlefield shows the positions of the 
American and British forces, the lines of entrenchments and 
redoubts as they were at the time of the battle. It also shows 
the boundaries of the land already acquired by the state and the 
land needed to complete the state’s ownership of all the field 
covered by the two battlefields. 


New York State Advisory Board on 
Battlefields and Historic Sites. 
GrorceE A. SLINGERLAND, Chairman 


GARRISON ORDERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF FORT NIAGARA, ETC. 


Garrison Orders November 15th, 1812. 


Having been Assigned to the Command of this Important post 
by General Smyth. I Shall expect that every exertion will be 
made by both Officers and men to promote General Cause and the 
defence of this place. The duties Although Severe & Ardorous, 
it is expected will be performed with cheirfulness and promptitude 
by all. The details for duty on the public works will be made from 
this Regt by Major Armsted of the US Engineers and the Comdt 
hopes that the Utmost Activity will be used to put this post in a 
Complete State of defence. 

Capt» McKeon of the 3°? Regt US Artilary will take the Com- 
mand of All the Artilery at this post and will be Obeyed Accord- 
ingly. The Garrison will be detailed as usual. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comdt 


1The original orderly book here reproduced is in the library of Queens 
University and was the subject of the interesting paper, ‘“The Orderly Room 
of Old Fort Niagara,’”’ read at the annual meeting of this Association at 
Buffalo, October 2, 1924, by R. Bruce Taylor, LL.D., principal of Queens 
University, Kingston, Ontario. It is of such merit as source material that it 
will be published in full in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL in successive numbers. 
The following brief description is condensed from Dr. Taylor’s paper. 

The earlier portion of the record in this large volume of unruled paper is 
headed “‘Garrison Orders and Proceedings of Fort Niagara” and runs from 
Nov. 15, 1812 (Battle of Queenston Heights, Oct. 13, 1812) to May 12, 1813, 
and covers 49 pages, practically all in the same handwriting but without any 
record of the identity of the writer. Interspersed with the Garrison Orders 
are General, Division and Brigade Orders and a long list of army promotions. 
Following this come ‘‘A Return of the British Prisoners of War at Fort Niagara, 
19th June, 1813” and “British Prisoners of War taken at the Capture of Fort 
George on the 27th May, 1813.” 

The record in the other end of the volume contains the Garrison Orders of 
Fort Niagara, Oct. 1o—Dec. 16, 1813. The hand writing in this section is 
generally that of Lieut. Loomis, though Gen. McClure now and then wrote 
his own orders, and Capt. Rochester sometimes signed orders as aide-de-camp. 
The record could not be continued, for on the night of December 18th when 
the British captured Fort Niagara, the Orderly Book fell into the hands of 
Captain Cox. who left it to an aunt of the Rev. G. D. Ferguson, donor of 
the volume to the university library, May 1869. 
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Regimental Orders November 18th, 1812.1 


A regimental court-martial will Assemble to day at 11. oClk 
for the trial of Such prisoners as may be brought before them 


by order of 
Capt» McKeon, Prest Geo McFeely 
Capt» McFarland \ Nemher Lieut Co! Comde. 
Capt» Milliken 


Lieut Windle Judge advocate. 


William Hill, charged of disobedience of orders. To which 
charge the prisoner pleads not guilty. 

Sergt Simons of Capts McKeons company being Sworn, deposith 
and Saith, that Hill Some time since, did abuse and use riotous 
threats against him, the Sergeant. The court find the prisoner 
Guilty and Sentence him to be chained to a wheel-barrow for one 
week at hard Labour and Confined at night. 

McFarren of Captain Leonards company charged with dis- 
obedience. Pleads Guilty. 

Sentence of the Court, that he be chained to a wheel-barrow 
one week at hard Labour. 

Lieut W. R. Windle Jas McKeon Cpt 
Judge Advocate President 

I approve of the Afs* Sentences of the Court-Martial and order 

the punishments to be put into execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comds 


Garrison Orders Novr 17th, 1812. 


From the critical situation that we are placed in at present it is 
‘expected that every officer and Soldier will use their utmost 
exertions to put this Garrison in a State of defence. The Officers 
will pay attention to the different beats of the drum, see that 
the men turn out at revilee and at retreat, cause the rolls to be 
called, noting those absent without leave, and punishing every 
Soldier that is caught out of the line of his duty. 

If in future, any soldier, or any other person, is caught bringing 


1So dated in original, though November 17th. follows. 
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Whiskey into this Garrison, they will be punished According to 
the Sentence of A Garrison Court-martial. 
Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Garrison Orders Novr 19th, 1812. 


The captains of the different companies will have their mens 
cartridg boxes filled with ball cartridges this evening. They will 
see that their men are provided with good flints and cause their 
men to keep their guns in the best of order. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Garrison Orders Nov: 20th, 1812. 


The officer of the day will go the grand rounds every two hours 
during the night and the Officer of the guard will send a Corporal 
and a file of men to Visit the Sentenals every hour. The Officers of 
the day, officers of the guards & patrolls, are to be on the alert 
all night, More particularly from 3. OClock until revilee, the 
Soldiers are not to take off their Cloths when they lie down, they 
are to sleep on their arms, that in case of an alarm, they can turn 
out at a moment. 

WARNING. The Sentry boxes are to be taken down this 
evening. The officers must pay particular attention to the above 
orders. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Garrisorders Nov: 20th, 1812. 


Lieut Co! Gray having been Ordered to this pla[ce] by Gea 
Smyth, he is to take Command of all the Artilery, and is to be 
respected and Obeyed as Second in command. The artilery will 
obey all his orders both Officers, and non commissioned Officers & 
privates until further Orders. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 
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Lieut Col Gray of the New-York Militia Stationed the Officers 


and men as follows Viz. 


On the South Tower 

Capt» McKeon with 6 Artiler- 
PS1S GP OEty i450) go saneto ht: 

On the North tower 

Capt» Jacks with 5 Artilists 7 


South Bastion— 
Lieut Reese with 10 Artilists 2 


S. West Bastion 
Lieut Windle with 12 Artilists 


On the N. West Tower 

Lieut Hooper with 4 Artilists 2 
Ra re sao) 33 bos, 2 

Salt Battery 

Lieut Gunswort 

Lieut Harriss 

Be Artists 12 Inf... :.. 5... 


Total 











Artilerists Infantry Guns 
6 6 t-i2 Pr 
5 7 1.6. Pr 
10 2 1 18 Pr 
12 2 rss Pr 
4 2 1 6'Pr 
8 122 18 &/4 Prs 
45 Art 31 Inft 7 Guns 
Art 45 
Officers 7 
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Detail of Garrison, & Piquet Guards 


: Garrison Guard of 27 men 
Garrison Guard No 1 at the main Gate 
“« 2 at the half Moon 

‘‘ 3 behind Yellow Barracks 

‘‘ 4 North Bastion 

“5 North Curtain 


a 


a 


a 


‘ 6 South Curtain 
‘ 7 South Bastion 
‘ 8 South west half Bastion 
9 on the top of the tower 
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Three Piquet Guards, 2 of 24 men each, and one of 9 men 
No 1 in North tower 
‘** 1 on the top of the Tower 
double Sentries at 3 places on the Lake 
shore as far as the Woods. 
2 in South Tower 
double Sentinels on the river upto the 
first Battery, one of which to be at 
the Wicker Gate. 
Each of the piquet Guards will place 
a double centinel approaching each 
other across the point. 


oe 


One Piquit Guard of 9 men. one centinel on the Wharf, one 
between that and Barier Gate and One on the North side of the 
Wharf in front of ye Stables. 

Three Officers of the respective Guards, to patroll every half 
hour 
Garrison Guard 1° Piquet Do 2"4 Piquet Do 3° Piquet De 

27 X 24 X 24 X 9 Total 84 men 


Garrison Orders Novr 24th, 1812. 


The captains of Companies will cause their men to be paraded 
with Arms and Accoutrements, see that their men keep their arms 
in good order and that the men do not lose or destroy their cart- 
ridges, the men will be on their arms all night. No soldier, citizen 
or woman shall passin or out of this Garrison without a pass 
Signed by the Commanding Officer or Officer of the day [ or by the 
Officer of the Guard']. Any Sentinal that is caught conversing 
with any Stranger whilst on post, will be punished According 
to the Sentence of a Court-Martial. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comde 


Garrison Orders November 26th, 1812. 


In case of an alarm all the officers commanding Guns, sleep each 
night as near as possable to their commands, together with their 
Artillerists, with their arms and Accoutrements in good order. 


1These words cancelled in original. 
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The remainer of the artillery will be divided into two commands, 
one stationed on the eminencere in the rear of the North Block- 
house the other outside the piquits in the rear of the old Mess- 
House. Lieut Espy will post Capt Millikens company at the rear 
of the curtain and inside the piquits. Capt» McFarland and 
compy will draw up in front of the Elaboratory and red Barracks, 
and there attend the orders of the Col, all the officers with guns if 
possible. Each Soldiers arms and Accoutrements in good order 
and cartridge Boxes filled, any officer or soldier found out of his 
place three minutes after the drum beats the alarm, will be tried by 
a Court-martial. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara Decer 6th, 1812. 


A Drum-head court-martial will assemble immediately for the 
trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland President 


Capt» Milliken b 
‘Lieut Rees Ee 


Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdg 


The court met agreeable to the above order, when Samuel 
Lonas was tried for drunkeness, and disorderly Conduct. Proved 
guilty and Sentenced, that his ration of Whiskey be stoped for 
two weeks. 

William Chambers, was tried for Stealing Cloaths, and sen- 
tenced to receive 12 Cobbs, on his bare posteriors. 

Geo Erwig was tried for Striking and Abusing a non Com- 
missioned Officer, and Sentenced to weare a ball and Chain for 10 
days, that he have the Shoulder knot, he made to insult the N. C. 
Officer with, sewed to the back of his [Coat] for the same time, 
perform police duty and sleep in the Guard-house at Night. 

I. B. Coats & I. R. Brown ware tryed for fighting found guilty 
and Sentenced to ten days hard Labor, & Confined to ye Guard- 
house at Night. 

Jos H. Rees, Lt 3° Arty D. McFarland Capta 

Judge Advocate. 22°4 Inft President 
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I approve of the Afs* Sentences and order them to be put into 
Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comdeg 


Garrison Orders Decer 10th, 1812. 


The Captains of Infantry will cause their Companies to drill 
two hours every day either in squads or in Companies, the hours 
for drill Shall be as follows, from eleven to twelve OClock in the 
forenoon and from two to three in the after-noon. 

If the day be wet or Cold, the drill Can be performed in the 
Blockhouses or in Some of the Barracks. The officers of Infantry 
will attend at the Commanding officers quarters with arms at 10. 
OClock in the fore-noon, and at three OClock in the after-noon 
every day. 

N. B. Adjt Guy is to see and cause these orders to be put into 
execution. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdeg 


Garrison Orders December 16th, 1812. 


It will in future be the duty of every officer of the Guard to 
furnish the officer who relieves him, with a list of the prisoners, 
their Crimes, by whom confined, and when, Also all Articles in 
charge of the Guard; in order that the Officer relieveing may be- 
come responsible for the prisoners and such articles as are left in 
his charge, of which, a correct Report must be furnished the 
Officer of the day: at the time of relieveing. 

The officer of the new Guard must inspect the prisoners and 
everything in Charge of the Guard before he receives them and 
cause the sergeant to have the guard house well cleaned before 
troop Beating. All prisoners who are in the guard-house at the 
time of relieving, who have no written Crime lodged against 
them (convicts Excepted) are to be discharged from confinement, 
and all Officers and non. com™ officers who confine any person 
with an intention to have him or them punished by a court- 
martial, must send with the prisoner his crime signed by the 
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officer who confines him, but if only a temporary confinement is 
intended no written crime will be sent with him. 

The Officer of the Guard will draw rations for all prisoners not 
belonging to companies in the Garrison and see that those be- 
longing to companies in the Garrison are furnished with their 
provisions by the Orderly Sergt of the Company to which they 
belong. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara Decer 18th, 1812. 


A garrison court-martial will assembel this day at 10 OClock 
for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland President Geo McFeely 
Capt» Milliken Lieut Co! Comdeg 
Lieut F. A. eo Eo a 


In compliance with the above order the Court met, when 
Edward M. Wade was arraigned, Charged with accusing a fellow- 
soldier of Theft. 

Specification I. Falsely charging Jeremiah Mahony with 
pilfering the Blanket of the Accused: prisoner pleads Guilty. 

Silas Dunbar, on being duly sworn, said, that prisoner had lost 
his Blanket—that prisoner could get no information by serching 
for it—and in consequence of the Accused Obtaining leave of 
Absence, evidence as well as prisoner thought Mahony had the 
Blanket. Prisoner and a file of men wen[t] in quest of Mahony, 
but previous to their return the Blanket had been found in the 
knapsack of Corporal Brown, who through mistake had put it 
there in place of his own. 

Sentence of the Court. The evidence given in this case, is not of 
such a nature as to criminate the prisoner, and they Immediately 
releas him from Confinelme]nt. 

Bradford Kenyon, a private was brought before the Court and 
Charged with disobedience of orders. 

Specification I. Disobeying the orders of Serget Convers. 
Pleads Guilty. Sergt Convers on being sworn, said, that he the 
Witness had been Ordered to get every man to assist in mounting 
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the howitzer—Prisoner refused Obeying—swore by God he would 
not go for him or any other person unless so disposed—that the 
evidence in Enfourceing his duty was caught by the neck, and 
struck by the prisoner, receiving during the above time consider- 
able of abuse. ; 

Sentence. Ten Cobs, one week at hard labor and confined in 
the guard-house at night during the time. 

John Stewart, prisoner charged with being absent without 
Leave. 

Specification I. Quiting the garrison without a regular pass. 

Prisoner pleads Guilty. 

Sergeant Delvin, on being sworn, said, that prisoner was re- 
turned to the officer of the Guard by himself and a file of men 
before revilee. 

Adjutant Rees, on being sworn said that he did not give per- 
mission to the prisoner, through himself or any other person to be 
absent. 

Phillip Eisneore, on being sworn, said, that prisoner was anxious 
to accompany some soldiers for a short distance who had rec? 
furloughs, that One of the latter by the name of Goodall, said he 
would obtain leave for prisoner. Goodall left the room, returned 
and said he had permission for prisoner. 

Sentence. To be at Labor for one week and remanded to the 
guard-house during the time at night. 

F. A. Wise, Lieutenant D. McFarland Capt 
Judge Advocate 22 Inft President 

I approve of the above sentances and order it to be put into 
Execution this Evening at or after paraid. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comde 


Garrison Orders Decer 26th, 1812. 


All fires and Lights Except in the hospital shall be put out 
immediately after tattoo, and the Officers and Soldiers repair to 
rest, where they will remain until revillee Beating next morning. 
The officer of the day is particularly charged to have these orders 
Executed. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdt 
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Garrison Orders Decer 27th, 1812. 


All the Artificers in this Garrison are under the direction of 
Lieut Windle, and no other officer shall direct the artificers or take 
them from the public work, without an order. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comde 


Fort Niagara Decer 27th, 1812. 


A Garrison Court-martial will Assemble this day at ten OClock 
for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland, President Geo McFeely 
Capt» Milliken Lieut Co! Comds 
Ens. J. R. Guy \ eer 


The Court having met agreeable to order ware duly sworn 
proceeded to Business. Zadock McIntire was brought before 
them, charged with taking a blanket that was not his own to 
which charge the prisoner pleads Not Guilty. 

Sergt Gilbert of Capt» Millikens Company of Infantry, Sworn, 
said Solomon Boggs a private in Said Company, Lef[t] his blanket 
in ye. Guard-house when on post the last time, and Could not 
find it, that the blanket was found in the possession of Zadock 
McIntire of Capt» McFarlands Copy of Inft, that McIntire said he 
bought it of one of the artilery, that he abused the private that 
informed against him. McIntire pleads, that he borrowed it of one 
of the Guard, and asked him if he might keep it, that he said 
he had two and did not care if he did, that he then took it to his 
quarters, that Sergt Gilbert, then examined it and said it was 
Boggss. 

‘After due deliberation the court find McIntire (the prisoner) 
guilty of the Charge and sentence him, two weeks to hard Labor 
and confined to the Guard-house at night. 

Corp! T. Henry of Capt» McFarlands Company of Inft was then 
brought before the Court, Charged of being drunk & Riotous 
conduct on the 26th Instant to which charges the prisoner pleads 
not Guilty. 

The Court adjourned until tomorrow 10. OClock A. M. 
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Agreeable to Adjournment the Court met, where Corp! Henry 
was brought. 

Lieut Rippey, prossecutor, being duly sworn said, that Mrs 
Henry Came to him to get him to keep her husband quiet, which 
he several times threatened him, still he was noisy and fighting he 
at length ordered him to the Guard-house, on seeing the file of men 
after him he refused to go, and knocked down a soldier that stood 
near him. Sergt Spriggs Witness, says the prisoner was In- 
toxicated. 

Sergt Spriggs, sworn, said, he heard a disturbance and come to 
Henrys room and Saw Henry bloody as if he had been fighting, 
saw one Obrion strike him, asked Leave to take him to the Guard- 
house, which he did. 

On due deliberation, the Court find the prisoner, Corp! Henry 
Guilty of the Charges Alledged against him & Sentence that he 
shall be reduced to ye rank of a private. 

Was brought before the court John Anderson, a private in 
Capt» McFarlands company of Infantry charged by Sergt Spriggs 
of disorderly Conduct and abusive Language. 

Sergt Spriggs being duly sworn, says, he heard some noise and 
went to the door of the prisoners room, where he found the prisoner 
Very drunk and making use of bad Vulgar Language, whereon he 
applyed to Some of the officers who ordered him to be put under 
guard, which was done with a file of men. 

Corp! Andries being duly sworn, says, that the prisoner was 
much Intoxicated, had abused Mrs Andries. 

Witness for prisoner, William Nelson, being duly sworn, said 
that the prisoner had been in the Country, that he come home, 
Very much Intoxicated, when he found Mrs Andries in the room, 
who had not been there when he went from home, he, the prisoner 
asked Mrs Andries had she come there, she said by order, he then 
said, he thought she had no business there, she then abused him 
and he her, until he was taken to the guard-house. 

On due deliberation the Court Sentence the prisoner, John 
Anderson that his rations of whiskey be stoped for two weeks 
during which time he is to work at hard Labor and confined in 
the Guard-house every night. 


John R. Guy Ens D. McFarland Cpt 
Judge Advocate & Recorder 22° Inft President 
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I approve of the above Sentences and order that they may be 
put into Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 4th, 1813. 


A garrison court-martial will assemble this day at 11 OClock 
A. M- for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Geo McFeely 
Lieut Espy President Lieut Co! Comdeg 
Lieut F. A. Wise 
Ens Gillaspy \ cers 


The Court being duly organized agreeable to the above order 
Daniel Bringman was arraigned on the charge of striking Sergeant 
A. Johnson. 

Specifications I. Striking Serg* Johnson, when in the execution 
of his duty, as Sergt of the Guard. Prisoner pleads not Guilty. 

John Macpherson, on being duly sworn, said, that the prisoner 
& others ware quarreling in the Barrack room, that Sergt Johnson 
wanted to restore peace, and in the execution of his duty, was 
struck at by the prisoner. Sergt Johnson attempted to draw his 
sword after Bringman made the attempt to strike him. 

Sergt Johnson on being sworn, only confirmed the Evidence of 
Macpherson. 

Sentence. 10 days at hard Labour and remanded to the guard 
house at night during the time. 

John Jackson was brought before the court charged with chang- 
ing his post whilst on guard. 

. Specification. Quiting his post while a centinel, and on guard. 
Prisoner pleads not Guilty. 

Sergt Johnston on being duly sworn, said, that the prisoner left 
the guard-house in direct contradiction, to the officer of the Guard 
and the Sergeant, at the same time giving abusive language to the 
Latter. 

Corp! Hamilton, on being sworn, cooberated the evidence of 


the sergeant. 
Sentence. The Court find the prisoner Guilty and sentence him 
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to receive ten Cobs on the naked posteriors & one week at hard 
Labor & rem® to the Guard-house at Night. 
The Labour and Confinements of the afs’ Sentences to be put 
into Execution from the morning of the 5th of January 1813. 
William Gillaspy Ens Lieut David Espy 
Judge Advocate President 


The commanding officer approves of the above Sentences and 
orders that they be put into Execution this evening at parade. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 5th, 1813 


A garrison court-martial will assemble this day at 12 OClock for 
the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland Presidend. Geo McFeely 
Lieut F. A. Wise Lieut Co! Comdt 
Ens Culbertson \ ae 


The court being duly organized, in complance with the above 
Order, James Shaddock, a waggoner, was arraigned to ans: the 
charge of being drunk whilst on duty, and disposing of public 
property. 

Specification 1. Disposing of public property contrary to the 
articles of war. 

Specification 2. Being intoxicated while entrusted with a 
public team. 

Prisoner plads not Guilty to the preceeding Specification. 

Corp! Robert Brown, after being duly sworn, said that the 
prisoner was Considerably intoxicated, but is ignorant of his 
selling public property. 

Sentence. The Court find James Shaddock Guilty of the first 
Specification prefered against him, and sentence that he shall be 
dismissed from driving public teams, be at hard Labour for two 
weeks, remanded to the guard house at night, and his rations of 
Liquor Stopped for one month. 

Loring Pattil, a waggoner, was brought before the Court to 
answer the following Specifications, Viz 
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Specification 1 Intoxication whilst on public duty with a 
team. 

Specification 2" Disobedience of orders. 

Specification 37 «Selling public property. 

Prisoner pleads not Guilty to the three Specifications alledged 
against him. 

Corp! Robert Brown, on being duly Sworn, said, That the 
prisoner was on Christmas, incapable of duty, arising from an 
immoderate use of liquor but knows nothing of any other charge 
aledged against him. 

On being duly sworn James Stranehan said, Ensign Culbertson 
dismissed the prisoner from the team, afterwards sent for him, and 
prisoner refused to return immediately. 

Sentence. The court after mature deliberation find the prisoner 
Guilty of the first & Second Specification & Sentence that he shall 
receive 10 Cobs on ye naked posteriors. 

Charles H. Potter, to answer the following Specification. 

Specification. Selling public property. Prisoner pleads not 
Guilty. 

Corp! Brown on being duly sworn, said, That prisoner by the 
name of Potter, did sell a blanket-coat, whither public or not, 
Witness cannot say. 

John Williams, on being sworn, said, that he knew little else 
than what Corp! Brown had related, that prisoner was unwilling 
to sell the coat, but indused to do so by the persuasion of the other 
Artilerists present, That Witness thinks they rec’ four Dollars 
and a pint of whiskey for the coat, that the Artilerists promised to 
remunerate him for the same. 

Sentence. The court find the prisoner Guilty and sentence, that 
he shall be at hard Labor for one week, remanded to the Guard- 
house at night and remunerate to the U. S. the price of the coat. 

Corp! Thomas, was brought before the Court, to answer the 
following Specifications. 

Specification I. Being intoxicated, while having under his 
charge public teams on public duty. Prisoner pleads Guilty. 

Charles H. Potter, on being duly sworn, said, that he does not 
know of the intoxication of Corp! Thomasat any time, whilst under 
his command and on duty. The Court sentence Corp! Thomas to 
24 hours confinement. 

Ens Jno. C. Culbertson D. McFarland Capt» 
Judge Advocate 22 Infant President 
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The commanding officer approves of the above sentences & 
orders them to be put into execution this evening at parade. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 6th, 1813. 


A Garrison Court martial will assemble this day for the trial of 
such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capta McFarland President Geo McFeely 
Ens Wm. Wise PY members Lieut Col Comds 
Lieut Jno Wise 


The court met agreeable to order. After being duly organized 
proceeded to the trial of Sergt Muir upon the following Charges. 

Charge 1“ For Intoxication diferent times. Charge 2"4 Neglect 
of duty. 

The prisoner pleads guilty to both the Charges. 

Capta Milliken after being sworn, said, that the prisoner was 
drunk, at two diferent times, and that he neglected making out 
returns. 

Thomas Boyd after being sworn, saith, the prisoner, was Sick at 
the time he had to make out the returns, or muster rolls, he knew 
him to be Sick at two diferent times and that he bled him at the 
same times. 

There was no regular written charge against the prisoner, 
Specifying, what time and where he was drunk, the Court Sentence 
Sergt Muir to be suspended from command for ten days. 

It appears to the Court that the prisoner was unfit for duty when 
making out the muster roll. Therefore acquited upon ye 2™4 
charge. 

The Court proceeded to the trial of Valentine Sowders for dis- 
obedience of orders in refusing to beat as orderly drummer. 

Robinson after being sworn, Saith that he warned the prisoner 
for orderly drummer, and that he refused to attend. 

William Bowen, after being sworn, says, that he believed 
Sowders to be sick, that he complained of being sick before he 
heard Robinson warning him for orderly. 

The Court Sentence Valentine Sowders for disobedience of 
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orders, to be orderly every other day for a week, and those days 
which he is not orderly in the said week, to be at hard labor. 

The Court proceeded to the trial of Mathew Campbell charged 
For Striking and cutting Catharine Brown with a knife. 

Corporal Toy being sworn, says, Matthew Campbell took a 
kittle belonging to Catharine Brown, to fry his meat in. Catharine 
Brown went to take the kittle off of thefire, when Campbell Seized 
holt of a knife, struck her in the arm and cut her, he says the 
kittle was for the purpose of washing not cooking. 

Boggs, after being sworn, saith, that Campbell was going to fry 
meat in a kittle that was for the purpose of washing in, that Camp- 
bell had the meat in the kittle when Catharine Brown went to 
take it off of the fire Campbell snatched a knife out of his hand and 
cut Catharine Brown with it. 

Question did the kittle belong in the mess. 

Answer. Catharine Brown says she got the kittle from some 
person in the Yellow Barracks and had it for the purpose of wash- 
ing in. The Witness further states that the prisoner was Intoxi- 
cated and in a passion. 

The Court conceive Campbell Guilty of Wilfully cutting Cath- 
arine Brown. Therefore Sentence him to ten Cobbs and two weeks 
at hard Labor. 

William Gilaspie Ens D. McFarland Capt» 
Judge Advocate 22 Inft President 


The Commanding officer approves of the above sentences and 
order that they will be put into Execution this evening at parade. 
If the woman that Campbell Injured will acquit him the Com- 
manding officer has no objection. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 7, 1813. 


A Garris[on] court-martial will assemble this day for the trial of 
such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» Milliken President Geo McFeely 
Lieut F. A. Wise Lieut Co! Comdeg 
Ens Culbertson \ ems 
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Stouts & Herd of Capt» Millss company of Inft Charged of being 
absent from Quarters, attempting to dispose of their rations of 
Whisky belonging to their mess unlawfully. To which charges 
the prisoners pleads Guilty of being absent from Quarters, but not 
Guilty of attempting to dispose of the rations of Whiskey without 
the permission of the mess. 

Corp! Henry of Capts McFarlands Compy of Inft being Sworn, 
says after day Light this morning, I was Called to the Barrier 
Gate, the two prisoners ware there, they wanted to Go into the 
Garrison to buy tobacco. I discovered they had Whiskey with 
them, and took them to the guard-house. They said they In- 
tended, to exchange the Whiskey for tobacco. 

David Richards of Capt» Millss Compy belonging to the Same 
mess with Stouts, says, last night the mess agreed to save their 
rations of Whiskey and buy bread with it. 

Elijah Blodget of said Compy, and belonging to the Same Mess 
with Herd, being sworn, says, a part of our mess, agreed to save 
our whisky and buy bread, or some other Articles that would be 
better for us than the whiskey. William Rawley of Capt» Millss 
company being sworn, says, he belongs to the Same mess with 
Stouts, says the mess agreed to send their whisky to the Garrison 
and Exchange it for bread, and tobacco (if they could Git it). 
The Evidence says, the prisoners ware both prisent at revilee. 

The Court find the prisoners both guilty, and Sentence, their 
rations of Whiskey to be stoped for two weeks, and do the police 
duty of their quarters for said time. 

Ens Jno C. Culbertson David Milliken Capt» 
Judge Advocate 22 Inft President 


The commanding Officer approves of the above Sentences and 
orders they will be put into Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 7th, 1813. 


A Garrison Court martial will assemble this day at ten O’Clock 
A. M. for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» Milliken President Geo McFeely 
Ist Lieut Wise Lieut Col Comd g 


Ensign Cubertson \ members 
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January 8th, 1813. Agreeable to the Above order the court met, 
when John Noland was summoned to answer the Charge of abus- 
ing & attempting to strike Sergt Gilbert, to which charges the 
prisoner pleads Not Guilty. 

The Court Sentence the prisoner to be ten days at hard Labor 
and kept in the Guard house at night. 

Ens Jno. C. Culbertson Capt» David Milliken, 
Judge Advocate 99°4 Inft President 


The commanding officer Approves of the above Sentences and 
orders that it will be put into execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara January 9th, 1813. 
A Garrison Court-martial will assemble this day at 12 OClock 


for to decide a dispute of a blanket, between Solomon Cook and 
Patrick McGinly. 


Lieut Thomas, President Geo M<Feely 

Dr Craigh Lieut Co! Comds 
members : 

Ens Guy 


The court met, being duly sworn, proceeded to business. Sol- 
omon Cook having a blanket which is Claimed by Patrick McGinly. 

Witness for McGinly—-W™ Thompson, being sworn, saith, 
that he Lodges in the same bunk with McGinly, that he knows the 
blanket to be Meginlys, because it had two holes in the Corner 

and whiped round with thread. 
James Call, being sworn, saith that he Lodges with McGinly, 
that he does not know, that the blanket is McGinlys, but that it 
had McGinlys mark which was two holes in the corner. 

Thomas Haly, being sworn, saith, that he had formerly seen 
two blankets in McGinlys bunk, and since the blanket was taken 
by Cook he has seen but one. 

Sergt Fitzgarald, being sworn, saith, that he Lodged with 
M-Ginly, that McGinlys blanket was marked with two holes in 
the corner, that the wholes was whiped with thread, after the 
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Witness Examoned the blanket, he thinks it to be the same, but 
would not sware posetively. 

Mss Henry, being sworn, saith, that Sole Cook brought a slant 
to her to wash, but she did not wash it. She is Not positive it is 
the Blanket but Cooks is Like it. 

Witness for Cook. Robert McCann being sworn, saith, that he 
waited on Simeon Deen in his illness, that deen shewed him his 
blanket and the marks, that the marks was two holes in the 
corner, in the edge of a black stripe, that thire ware several spots 
of Greece on it, after Witness examoned the blanket, he says it is 
the very blanket, that Deen was buried in Cooks blanket and that 
Cook Got Deens in place of his. 

Jno Anderson, being sworn, saith, that he saw S. Deen mark his 
blanket before he took sick, that he cut two round holes in the 
black Stripe in or near the corner after the Witness examoned 
the blanket, says he is posetive it is the blanket that was marked 
by Deen. 

Corp! Newman being sworn, saith, that Cook Give him the 
blanket when he was relieved from Guard to take home which he 
took to his own Room and laid it in his own bunk until Cook called 
for it. McGinly owned the blanket, Cook some time after called 
on him for the blanket, and he give him a blanket, but could not 
sware, that it was Cooks blanket, but supposed it to be his, the 
witness Lives in the room with McGinly but does not know his 
blanket. 

The court after examoning the Witnesss and the blanket, believe 
it to be the Blanket of Simmeon Deen and that Solomon Cook is 
the proper owner at present. 

Dr H. Craigh, Member Lieut Eli Thomas 
John R. Guy Ens Acting Adjt —_ President 
Judge Advocate & Recorder. 


I approve of the above Sentences. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdg 


(To be continued) 
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Mrs. Emma WESTON BARKER passed away at her home, 12 
South Catherine Street, Plattsburgh, N. Y., October 7, 1925. 

Mrs. Barker was born in Peru, N. Y., February 5, 18438, the 
daughter of Zacheus Newcomb and Lucetta (Hobart) Weston. 
The family moved to Plattsburgh in 1848 where Mr. Weston 
engaged in the iron business, operating a forge until his death in 
1851. Emma Weston was married April 19, 1866, to Daniel 
Folger Barker, who was in the wholesale and retail grocery busi- 
ness. Mr. Barker died in 1920. 

Mrs. Barker had traced her lineage back as far as 1260 and was 
justly proud of the many illustrious statesmen, religious and 
intellectual writers, and loyal patriots which it contained. On 
the Hobart side were men honored by Henry VIII and Queen 
Elizabeth, also men who served in Parliament and the Courts of 
England “with skill and integrity.” Peter Hobart came to 
America in 1635 and settled in Hingham, Mass. He was the first 
pastor of the Hingham Church, one of the oldest churches in New 
England. Part of the original edifice still stands and religious 
services have been held there continuously since its dedication. 
Other Hobarts served with distinction in the wars of the Revo- 
lution, 1812, and Civil War. On the Weston side was an ancestor 
who came to America on the Mayflower. 

With such distinguished ancestors, it is not surprising that Mrs. 
Barker was endowed with unusual intellectual keenness and 
broad interests and forceful personality. She was a woman of 
great dynamic power, with whom to see a task was to go about it 
promptly and systematically, and to carry it through to successful 
achievement. This remarkable executive ability made her a 
leader in all circles. In the First Presbyterian Church, of which 
she was a staunch supporter, Mrs. Barker was president of the 
Ladies Aid Society at two different periods, and under her presi- 
dency the women of the church accomplished several important 
undertakings. A tireless worker, she always assumed a large part 
of the work herself, and planned with great care the details of any 
undertaking that no one should be overburdened. 

One of her most vital interests was history. To this she gave 
painstaking attention and in it she was remarkably well informed. 
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Although keenly alive to matters of national importance, she was 
particularly absorbed in local history of which her knowledge was 
accurate and complete. 

Mrs. Barker was a member of Saranac Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Vermont Chapter, Colonial Dames; 
National Society, United States Daughters of 1812; National 
Historical Association, and the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society. She was also a member of the Woman’s Auxillary 
of the Y. M. C. A., serving both as President and Chairman of 
the Social Committee, and she was a charter member of the Clio 
Club to which she contributed many valuable papers. 

Mrs. Barker’s foresight, courage, perseverance and integrity 
made her home a Mecca for hundreds of students coming to seek 
counsel and help. Even when too ill to hold conversation, she had 
a bright smile for the visitors and the light in her eyes spoke her 
welcome. Her last illness was of less than a week’s duration, and 
the end came peacefully. ‘‘Thus was completed a life that with its 
share of sorrow, care and disappointment, found compensation 
and blessing in facing its problems with courage, cheerfulness and 
resourcefulness, and in constant service for others.” 

She is survived by three daughters—Grace Weston and Sarah 
Gertrude, who are members of the faculty of the Plattsburgh 
High School, and Emma Elizabeth, head librarian of the Har- 
manus Bleecker Library in Albany. 


CLARENCE T. BIRKETT, whose tragic death occurred in New 
York City, October 27th, 1926, was born in Dresden, May 18th, 
1866, and was the son of Henry and Matilda Birkett. His boy- 
hood was spent in Dresden and he received his education in 
Watkins Glen high school and Geneva Business College. At the 
age of 18 he, together with his brother, William, took over the 
Dresden Mill, owing to the death of his father. 

A few years later he went to Penn Yan, forming a partnership 
with Calvin Russell and John T. Andrews in the mill now known 
as The Birkett Mills. Very soon after he married the daughter 
of the senior partner, Calvin Russell. 

About 20 years ago he established a successful business in New 
York City, which is now known as Clarence T. Birkett, Incor- 
porated, of which he was president. 
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Mr. Birkett had a singularly loving, kindly nature and brilliant - 
mind. He numbered among his friends some of the finest and best 
known men in the country. 

Mr. Birkett leaves his wife; two sons, Howard and Russell, 
of New York City, two daughters, Mrs. Torrey Webb of Los 
Angeles and Mrs. A. Durry Becker of Auburndale, Mass., two 
brothers, Claude of Penn Yan and William of Dresden; two 
sisters, Mrs. Clarence Ferenbaugh of Penn Yan and Mrs. George 
Smith of Dresden. 

The funeral was held at the home of his brother-in-law, Calvin 
Russell, in Penn Yan. Burial was made in the family plot at 
Lake View Cemetery. 


Dr. WiLiiam SEWARD WEBB, retired railroad builder and 
capitalist, died at his home in Shelburne, Vt., on October 29, 1926. 
He had been in ill health for some time but his condition was not 
considered serious until a few days before his death when he 
suffered an attack of heart trouble. 

Dr. Webb came of an old and distinguished family, the earliest 
American member of which, Richard Webb, came to Boston 
from Gloucestershire, England, in 1632. His grandfather, Samuel 
B. Webb, fought at Bunker Hill, was private secretary and aide- 
de-camp to Washington, and later a Brigadier General of In- 
fantry. His father, General James Watson Webb, was also a 
distinguished soldier before he became editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. His mother was Laura Virginia, daughter 
of Jacob L. Cram, a leading New York merchant before the Civil 
War. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb was born in New York City, January 31, 

1851. He received his preliminary education at Churchill’s 
Military School at Sing Sing, which has numbered among its 
graduates many prominent New Yorkers. He spent two years at 
Columbia and then from 1871 to 1872 he studied medicine in 
Vienna, Paris and Berlin. Returning to America, he entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia) and graduated 
from there in 1875. ? 

For several years he practiced medicine, and then forsook the 
profession permanently for finance. He established the Wall 
Street firm of W.S. Webb & Co., and in 1883 he became President 
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of the Wagner Palace Car Company, an office that he held for 
some years until the merger of the business with the Pullman 
Company. Dr. Webb was President of the Fulton Chain Railway 
Company, Fulton Navigation Company, Raquette Lake Trans- 
portation Company; a director of the Pullman Company, Rutland 
Railway Company, St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway Com- 
pany, and other corporations. He was the builder and former 
President of the Mohawk and Malone Railway, and long held a 
place on the board of the L. S. & M.S. Railway. 

The Webb property at Shelburne on Lake Champlain com- 
prises one of the finest country estates in America. Here he 
organized a famous breeding establishment for hackneys. He 
made a thorough study of this type of horse, and imported stallions 
and mares from England which for years captured blue ribbons at 
Madison Square Garden. Another magnificent country estate 
developed by Dr. Webb was the game preserve in the Adirondacks 
that he formed from a tract of 200,000 acres. 

Dr. Webb served on the staff of the Governor of Vermont 
with the rank of Colonel. In 1891 he was Inspector General of 
rifle practice of the Vermont militia. He served a term in the 
Vermont Legislature in the nineties. He was a founder and former 
President of the national organization of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, a member of the Metropolitan, University, Riding, 
Church, New York Yacht, and Turf and Field Clubs. 

In 1883 he married Eliza Osgood Vanderbilt, daughter of 
William H. Vanderbilt, and for thirty years they lived at 680 
Fifth Avenue, New York. This house, a wedding gift from Mr. 
Vanderbilt to his daughter, was sold in 1913 to John D. Rocke- 
feller and the Webbs were one of the first owners of an old Fifth 
Avenue mansion to move into a Park Avenue apartment. 

Dr. Webb is survived by his wife, three sons—J. Watson, 
Seward, and Vanderbilt—and one daughter, Mrs. C. H. Jones. 
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The American Revolution in New York. By the Division oF 
ARCHIVES AND History (Published by the University of the State 
of New York, Albany, 1926. Pp. 371). 


The following review appeared in the Bulletin to the Schools 
for Dec 1, 1926: 

The executive committee on the 150th anniversary of the 
American Revolution has just published and is now distributing 
to the schools, libraries, historical and patriotic societies, local 
historians and officers of cities, towns and villages, a volume of 371 
pages entitled The American Revolution in New York, Its Po- 
litical, Social and Economic Significance. This book was pre- 
pared during the past year by the Archives and History Division 
of the State Department of Education. It is liberally illustrated 
and well indexed. 

The book treats in separate chapters of the causes of the Revo- 
lution, rise of the committee system, Provincial Congress, New 
York’s declaration of independence, government under the 
Constitution of 1777, struggle to finance the Revolution, New 
York on the battlefield, how New York supplied the armies, 
Loyalists of New York, and results of the Revolution in New York. 
Following this systematic analysis of New York’s history are 
appendixes giving a chronology of New York history for this 
period, a list of places of Revolutionary interest, a list of printed 
books relating to the American Revolution in the State of New 
York; a section of illustrative documents (25 in number); and 
suggestions for commemorative programs. 

In 1776 the newly created and independent State was much 
inferior in numbers and wealth to several of the 13 original states 
and had a population of only 180,000. The first stage of that 
progress in wealth, comfort, culture and welfare which has taken 
place in 150 years was due to the adventurous spirits, the toll 
and self-sacrifice, the supreme faith in their own ability, the 
capacity for cooperative effort and a vision of America’s future 
possessed by the founders of the new Commonwealth. The 
political and military history of the State in the Revolution has 
never before been adequately presented, and this is true to a still 
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greater extent of the social, economic, religious and educational 
activities. 

It is the purpose of this volume to set forth the various elements 
of the Revolutionary history of the State in their due proportions 
and in their relations to each other. The tremendously complex 
character of the struggle; the difficulties of the military problems 
of organization, recruiting and supply; the very interesting and 
important change from colony to fully accomplished statehood 
through the Revolutionary local committees and provincial con- 
gresses; the immensely difficult task of framing a Constitution 
and of putting a government into operation in the midst of war; 
the struggles involved in financing military and civil govern- 
ment when the currency had depreciated to the vanishing point; 
the trials and sufferings of the civilian population in their homes 
and on their farms; these are some of the topics treated. 

Emphasis is given throughout to that real Revolution which 
took place not on the battlefield but in government, in society, in 
industry, in religious and cultural institutions; and an effort 
has been made to point to the emergence of a new and more self- 
reliant, responsible and democratic type of citizenship and to give 
an appreciation of the meaning of the struggle by which was 
created the first democratic federal republic in history. 

The suggestions for programs point out various ways of bringing 
the sesquicentennial to the attention of the schools and local 
communities by. literary exercises, plays, pageants, exhibitions 
and visits to historic places. 

Permanent reminders of these sesquicentennial observances 
may well take the form of historical markers and monuments, 
the publication of local records and the preservation of historic 
buildings. 

Individual copies of this book are now being mailed to all 
schools and libraries in the State and larger numbers to the city 
and village school superintendents. Additional copies may be 
had without charge by addressing Peter Nelson, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, State Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 


The McDonald Papers, Part I. (Westchester County Historical 
Society, Publications, vol. IV.) Ed. by Witiiam S. Hapaway. 
(The Society, White Plains, 1926. Pp. xvi, 134.) 
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In the period 1851 to 1862, a series of eight papers dealing with 
Westchester Revolutionary history, prepared by John M. McDon- 
ald, a native of the county, was read before the New York Histori- 
cal Society. Four of these are printed in this volume. That it has 
seemed desirable to publish them now, seventy years later, is due 
to the information contained in them and not incorporated in 
later works on the history of the county, information based on 
source material gathered from interviews with more than two 
hundred aged people during the years 1844 to 1850 and contained 
in some 1100 pages of manuscripts still extant and in the possession 
of Mr. Otto Hufeland, whose own volume was reviewed recently. 
Abbreviated selections from interviews relating to Cornelius 
Oakley, one of the Westchester Guides, are given in the intro- 
duction to illustrate the character of this material. 

The chapters in the present volume of the Papers include: 
The Operations and Skirmishes of the British and American 
Armies in 1776, before the Battle of White Plains; Battle of 
White Plains, etc.; The Westchester Guides in the War of the 
Revolution; The Danbury Expedition, April 23d-28th, 1777. 
Those which the Society expects to publish later deal with: The 
Life, Character, etc., of the Marquis de la Rouerie (Col. Armand) ; 
The Neutral Ground; The Capture of Pound Ridge; Colonel 
DeLancey’s Final Departure. 

The whole period has been ably treated lately by Hufeland and 
the events of 1776 have also been given with great fullness by 
Dawson. For this reason, chapters one and two are likely to 
offer less that is new to the reader; but even here McDonald 
gives personal touches that are of interest and value, derived from 
the personal interviews. In estimating the value of such commu- 
nications, it should be remembered that seventy years had elapsed 
since the events and that most of the narrators were of the gener- 
ation following that of the actors. 

The chapter on the Westchester Guides, a body recruited from 
the patriot farmers of Westchester county, is most interesting as 
showing the activities of this body of scouts, upon whom the 
Continental Army largely depended for information as to routes of 
march and movements of the enemy. Three of these Guides are 
selected for special mention and some of their exploits, their lives 
and, character, are well described. The last chapter concerns 
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Tryon’s expedition against Danbury, Conn., and his destruction 
of the military stores there. Vividly described, it is not of primary 
importance for the history of the county, though some New York 
forces were engaged with the Continental troops that almost 
prevented the British retreat. 

The book is well indexed and is highly creditable to the Society 
and to the Board of Supervisors which made possible the publi- 
cation. 

PETER NELSON 


The Story of New Amsterdam. By Witi1amM R. SHEPHERD. 
(Knopf, New York, 1926. Pp. xiv, 209.) 


The three hundredth anniversary of the purchase of Man- 
hattan Island has led to the issue of this popular account of New 
York City as Dutch trading-post, village, town, municipality and 
city-to-be, with a final chapter on The Passing of New Amsterdam. 
It pictures in an entertaining manner the personages in this 
frontier community, its growth to some measure of self-govern- 
ment, its dealings with the Indians, the beginnings of civic im- 
provements, and the social conditions. Reprinted with slight 
changes from the Year-book for 1917 of the Holland Society of 
New York, there has apparently been little effort to revise the 
text in the light of the recent scholarly contributions, especially 
to the earliest period, by Mr. Stokes, Dr. Wieder and others; 
the proof-reading of Dutch names and titles also leave something 
to be desired. The book is well illustrated from original paintings, 
early maps, title-pages and manuscripts. 


Origins of the Whig Party. By E. Matcom Carro.u. (Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C., 1926. Pp. 260.) 


Begun as a thesis for the doctorate at the University of Michi- 
gan, the original study has been enlarged and reorganized by 
later research. Professor Carroll explains in a lucid and scholarly 
manner how certain political, economic, and social forces, manipu- 
lated by the intrigues of shrewd party leaders, resulted in the 
formation of the Whig Party in 1832. 

Naturally the explanation of the rise of the Whig Party cannot 
ignore the political leaders of New York State between 1824 and 
1840. John Quincy Adams, Clay, Webster and Harrison may 
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hold the center of the stage, but Martin Van Buren, Thurlow 
Weed, William L. Marcy, Horace Greeley, and William H. 
Seward stalk across it so frequently that they seem quite as 
important. Buffalo, Albany and New York City come into 
the story, and considerable attention is given to the Anti-Masonic 
Party, the Loco-Focos, and other local political groups. The 
Whigs carried the State in 1837 and the next year elected Seward 
as Governor. 

The author has made good use of manuscript sources, printed 
source material, and secondary works. Interesting maps showing 
_ the election in New York in 1837, and the presidential elections of 
1832, 1836 and 1840 accompany the monograph. The index is 
useful. 


Courts and Lawyers of New York: A History, 1609-1925. By 
ALDEN CHESTER in collaboration with E. Mervin WILLIAMS. 
(Printed by the American Historical Society Inc., New York 
and Chicago, 1925. 4 vols.) 


Volume I and part of Volume II of this work purports to give 
a history of the legal and judicial system of New York from 1609 
down to 1777 in 623 pages. The narrative centers about the 
various governors and colonial legislatures. From 1777 on to 
1925, the American period, treated in volumes II and III, widens 
out into three sections: (1) the constitutional history of the state; 
(2) the history of the higher state courts; and (3) the local judicial 
system. Volume IV is entirely biographical, but treated without 
any plan either chronological or alphabetical. Indexes in volumes 
III and IV, enable one to obtain the person or material desired. 
No doubt this work will prove useful for its information is en- 
cyclopaedic. Naturally covering so wide a field the value of the 
material presented is uneven, and the later period is treated with 
a greater degree of accuracy than the earlier about which less is 
known. 


History of the Town of Alfred. By Cortez R. Ciawson, Local 
Historian. (Printed by the Sun Publishing Association, Alfred, 
Jan. 1926. Pp. 85.) 


Here is a model local history. It is based on the local records, 
written in a lively, readable style, and well illustrated. Such a 
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volume preserves the history of Alfred for future generations. 
Other towns and villages should imitate this work which was 
written by the Local Historian and published at the expense 
of the village. 


Loyalism in Virginia. Chapters in the Economic History of the 
Revolution. By Isaac SamMuEL Harretv. (Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C., 1926. Pp. 203.) 


This monograph’s appearance is timely. The Sesquicentennial 
has awakened a wider and deeper interest in that clash of ideas 
and arms which resulted in a new order in the New World. Trained 
investigators have discovered that the Revolution was not a 
simple conflict between liberty-loving colonials and Old World 
champions of tyranny but that it was exceedingly complex and 
many sided. It had its political aspects to be sure but there were 
also social, religious and economic phases. 

Previous studies of the Loyalist party have revealed the number, 
character and activities of these American champions of a unified 
British Empire in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The author of Loyalism in Virginia has widened the range of our 
knowledge, and enables one to compare the Loyalists of Virginia 
with those of other colonies. He shows that the merchants were 
Loyalists while the planters were patriots and explains why. His 
thesis is to show that property, particularly in land, was the 
decisive factor. So thoroughly is this problem solved from the 
sources, still in large part unprinted, that one wishes the author 
might have extended his researches to include the religious, social 
and political factors of loyalism. As it is this book leaves us 
with a picture but partially filled in. 

As might be expected, since New York City was the mecca of 
Loyalists during the Revolution, there are references to this 
state. New Yorkers will read with special interest the satisfactory 
discussion of Jay’s Treaty and the disposition of debts due Loyal- 
ists by the patriots. 

A; CG. F. 


A History of Minnesota. By Witit1am Watts FoLwe i. (Pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Historical Society, Saint Paul, 1926. 
Vol. III, Pp. 605.) 
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When a great work is begun on a high note one always wonders 
whether the tone of excellence will be sustained. This volume 
covers the period of Minnesota history from 1865 to 1925—a 
most complicated and therefore difficult period to organize. A 
chronological arrangement has been followed with particular 
stress upon the outstanding topics of the day. The appendix 
seems to include material which should have been worked into 
the text. The editor of the series, Dr. Solon J. Buck, promises a 
fourth volume which will consist of topical studies supplementing 
the three volumes now printed. An excellent index completes the 
volume. New York comes into the narrative occasionally, par- 
ticularly in dealing with immigrants from the East. 


By Waterways to Gotham. By Lewis R. Freeman. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 444.) 


The writer pushed off in an 18 foot skiff to voyage from Mil- 
waukee to New York, and in this lively volume narrates his ex- 
perience. Practically the only chapter dealing to any extent 
with New York State is XII, the last one, on ‘‘To the Hudson.”’ 
In this account he gives a description of the topography and 
some account of the history. Unfortunately no index accompanies 
the book. 


The Truth about Mormonism. By James H.SNowpEn. (George 
H. Doran, N. Y., 1926. Pp. 369.) 


As the centenary of the birth of Mormonism approaches, a 
number of histories of its founder and the sect are appearing. 
Dr. Snowden approaches his task under the conviction that 
Mormonism is one of the two original religions produced in 
America. He has studied the literature carefully, and has written 
a readable book well organized and sympathetically told. The 
three chapters devoted to Joseph Smith and the organization of 
the Mormon Church in western New York will interest the mem- 
bers of this Association. The writer does not hesitate to call 
Smith a rank impostor and gives one of the most searching studies 
of the sources ever made. The analysis of the Book of Mormon is 
searching and seeks to trace the origins of the ideas init. The later 
account of Mormon history is more general but no less interesting. 
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Four American Party Leaders. By CHartEs E. MERRIAM. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 104.) 


Professor Merriam in this book is making a study of political 
leadership. He uses the comparative method and takes as his 
subjects Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan. Environment is 
accepted as a factor. The character of the followers as well as 
that of the leader must be kept in mind. Sensitiveness, acute 
perception, facility in compromise, ease in personal contacts, 
dramatic expression and courage are the supreme qualities of 
leadership. The sketch of Roosevelt covering 20 pages shows that 
he excelled in these qualities. This is a thoughtful book by an 
able publicist. 


Fathers of the Revolution. By Puitip GuEepatia. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1926. Pp. 302.) 

This volume consists of a dozen biographical sketches—two 
kings, three English statesmen, two British generals, three Amer- 
icans, and Lafayette. It sounds strange to the ear to call all of 
them ‘‘Fathers of the Revolution.’’ New Yorkers will be interested 
especially in the analysis of Burgoyne and Hamilton. 

The early career of Burgoyne is told in a charming manner 
but only the last few pages tell of Saratoga, which created the 
United States. The writer thinks this ill-fated general deserves 
the gratitude of America for his surrender. He was defeated 
by the early rains, the dripping forests, by the failure of Lord 
Germaine to send orders to Howe, and by the swarming patriots. 
“‘So he rode out of history’ back to a trial before parliament and 
back to an unmarked grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Alexander Hamilton is pictured as “‘the little figure’’ who began 
his life “‘on a high stool in a small trader’s godown”’ in the West 
Indies. He ran away to New York and entered King’s College 
which he deserted to enter the ‘patriot army. Soon he was on 
Washington’s staff. His orderly mind devoted to finance saved 
the young Republic economically and, concentrated on govern- 
ment, created the Federal Constitution. 


James W. Wadsworth Jr.: A Biographical Sketch. By Henry 
F. Hottuusen. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1926. Pp. 
243.) 
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This is a well written biography of the senior Senator of New 
York who Elihu Root says “is worth his weight in gold” in 
public life. He was born of colonial English stock at Geneseo, 
N. Y., in 1877. Entering Yale he graduated with the class of 1898 
and at once enlisted in the Spanish American War. In 1902 he 
married Miss Alice Hay, a daughter of John Hay. Two years 
later he was elected to the New York Assembly and in 1905 he was 
chosen speaker at 28. In 1911 he went to Texas where for five 
years he managed the J. A. Ranch until he was chosen United 
States Senator for New York State—a position which he filled 
with distinction until defeated in 1926. The biography is an 
intimate one and written in an attractive style. 


The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor J ohn Graves Simcoe. 
Edited by Gen. E. A. CRUIKSHANK. (Published by the Ontario 
Historical Society, 1926. Vol IV. Pp. 424.) 


The previous three volumes have been reviewed in the QUARTER- 
Ly JournaL and this volume deserves equal commendation. 
In time the letters cover the rather uneventful years 1795 and 
1796. One does not realize the intimate relations between New 
York State and upper Canada until he searches through these 
letters which deal with a multitude of subjects. For the investi- 
gator source material of this character is invaluable. The maps 
have been here printed for the first time. 


The History of Spiritualism. By Srr ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1926. 2 vols. Pp. 328, 338.) 


The frontispiece of this work showing “Little Katie Fox gets an 
answer to her signals” at Hydesville, N. Y., arouses the interest of 
a student of New York history at once. Andrew Jackson Davis, 
called the ‘‘prophet of the new revelation,’”’ and born in 1826 on the 
banks of the Hudson, has a chapter devoted to him. Chapters 
IV, V, and VI give the most complete account yet written of 
the experiences of the Fox sisters, who lived near Rochester. 
Sir Arthur is disposed to accept them as genuine spiritualists 
and to credit New York State with having had the first spiritualist 
organization. The rest of the work carries one over the world. 
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The Story of Methodism. By Ha.rorp E. Luccocx and Paut 
Hutcuinson. (The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1926. 
Pp. 508.) 


This is one of the most readable church histories ever written, 
and the illustrations and typography add greatly to its attractive- 
ness. About 140 pages are devoted to the English origin of the 
Methodist movement. The Revolutionary period is treated rather 
scantily. The organization of the American church and its re- 
markable spread is the best part of the book. New York comes 
into the story repeatedly and makes one realize what a large 
part Methodism played in the religious and cultural development 
of the Empire State. 


The American People: A History. By Tuomas J. WERTEN- 
BAKER. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926. Pp. 486.) 


To compress the history of the American people into one volume 
requires a rigid selection and a definite plan. The author has 
chosen to curtail the colonial period which is given 63 pages. 
The Revolution is explained in 35 pages. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to the National period and it ends with a chapter on 
“Problems—Solved and Unsolved.” On the whole New York 
comes in for scanty treatment. The book as a whole is remarkably 
well organized and a reasonable balance is sustained throughout. 
It is a handy volume and should have a wide use. 


Teaching Wyoming Histories by Counties. By Grace Ray- 
MOND HeEBarp. (Printed by the Wyoming Department of Edu- 
cation, 1926. Pp. 63.) 

It has remained for the Education Department of a western 
state to show the more conservative eastern states how to teach 
local history satisfactorily. This booklet does it admirably. The 
methods are outlined with clarity. A synopsis of the history of 
each county is presented with definite references to the books 
touching on the various topics. It might be helpful for New 
York State to prepare a similar syllabus. 


Historic Cherry Valley. By Hirpa E. Streeter. (Printed 
by the Cherry Valley Gazette and sold at fifty cents for the 
benefit of the Cherry Valley Memorial Library). 
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This brochure of 48 pages is both a local history and a local 
guide book. It gives a brief history of the village and describes all 
the places of interest. Every community in the state should have 
such a handy booklet for tourists. 


David Hartley M. P. An Advocate of Conciliation, 1774-1783. 
By Gsorce HERBERT GUTTRIDGE. (Published by California 
Press, Berkeley, Cal., 1926. Pp. 110.) 

David Hartley was a friend of America in England who through- 
out the Revolution spent most of his time in parliament in oppos- 
ing the war. Nevertheless he was so wise and levelheaded that 
while keeping up a correspondence with Franklin he succeeded in 
being on friendly terms with Lord North. The author of this 
biographical sketch has used the Hartley letters in the collection 
of Joseph Leiter in Washington as the basis for his work. There 
are several references to the Loyalists, to John Jay, and to the 
evacuation of New York by the British. 


Lutherans in Colonial Days. (Published by the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. Pp. 94.) 

This souvenir booklet of the Sesquicentennial contains an 
enlightening article by Dr. A. R. Wentz on “Spiritual Freedom 
Produces Civil Liberty;’’ another on “Early Lutheran Footprints 
on American Soil” by Dr. G. W. Sandt; another on “Tnland 
Lutheran Migrations in Colonial Times” by Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh; another on “A Tale of Two Cities” by Dr. J. W. Horine; 
and a final one on ‘Colonial Enumerations” by Rev. G. L. Kieffer 
which has considerable data on Lutheran churches in New York. 


Proceedings, 1925-6, Massachusetts Historical Society. (Pub- 

lished by the Society, Boston, 1926. Vol. LIX, Pp. 440.) 

One always looks forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
appearance of this yearly volume because it is full of new materials. 
The account of “Rev. Peter Thacher’s Report on Bunker Hill” 
on pp. 36-45 is informing. “Some Letters of 1775” on pp. 106—- 
138 contain new reflections on that crucial year, and reveal ac- 
tivities in New York (pp. 112, 113). ‘‘Colonial Commerce in 
1774-1776” on pp. 210-235 gives a number of valuable letters. 
The “Viaticum” of Sir Charles Vaughan in 1826 printed on pp. 
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377-414 includes his visit to New York City. The index might 
be made more useful in subject matter. 


The John Hancock House. By EvizapetH A. Tower. (Printed 
by the New York State Historical Association, Ticonderoga, 
No-Y..,, 1926.) 

This small booklet, with beautiful illustrations, gives a brief 
account of the original Hancock House and a full description of 
the beautiful replica given to the New York State Historical 
Association as a Headquarters Building and located in historic 
Ticonderoga. It is intended for sale to visitors and is priced at 
twenty-five cents. 


Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the World War. Compiled by Watpo G. 
LELAND AND Newton D. MeEreness. (Printed by the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1926. Pp. 532.) 


This is the first of a series of monographs covering America 
and the European notions and written from the sources by compe- 
tent scholars. The purpose of this particular volume is to present 
a summary account of the official records of the Federal Govern- 
ment which tell the history of the social and economic activities 
of the United States in the World War from 1917 to 1920. The 
World War History Collections of the States are also given, and 
New York’s activities are recorded on pages 466 to 469. Running 
through the volume are frequent references to the activities of the 
Empire State in furthering the war. The work is monumenta. 
and will be of invaluable service to investigators of the futurel 


Yelverton Inn. By Frank DuRiLanp. (Printed by The War- 
wick Valley Dispatch Press, Warwick, N. Y., 1926.) 

This neat, well-illustrated pamphlet gives the interesting 
history of the Old Inn at Chester in Orange Co., where Burr and 
Hamilton participated as partners in the famous land case in 1785. 
The old place, beautifully preserved, has been in Mr. Durland’s 


family for seven generations and is now occupied by his son. It 
is well worth a visit. 
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Geology of Newburgh and Vicinity. By F. Hotzwasser. 
(Published by the-University of the State of New York, Albany, 
1926. Pp. 95, with map.) 

Although primarily a work on geology this brochure prepared 
by the New York State Museum as No. 270, on pages 7 to 11 
gives an historical sketch of Newburgh and vicinity and of previous 
efforts to write the geological history of the region, All persons 
interested in the physical features of that area should read this 
well-illustrated bulletin. Similar studies have been made for the 
Lyon Mountain quadrangle, for Utica, for Lake Bonaparte, and 
other places. 


The Relation of the State to Religious Education, By Dr. SHER- 
MAN M.Smitu. (Printed by the University Book Store, Syracuse, 
Ne Y=, 1926. Pp: 350.) 

On the editorial page of the New York Times for November 12, 
is a story to the effect that argument has been made before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York regarding 
the constitutionality of excusing children from public schools for 
private religious education on school time, as has been done in 
White Plains and many other places. It appears that the case 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
last elections Maine and California voted on questions related to 
public support of private religious educational institutions. 
Michigan and Oregon have recently tried to prohibit attendance 
of children at private institutions. Tennessee and Texas have 
prohibited the teaching of evolution in the public schools because 
of its religious implications. The whole subject of the proper 
relation of the state to religious education in our cosmopolitan 
democracy is one of increasing interest and importance. 

_ This book contributes to the information on this subject by 
giving an historical treatment of the problem in Massachusetts. 
It aims simply to give an unbiased treatment of the facts, from 
which atheist, Catholic, Jew, or Protestant may draw his own 
conclusions as to what is best today. 

Incidentally the book serves as a history of the educational 
system of Massachusetts, based upon laws, decisions, and cata- 
logues of schools, colleges, and academies. Unpublished letters of 
Horace Mann explain how the attempt to exclude sectarian books 
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in accordance with the law was fruitful in causing attacks upon 
his system of state control of education. Textbooks from the 
Protestant Tutor through the type used by President John Quincy 
Adams to the present ones with no religious content have been 
examined and described. The Catholic may learn that public 
Catholic schools were once supported in Lowell; other denomi- 
nations may learn how much the state has appropriated to their 
institutions. The laws at present relating to public religious 
education are interpreted. 


George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782. By 
ALBERT T. VOLWEILER. This volume deals with a character 
intimately associated with Sir William Johnson in New York 
colonial history. 


South Salem Gravestone Inscriptions. By THEODORE LANGDON 
Van Norven. (Privately printed, 1926, and for sale at The 
Horse and Hound, South Salem, N. Y.) 


This little volume of about a hundred pages is a labor of love 
and historic interest. The Presbyterian church was organized in 
1752 and the first building was erected in 1760. It seems probable 
that the ground had been used as a place of burial for half a 
century before that date. The inscriptions of the Keeler Burying 
Ground, the Mead Street Burying Ground, and the newer South 
Salem Cemetery are also given. An index of names makes it 
easy to locate any inscription. 


History of Kenmore, Erie Co., N.Y. By Dr. Frepericx S. 
ParxuurstT, Local Historian. (Printed by the village at Ken- 
more, 1926. Pp. 96.) 


The importance of local history accurately recorded is being 
appreciated more and more. It is from such excellent histories 
as this that the history of the State will have to be written. Dr. 
Parkhurst’s volume, treated topically, is a mine of information 
based on the use of the sources. Kenmore is one of the newer 
suburbs of Buffalo, and its first house was erected in the winter of 
1888-9. An index would have made the book more useful. 
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Poems of New Jersey. By Eucrne R. Muscrove. (Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 472.) 

New Jersey is of course an old state, but who would have thought 
that so many poems had been penned in its praise? The compiler 
has collected 369 pages of them and arranged them topically. 
About a hundred pages are given over to notes, a biographical 
index, a bibliography and a list of titles. It is an excellent anthol- 
ogy and well worth doing. Some one should perform a similar 
service for the State of New York. Among the poets is James 
Fenimore Cooper commonly claimed by New York, and many 
others identified in one way or another with the Empire State. 


Papers and Records. (Printed by the Ontario Historical Society 
Toronto, 1925 and 1926. Vol. XXII. and XXIII. Pp. 337 and 
564.) 

This Society deserves the thanks of investigators for the ex- 
cellency of its series of papers and records. Vol. XXII includes 21 
articles on a variety of topics. Perhaps New Yorkers will read 
first Prof. A. H. Young’s study of ‘“‘The Rev. John Ogilvie, D.D.”’ 
Vol. XXIII contains 30 articles, the most interesting of which 
relate to the War of 1812. The editing is well done and maps and 
illustrations lend interest to the series. 


History of Ireland. By Sir James O’Connor. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1926. 2 vol. Pp. 304 and 396.) 

New Yorkers of Irish birth and ancestry will welcome this 
sympathetic but scholarly history of the Irish people from 1798 
to 1924. The activities of Irish-Americans in seeking to befriend 
their motherland are treated with a considerable degree of fullness. 
. There is an excellent account of Sinn Fein. Social, economic and 
religious factors in the Home Rule movement are stressed. The 
creation of the Irish Free State is treated fully. 


Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. By JoHN Sparco. (The Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vt., 1926. Pp. 34.) 

In this pamphlet Mr. Spargo prints the sesquicentennial address 
given at Castleton, Vt., on May 9, 1926, enlarged and modified by 
minor changes. The treatment of Allen is sympathetic, fair, in 
excellent perspective, and buttressed by references to the sources. 
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Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. (Published 
by the Society at Worcester, Mass., 1926. Pp. 460.) 

A society with a fine building, an unexcelled collection, and 
net assets of over $640,000 has an opportunity to accomplish 
much in the field of history. Among the services is publication, 
as shown in this volume, which contains an excellent treatise on 
‘‘How Massachusetts Received the Declaration of Independence,”’ 
by J. H. Edmonds; another paper on ‘‘The Trend toward Central- 
ization” by T. W. Balch; and the ‘‘Letters of Christopher D. 
Eberling’”’ edited by W. C. Lane. A number of these letters 
make reference to persons and occurrences in New York. 


Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society. (Printed by 
the Society at.Newark, N. J.,.1926. Pp. 632.) 

This volume issued in four numbers contains an excellent index 
which reveals the work being done by this Society. One article 
is on ‘“The Loyalists of New Jersey in the Revolution” by E. A. 
Jones. Naturally New York City comes in for frequent mention. 


Sixth Record Book: Society of Mayflower Descendants in the 
State of New York. (Published by the Society, New York, 1926. 
Py. 237.) 

This beautifully printed illustrated volume gives the officers 
and constitution of the Society and a full list of all the members. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a book on The Writing of 
History by four well-known historians. 


The Year Book of the Missouri Historical Society, 1926, devotes 
184 pages to its activities, constitution and membership. 


Four volumes of ‘Papers of George III’’, edited by Sir John W. 
Fortescue, are being published by Macmillan and Co. 


The Book of Pittsburgh describes the participation of that city 
in the Sesqui at Philadelphia in July and September 1926. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1921 has been printed by the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, D. C., 1926. 
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Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., of 114 East Seventy-first Stréet, son of 
former Supreme Court Justice Ordway, is the author of a volurte , 
entitled An Elegant History of New York Society for Young Persons... 


of Quality, issued yesterday by the Elegant History Publishing ~~ 


Company. 

The new volume, in brief paragraphs devoted to the succeeding 
phases of New York, beginning with Henry Hudson, with illus- 
trations by F. Wenderoth Saunders, treats of the various gener- 
ations of New York society in the manner of the lighter magazines. 
Mr. Ordway on his graduation from Harvard University Law 
School two years ago twitted Boston and Harvard in a volume 
entitled Little Codfish Cabot at Harvard. 


‘“‘Tohn Stark, the Capitol District Hero”’ is the title of an article 
in the Knickerbocker Press of Albany for December 19, 1926. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PERSONAL 


From the Los Angeles Times of December 15, 1926, comes the 
news that Franklin Case, 95 years of age, and Merritt Birdsall 
Case, 85 years old, said to be the only living sons of a soldier who 
fought in the Battle of Saratoga in 1777, claim as their father 
Reuben Case who was a lad of 14 years when he shouldered his flint- 
lock to repel Burgoyne. The Los Angeles Times has been requested 
to investigate the case further and report. Although the name 
Case is rather frequent in lists of New York Revolutionary soldiers, 
Reuben Case does not appear. Of course he may have come 
from another State or he may have been one of the numerous 
volunteers who returned home after Burgoyne’s surrender and 
whose name therefore never got on any list of organized troops. 


Mrs. Susan L. Wilcox of Little Falls died recently at the age of 
100 years. Asketch of her life appeared in the Fort Plain Standard 
for December 22, 1926. 


Dr. Richard Cary Morse, nephew of the inventor of the tele- 
graph, S. F. B. Morse, died in Brooklyn December 25, 1926, at the 
age of 86. 


It is not generally known that Noah Webster of dictionary 
fame taught school at Goshen, N. Y., in Orange County. 


Judge Dow Beekman of Schoharie County on October 19, 1926, 
broadcasted from the WGY station at Schenectady an address on 
“Lafayette’s Career in America.’’ Judge Beekman sometime ago 
wrote a booklet on the History aes St. Marks Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Middleburgh. 


For the first time in the history of the State University Convo- 
cations, honorary degrees were conferred on two teachers of the 
State—Emily Howland of Sherwood, 99 years old and the first 
woman ever to be so honored; and Frank S. Fosdick, active in 
educational work for so many years. Honorary degrees were also 
conferred upon William Howard Taft and Frank Harris Hiscock. 
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Mrs. Eliza Ray of Gloversville in October celebrated her 102nd 
birthday. She recalls the days when Indians were still encamped 
near her home. 


Mr. George D. Pratt, Vice-President of the Association, has 
donated 10,000 postal cards to be sold to tourists visiting the 
Headquarters Building at Ticonderoga. 


Edmund A. Calkins, a New Yorker living in Lansing, Mich., 
writes that ‘“‘the time was when perhaps 80% of the heads of 
families in the State of Michigan were natives of the State of New 
York,” and suggests that their attachment to their native state 
should be cultivated. 


The Utica Observer-Dispatch for November 14, 1926, printed 
an appreciative article on the 60th anniversary of the marriage of 
Col. and Mrs. John W. Vrooman of Herkimer. A picture shows 
the Colonel when as a boy he ran away from home to join the 
navy during the Civil War, and Mrs. Vrooman when she was 
young Anne Ford. 


On October 19, 1926, Mr. Edward F. Rowse, Director of the 
N. Y.S. H. A., was married to Miss Martha Scott Stuart at the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Stuart, in New York 
City. They are now residing in T iconderoga. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


The Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland met this year on November 27, at Buffalo. The theme 
for general discussion was “‘History Placement Tests.’’- 


October 20, 1926, the Friends of Reading of Syracuse held a 
banquet at the Hotel Syracuse and listened to an address on 
“The Revolution Reinterpreted’”’ by Alexander C. Flick, State 
Historian. 


The Mohawk Valley Association formed at Fort Plain in 
October 1926, by representatives of all the communities of the 
Valley has an excellent opportunity to preserve the history of 
the Mohawk, to parkize the river, and to secure an unrivalled 
boulevard from Cohoes to Rome. The first session is described 
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in the Fort Plain Standard for October 21, 1926. Dr. P. H. Bryce 
of Ottawa recently called the Mohawk Valley the ‘‘Flanders of 
America.” 


The Society of Colonial Dames of America and The Nationa 
Society of Colonial Dames.in the State of New York make an 
announcement which should interest every friend of New York 
history. Members of the State Association, the local historical 
societies, the patriotic bodies and the local historians should 
attempt to stimulate individual scholars to enter the contest 
for the award. The details are as follows: 


PLAN FOR THE AWARD OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR WORK IN 
CoLoNnIAL History 

The two Societies of Colonial Dames in New York announce 
that early in the year 1929 they are to make an award of one 
thousand dollars for the best work on some phase of the Colonial 
Period in American history by a citizen of the State of New York, 
published during the five years preceding the first of January, 1929, 
not excluding some particularly fine piece of work as yet, for good 
reason, unpublished. 

Preference will be given to authors who have not as yet made 
any considerable contribution to historical literature. 

The award will be made on the recommendation of the Jury, 
which is composed of the following named distinguished authors 
and scholars in American history: 

Dr. Evarts Boutell Greene 
Mr. Allan Nevins 

Mrs. George Havens Putnam 
Miss Lucy Maynard Salmon 
Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes 


Nominations of candidates for this award shall be made in writing 
between January first, 1927, and January first, 1929, addressed to 
Miss Ruth Loomis, Chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Award for Work in Colonial History, at 24 East 63rd Street, on 
forms which may be obtained on application to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Each nomination must be accompanied by a copy of the publi- 
cation (or the manuscript) submitted by the nominee, or on his or 
her behalf. 
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The Huntington Historical Society has printed its annual 
report for its 24th year. This Society was organized in 1903 
and has 400 members. Its program of study for 1927 deals largely 
with Long Island industrial history. 


The Lowell, Mass., Historical Society has printed a volume of 
486 pages named Contributions. Vol. II, October, 1926, contains 
the prize history essays written by pupils in the Lowell High 
School. 


The Social Science Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association for the Western District held its session in Buffalo 
on November 4 and 5. Addresses were given by Mr. E. P. Smith, 
Dr. A.-C. Flick and Prof. David S. Muzzey. 


At the 62d Convocation of The University of the State of New 
York, October 28-29, 1926, the general theme discussed was 
“The Teacher.”’ 


The Herkimer County Historical Society held a meeting on 
October 30, 1926, at which addresses were made and historical 
relics presented. Col. John W. Vrooman presided and Arthur 
Tappan Smith recorded the minutes. 


“The New York State Club” of the National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C., is devoting the year to a study of the book 
The American Revolution in New York printed by the State Edu- 
cation Department. 


Colonel John W. Vrooman, among his various activities, is 
organizing the Masonic Order to participate in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the Burgoyne campaign. The New York 
Masonic Outlook for December, 1926, gives a history of Colonel 
- Vrooman’s interest in the Masonic Home and Hospital at Utica. 


The National D. A. R. reports over 156,000 members in 2,164 
chapters as active in the efforts to raise $2,000,000 to finance 
the erection of Constitution Hall at Washington, D. C. 


At a meeting of the Ontario County Historical Society No- 
vember 16, 1926, at Canandaigua, Charles F. Millikin was elected 
president and Miss Antoinette P. Granger recording secretary. 
The President delivered a valuable address on “Erection of 
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Historical Monuments.’ A report of the paper is in the County 
Times for November 17. 


The Cortland County Historical Society at a meeting on October 
16, 1926, listened to a paper on ‘‘Indian Trails” by Mrs. Hattie 
Knapp Buck and on local history. The use of the spinning wheel 
was explained by Mrs. J. A. Jenman. 


The Boonville Historical Club on October 4, 1926, decided to 
study ‘‘Trails of the United States” for the year. Mr. Tharatt 
Best read a paper on ‘‘Pioneer Days.”’ 


“Is our History Worth Saving?’ was discussed before the 
Adirondack D. A. R. chapter at Malone on October 26, 1926, by 
Dr. A. C. Flick. 


The Herkimer County Historical Society was organized, Janu- 
ary 2, 1896, with the Hon. Robert Earl, a Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, as its President, who served in that capacity until his 
death December 2nd, 1902. Albert N. Russell of Ilion, as First 
Vice-President succeeded Judge Earl as President, January 10th, 
1903, and served until his death in September 1913. 

January 10, 1914, Colonel John W. Vrooman of Herkimer, was 
elected President, and has been most active in the affairs of the 
Society from that date to the present time. Of the original officers 
of the Society only two survive, Arthur Tappan Smith, of Herki- 
mer, Secretary, and Seymour P. Johnson of the town of Schuyler, a 
member of the Executive committee. 

During the thirty years of its existence, six volumes of most 
valuable historic matter covering 1600 pages, have been published, 
under the direction of the present Secretary, Arthur T. Smith, 
who compiled the matter and attended to its publication. Mr. 
Smith is also a life member of the New York State Historical 
Association and Colonel Vrooman is a Trustee of the organization. 


The Fort Edward Historical Association at a meeting on 
October 28, 1926, heard a paper by Rev. Dr. Corkran on the life of 
John Henry Lydius, the first settler. 


The Scarsdale Woman's Club has taken for its 1926-7 program 
the topic “The Dutch in Old New York.’’ Mrs. Dixon Ryan Fox 
is chairman of the ‘History Section’ of the Club. 
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At the New York City zone meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association on October 14, 1926, at Columbia University, 
Dr. Edward P. Smith, Supervisor of History, discussed ‘What 
History is Worth Most” and Dr. A. C. Flick, State Historian, 
talked on ‘“‘Is State History Worth Knowing?” 


At the annual meeting and dinner of the Westchester County 
Historical Association on October 28, 1926, at White Plains, 
Prof. David Saville Muzzey delivered an historical address on 
the Revolution, and Mr. Reginal Pelham Bolton described the 
restoration of the James Hammond House. 


The Albany zone meeting of the New York State Teachers 
Association for October 21, 1926, discussed ‘“‘The Rural School 
and Local History.” 


The Huguenot and Historical Association of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on October 27, 1926, listened to an address on “New 
Rochelle in the Revolution” by Mrs. A. Charles Stegman, Histori- 
an of the City of New Rochelle. 


On October 24, 1926, the White Plains Chapter D. A. R. held 
services commemorating the 150th anniversary of the Battle 
of White Plains. Mr. Peter Nelson, Assistant State Historian, 
delivered an historical address. 


PUBLICATIONS, ARTICLES, MANUSCRIPTS 


The American Historical Review for October, 1926, prints an 
interesting article on ‘“Young America,” by M. E. Curti; and 
“Recollections of the Marquis of Tweeddale”’ in which his reception 
in New York is described. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June 1926 contains 
an article on the Five Nations, by Prof. W. T. Morgan. 


“Heroes of American Origin,” is the subject of a paper by 
Judge Victor J. Dowling printed in the July, 1926, issue of the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review. 


The Revue de Paris for August, 1926, prints a study of “Joseph 
Smith” by André Maurais. 
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The New York Times, September 20, 1926, had an appreciative 
editorial on ‘“The Founding of New York.” 


The New York State Library has come into possession of the 
library of Chancellor James Kent who retired from the bench in 
1823. The collection contains 300 volumes and were presented 
by Dr. J. M. Gitterman of Merano, Italy, through Mrs. A. A. 
Allen of New York City. Some of the volumes bear the autograph 
of the owner. 


The Knickerbocker Press for November 21, 1926, asserts that 
Fort Lee was originally called Fort Constitution. 


The S. A. R. Minute Man for October, 1926, gives an excellent 
review of the celebration of the Sesquicentennial in the Empire 
State. 


The Fort Plain Standard for November 4, 1926, prints an excel- 
lent article on ‘‘Revolutionary Forts,’”’ and a letter from Dr. 
W.N. P. Dailey on ‘“‘Domine Ehle’s Letter.” 


The Bulletin to the Schools of the State University has been 
printing a series of articles on local New York history as follows: 
“The Retreat from Long Island,” ‘“‘The Capture of New York 
City,” “The Battle of Harlem Heights,”’ ‘“Nathan Hale, the Spy,”’ 
“The Battle of Valcour Island,” and ‘‘The Battle of White Plains.”’ 
These articles prepared by the Division of Archives and History, 
go into 15,000 schools. 


Current History for October, 1926, printed an article on ‘“The 
True Story of the Founding of New York City,” by H. C. G. 
Van der Mandere. 


Don Seitz had an entertaining article on ‘“‘Aaron Burr’’ in the 
September, 1926, Forum. 


An excellent brief account of the Burgoyne Campaign was 
printed in the Hudson Register for October 18, 1926, from the pen 
of Frederick A. Godcharles. 


In the Prattsburg (N. Y.) Advertiser for November 3, 1926, Mr. 
Charles D. Bean printed an excellent letter describing the meeting 
of the State Association in New York City. 
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The Palimpsest for November, 1926, is devoted to the excursions 
and writings of George Catlin who in 1823 closed his law office 
and opened a studio. He travelled over the west extensively 
and his letters were printed in the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. His paintings numbered more than 500 and were exhibited 
throughout Europe and America. In New York City they aroused 
great interest. His North American Indians has become a classic. 


The members of the State Association will be interested in the 
preparation of the Dictionary of American Biography proposed 
by The American Council of Learned Societies in 1921. Mr. 
Adolph S. Ochs, in the name of the New York Times has offered to 
provide $500,000 as working capital. Prof. Allen Johnson of Yale 
University is general editor. The Dictionary will consist of about 
20,000 biographies in 20 volumes and it is expected that the work 
will appear in three years. Some of the historians of this Associ- 
ation are collaborating in the preparation of this monumental 
work. 


A recent bulletin of the Library Extension Division of the State 
Education Department gives a list of books for elementary school 
libraries, which includes an excellent selection of works on 
American history. 


The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for October 
1926 contains ‘‘A Comment on Frank A. Munsey’s Bequest to the 
Museum”—a large portion of $13,000,000. 


The Wisconsin Magazine for November 1926 is championing a 
“Know Your Own State’ movement which should be taken up 
by New York State. Our citizens know all too little about its 
geography, resources, people, institutions and history. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical M agazine for October, 1926, 
presents an article on “One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Mrs. Mary E. Schenley’”’ by Mrs. S. Kussart, which has refer- 
ences to the salt works on Onondaga Lake in western New York. 


The D. A. R. Magazine for November 1926 prints an appre- 
ciative article on ‘‘Dunsmore’s Epic of the American Revolution” 
and reproduces many of his famous pictures. 


Out of a list of “Thirty American Heroes’? compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, six of them, or 20 per cent, are from 
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New York. They are Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, 
Edward L. Trudeau, John Burroughs and Frances Willard. Out 
of “Thirty World Heroes’? not one American appears. 


The originals of these historic letters have been deposited with 
the State Historian and will be placed in the New York State 
Museum to be exhibited in the State Historical Museum: 


New YorK 
The Empire State 

With its largest City in the world, reaching out its arms to all 
humanity in truth and‘in fact. What can one say before the 
splendour and greatness of this mighty State, beginning with its 
wonder of wonders, the great Niagara Falls. 

One stands bewildered by the brilliancy of its accomplishments 
in the development and progress of civilization. I shall surely 
cross Brooklyn Bridge one day and see what men can do. The 
State and its people interest me intensely; I hope to see both 
some time to thank them for their prodigious accomplishments 
in the time of need. 

MaRIE 
Queen of Roumania 


STATE OF NEw YorK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
Albany 
November 6, 1926. 
Alfred E. Smith, 
Governor. 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAVES, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Commissioner :— 

I am sending you herewith a message from Her Majesty, Queen 
Marie of Roumania, which comes to me from her at the hands 
of the State Commission which I appointed. I know you will 
agree with me that it should be placed in the archives of your 
department where it will be preserved for students of history. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) ALFRED E. Situ 
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The Annual Report of the Dean of Graduate Faculties of Colum- 
bia for 1926 announces that money grants have been made to 
secure ‘Source Material for the History of New York.” 


Mr. R. C. Dick Lockwood of White Plains has presented to the 
New York Public Library manuscripts relating to Jesse R. Grant, 
father of President U. S. Grant. 


The National Republic for November 1926 prints an article 
written by Elkanah Watson in 1785 on “A visit with George 
Washington.” 


The people of Greene County are making an effort to save from 
destruction the old Leeds bridge built in 1792. Similar efforts are 
under way to preserve the old wooden bridge at Esperance. 


An original manuscript orderly book of General Washington’s 
army before Boston, beginning five days after Washington as- 
sumed command of the American forces, was sold at the Anderson 
Galleries on December 16. 

The orderly book, which was the property of J. A. L. Hyde of 
New York, was written by Peter Scull, who was a Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment when the records 
were commenced on July 8, 1775. 

A sword presented to General Washington by General Alexander 
Spotswood was auctioned. Among the manuscripts sold at the 
same auction were eleven by Lafcadio Hearn, one of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, three by O. Henry, two autograph letters 
by Washington, and one by Robert Burns. : 

The sale also included a collection of autograph letters of 
Lord Nelson, written at sea during the twelve months’ waiting 
_ preceding the Battle of Trafalgar. 


The New York Evening Post has celebrated its 125th birthday. 
The editors and staff accompanied Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis to 
Trinity Churchyard, where a wreath of oak leaves was placed on 
the grave of the founder, Alexander Hamilton. 


The New York Times for December 26, 1926 printed an article 
by R. L. Duffis on “Christmas—and Victory—in 1776.’ This 
same paper in the issue for October 19, 1926, gave a lengthy 
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account of the account book of Aaron Owens of Bainbridge, N.Y., 
described in the July QUARTERLY. 


The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for November 
1926 contains as a frontispiece a remarkably realistic etching of 
the Woolworth Building by Joseph Pennell. An article in this 
issue by W. M. Ivins, Jr., describes Pennell’s work and life. 


Those persons who are interested in the Huguenots will read 
with interest the Transactions of the Huguenot Society of S. C., 
No. 31, printed at Charleston, 1926. This number gives the 
addresses delivered at the unveiling of the monument erected by 
the U. S. government on the site of Charles Fort, Parris Island, 
S.C. The Fort was built in 1562 under the auspices of Admiral 
Coligny. 


The address delivered by Hon. Isaac N. Mills at White Plains 
at the 150th anniversary of the battle has been printed in an 
attractive pamphlet of 18 pages. This address, stirring in its 
thought, should be widely read. 


The Edison Monthly for November, 1926, has a frontispiece of 
“Bowling Green and the Custom House.’’ Anna Barker writes 
an article on “In The Good Old Days.” 


In the News Letter of the National Society of the U.S. Daugh- 
ters of 1812 Mrs. Frank D. Callon tells of the activities of the 
Society in the Empire State. 


The editor of the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet announces 
that he is preparing the John Askin papers for publication in two 
volumes in the projected series of Burton Historical Records. 


The Dutch Settlers Society of Albany’s Yearbook, Vol. II, 1926- 
7, printed at Albany by the Society is a valuable number. Mayor 
John Boyd Thatcher 2d, has a paper on “Old Albany,’ andthere 
appears a scholarly article from A. J. F. van Laer on “The 
Dutch Grants along the South Side of State Street’’ (Albany) 
accompanied by rare maps and plates. 


The Recorder, Bulletin of the American Irish Historical Society 
for December, 1926, prints an informing article on “Old Leary 
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Street,”’ by M. J. O’Brien. The same investigator has an article on 
“Some Irish Schoolmasters of Old New York and a few Irish 
Schoolmasters of its Early Days.’’ There is a cut of the proposed. 
Charles F. Murphy memorial to be erected at Union Square. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Westchester County Historical 
Society for October 1926 contains an article by Mr. Otto Hufe- 
land on ‘‘The Battle of White Plains.” 


In the Junior League Bulletin for December 1926 a collector of 
New York City tells the story of her ownership of a Button 
Gwinnett signature, which sold recently for $28,000. 


The Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., has 
struck off a little pamphlet of 19 pages on “The Story of the 
Declaration of Independence,’ by Commissioner John J. Tigert. 


MUSEUMS, HISTORIC MONUMENTS AND REMAINS 


A life insurance policy written in London in 1825 was recently 
put on display in the Sibley Library at Rochester. The document 
is described in the Democrat, November 7, 1926. 


The Cortland County Historical Society is organizing an 
historical museum and hopes to obtain display room in the new 
library building. 

A memorial to the Revolutionary soldiers of Van Hornesville 
- was dedicated by the D. A. R. on October 31, 1926. 


At General Herkimer’s Home in Danube a caretaker’s house 
will be built by the State at a cost of $10,000. 


A report from Steuben County clerk’s office states that the 
‘last plot of land of the vast Pultney estate of 3,000,000 acres has 
been transferred to a new owner. 


Kinney’s Corners, N. Y., will erect a marker on the birthplace 
of Coates Kinney, poet, soldier, teacher and attorney, who was 
born there 100 years ago. The local D. A. R. chapter is in 
charge. 

The Adriance Memorial Library of Poughkeepsie has been 
awakening much public interest in local history through a chang- 
ing exhibit of documents and articles. 
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The following interesting letter is owned by Mr. Strong Com- 
stock of Wilton, Conn., and was loaned to the State Knox Trail 
Committee to help locate the exact route used by Colonel Knox 
from Lake George to Albany: 

Ballston, January the 8th Day 1776 
Dear Brother: 

After my love to you and sister and your family I would inform 
you that we are all comfortable at present through the goodness 
of God as I hope youare. I rejoice to hear of your welfare which I 
inquire (after) as often as I have opportunity. I was in great 
hopes of seeing you and my brother with you this fall, but the 
difficulty of the times I trust prevented brother and sister (from) 
traveling and (that) their family are well and that the money 
that you was to receive for him I should be glad that you would 
keep in your own hands until I come down. Fifty-five pounds 
and eleven shellings, which is my due, for there is some danger of 
carrying money so far, and from the time you could send it to 
him the interest on the bond shall stop and if you have not got the 
money I desire you would get it as soon as you can for I intend to 
be down the first of April and it will be a great damage if I should 
be disappointed for I fear of meeting with trouble on account 
of the difficulty of the times so that I must be down sooner on 
that account. JI have nothing strange to write but the cannon are 
brought from Lake George and are going on to Boston with great 
speed—ten 18-pounders and a great many small cannon. 

Please give my love to brother and sister Gregory and tell him 
our people would have him come and set up his trade. By all 
means give my kind regards to Brother David and Brother John 
and all inquiring friends. No more but I remain your loving 
brother until death. 

MicHAEL DUNNING 

“To Mr. Richard Dunning living in Wilton of Norwalk.” 


Mr. Arthur C. Parker, Director of the Municipal Museum in 
Rochester, is accomplishing a valuable work in coordinating his 
institution with the schools of Rochester and Monroe County. 
Every museum in the State should become active in such an 
effort for a wider and more intelligent service. Mr. Parker is 
advertising his institution extensively in the press. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art held its tenth annual ex- 
hibition of American industrial art, consisting of articles made 
in the United States, on December 3, 1926. 


T. H. Parker of London has offered for sale at $135, a Copley 
Mezzotint of Richard, Earl Howe (1726-1799). 


Easton, Pa., claims to own “The First Stars and Stripes of the 
United Colonies, unfurled at Easton, Pa., July 8, 1776.” A 
picture post card of the flag says that it was displayed on the 
occasion of reading officially the Declaration of Independence at 
the courthouse on that date. The flag has a circle of 12 stars 
with a thirteenth in the center on a blue field. 


The D. A. R. Magazine for December 1926 in an article on 
“Pre-Revolutionary Portraits,’ givesa most interesting account 
of Moses Levy of New York City. 


Mr. Fred W. Shibley of New York City is deeply interested in 
the preservation of the Wilton Cemetery at Wilton, Ontario, 
because his Loyalist ancestors are buried there. He plans to have 
an endowment for the perpetual upkeep of the cemetery according 
to the Annual Report, 1925, of the Ontario Historical Society. 


A Knox Memorial Fund is being raised to rebuild the Knox 
family mansion at Thomaston, Maine, as an historical museum. 
The Irish societies are particularly active in this effort since 
General Knox’s father, Andrew Knox, was born in Ireland. 


The Regents of the University of the State have loaned an old 
coach and a two-wheeled gig, now in the State Museum, to the 
National Horse Show held in New York City, November 22-27, 
_ 1926. 


Erie, Pa., has recently dedicated a monument 100 feet high 
commemorating Perry’s victory on Lake Erie in the War of 1812. 


Iowa has just erected a memorial tablet to its first native 
Governor, B. F. Carroll, born in 1860. 


The Socony Standard, vol. 2, no. 5, on page 21 reproduces a 
picture of the ‘‘Battle of Saratoga, October 7, 1777” painted by 
Chappel, an early American artist. 
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December 7, 1926, Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur 
announced in New York City that $400,000 is still needed for 
the preservation of ‘‘Old Ironsides.”’ 


In the chapel of St. Cornelius on Governors Island the D. A. R. 
erected a tablet to the memory of Gen. Nathaniel Woodhull and 
the patriots who fought in the battle of Long Island. 


The Utica Press for November 12, 1926, contains the following 
instructive editorial about a famous New York State painting 
which New Yorkers should know. 

AN Historic PAINTING 


One of the choice possessions of the Albany Institute of History 
and Art is a copy by Ezra Ames, an early Albany artist, of John 
Singleton Copley’s portrait of the distinguished American 
patriot and philanthropist, Elkanah Watson. 

Through her familiarity with engravings of the Copley portrait, 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Pitcher of this city identified the Ames copy 
upon her first visit to the Albany Gallery of Fine Arts in 1912, 
the painting at that time being labelled ‘‘An Admiral.’”’ Due to 
Mrs. Pitcher’s discovery this was changed to read: ‘‘Copy of 
John Singleton Copley’s Portrait of Elkanah Watson, by Ezra 
Ames,” research having brought to light the name of the artist. 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Pitcher gave a graphic sketch of the 
remarkable life story of Elkanah Watson, before the Albany 
Institute of History and Art, standing by the portrait which she 
had authenticated. The president of the society, Ledyard 
Cogswell, jr., is president of the New York State National Bank 
of Albany, which Elkanah Watson founded in 1803. 

In October, 1922, Mrs. Pitcher gave this same address standing 
by the original Copley portrait painted in London, of Elkanah 
Watson, in the fine old colonial home of one of his descendants 
on the banks of the Hudson. This magnificent and historic 
painting was about completed when George III acknowledged the 
independence of the United States of America. Both Copley and 
Watson were present on that glorious 5th of December, 1782. 
“Immediately after our return from the House of Lords,” says 
Watson in his memoirs, “after listening to the king’s speech, 
Copley invited me to his studio, and there with a bold hand and a 
master’s touch, and I believe with an American heart, he attached 
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to the ship in the background of the picture, the Stars and Stripes.” 
This was designed by the artist to carry to America the glorious 
news of the acknowledgment of our independence. 


Emanuel Hertz of New York City has just come into possession 
of 10 original Lincoln letters, described in the Times for December 
26, 1926. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND CELEBRATIONS 


A realistic pageant was given by the citizens of the town of 
Pelham, N. Y., on October 16, 1926, to commemorate the Battle 
of Pell’s Neck. It was presented on Prospect Hill, the scene 
of the battle, and was widely attended. A splendid souvenir 
program was printed in connection with the event, in which W. R. 
and F. E. Montgomery wrote a valuable article on “The Story 
of the Old Trail.” 


The Battle of White Plains postage stamp issued by the national 
government has proved to be very popular. The Westchester News 
reported on October 23, 1926, that 20,000 requests had come 
from all parts of the world for the stamp. 


The fourth school district of St. Lawrence County aroused 
much local interest with an historical pageant on ‘“‘America.” 


The pupils of the Port Jervis schools presented an impressive 
pageant last fall depicting the interesting local history of that 
area. 


Mexico Academy celebrated its centennial with an elaborate 
pageant on State and local history. An account is given in the 
~ Bulletin to the Schools for November 1, 1926. 


The village and Brittany seaport of Auray, France, has cele- 
brated with a pageant the 150th anniversary of the arrival of 
Benjamin Franklin as ambassador to the Court of Versailles. 


Alfred University each year observes Founders Day at which 
some speaker is invited to address the faculty and students. This 
year December 2 was observed and Dr. A. C. Flick, State Histo- 
rian, was the guest of honor. 
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Faculty and students of Oswego State Normal School on 
December 17, 1926, observed the Sesquicentennial of American 
Independence with a successful Colonial Ball. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for October, 1926, 
prints the concluding part of the excellent bibliography on “The 
New York Tercentenary” arranged and described by Mr. Victor 
Hugo Paltsits. 


Trenton, N. J., began to celebrate the Sesquicentennial of the 
Battle of Trenton. Three days will be devoted to the occasion. 


Fort Edward is planning a sesquicentennial Jane McCrea 
celebration during the summer of 1927. 


On September 29, 1926, Cannonville, N. Y., a memorial boulder 
was unveiled, bearing the names of the men who served in the 
World War from the Town of Tompkins, Delaware County. 
This day was the anniversary of the battle of the Hindenburg line. 


On October 28, 1926, Congressman J. Mayhew Wainwright, 
broke the ground for the White Plains Battle monument to be 
erected from federal funds. The Westchester County Historical 
Society attended. Later in the afternoon, in the high school au- 
ditorium, the Hon. Isaac N. Mills, former Supreme Court Justice, 
gave a stirring address on the battle. The story was also given 
in pageant form. 


-The City History Club of New York City has an active com- 
mittee seeking to recover and to reset the historic milestones in 
and about the metropolis. 


LOCAL HISTORIANS AND RECORDS 


The Middletown Times Ee for December 2, 1926, prints the 
following item: 
ORANGE CouNTY RECORDS 


Orange county records are among the oldest and most valuable 
for historical study in the State, according to Dr. Alexander C. 
Flick, State Historian, and Henry G. Statham, head of the public 
records section of the Archives and History Division of the State 
Department of Education. They recently made a tour of in- 
spection of the public records offices in the county. This historic 
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region with its memories of early settlers and revolutionary battles 
and the American army led by George Washington has public 
records dating back to the first decade of the 18th century. 

Much information of great interest to the student of history is 
found in unexpected places in old records. It was discovered in the 
town minutes of the city of Newburgh that this community was 
governed during the Revolution not by a Committee of Safety as 
was generally the case, but by a town meeting similar to the 
ordinary local governing body in the towns at that time. Other 
records go back to the time when the citizens of the whole town 
would congregate in the open on the day of meeting and conduct 
the town business viva voce. 


Town RecorpDs INCOMPLETE 


Unfortunately very few of the towns have records complete 
to the organization of the towns. The cities and villages on the 
whole make a better showing but as these were usually founded at 
a later date their records do not on the average go back as far 
as those of the towns. Fire and neglect have done their work 
of desctruction so well that only six towns in the county have a 
complete set of town minutes. Before the passage of the Public 
Records Law in 1911, there were no regulations regarding the care 
of public records and fire, water, rats and neglect have helped 
make the files incomplete. That the records are as complete as 
they are is due in no small degree to the faithful service and appre- 
ciative care of the clerks in whose custody the records were. 

In 1847 the state required the keeping of vital statistics. Only 
four volumes of these have been found in the entire county. In the 
near future the State expects to publish these vital statistics for 
the entire state. This will be an invaluable help to genealogists 

and it is only to be regretted that so many towns, villages and 

cities will not be represented. It is also hoped that local news- 
papers will feel sufficient interest in their local history to print 
their early town minutes either in whole or in part. 

The Division of Archives and History of the State Department 
of Education has general supervision of all the public records of the 
State and their care and preservation. In the report of the head 
of the public records section, comment is made on the splendid 
morale of the clerks of Orange county and it is reported that 
while there is still some room for betterment of conditions, the 
protection given the records in this county is good. 
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Recently the members of the Board of Education of Chemung 
County received an invitation from William H. Arnold, County 
Historian of Chemung County, to attend in a body and inspect 
the office of county historian. Mr. Arnold read a short paper 
explaining the duties of the office and the system of filing historical 
items so that when necessary they could be readily found. The 
supervisors have furnished a safe cabinet and a steel vertical 
file to take care of the records collected by the county historian 
which assures safety from fire to the historical material apper- 
taining to the county. The meeting was held in the historical 
room in the Steele Memorial Library, Tuesday, December 14th, 
at 11 o’clock, and was attended by nearly the entire board, who 
were interested in the work of the office. An exhibit of early 
historical records, records of the service men, and photographs 
and papers of the early days, was displayed, and much interest 
shown in them. 


The perfection of the organization of the Central New York 
Conference of Local Historians representing 14 counties is the 
first one in the State. Others are forming. That for Central 
New York was created at Syracuse on December 4, 1926. Mr. 
W. H. Arnold of Elmira was elected President and Mrs. Jeannette 
B. Sherwood of Cortland, Secretary. 


Monroe County has installed a new photostat machine in the 
county clerk’s office for record work. Other counties should 
follow this example for copying records. 


The early records of the town of Cornwall in Orange county are 
being printed in the Orange County Record beginning November 
19, 1926, and the publication is awakening considerable local 
interest. 
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NEW YORK AND THE OLD EMPIRE! 


As a comparatively recent immigrant from the Middle West to 
the state and city of New York, I am conscious of a certain pre- 
sumption in addressing a group of specialists in state and local 
history on a subject so distinctly their own. Perhaps, however, 
there may be certain advantages, even to experts, in seeing their 
subject approached, so to speak, by a new-comer. 

During the past few months, New Yorkers have been celebrat- 
ing, with their fellow-Americans in other States, the completion of 
one hundred and fifty years of American independence—the 
separation of thirteen commonwealths from the old empire and 
the beginning of what Washington himself called a new empire. 
It would seem natural, therefore, on such an occasion as this to 
recall the part taken in those transactions by the New Yorkers 
of 1776 and 1789. I have chosen, however, to speak not of the 
movement by which independence was achieved but rather of 
the antecedent conditions out of which that movement developed. 
If we fix our eyes on the concrete situation here in this city in 
the year of the great Declaration, there may perhaps be a certain 
propriety in thus lingering over the later years of New York’s 
connection with the British Empire. 

If today we try to visualize the situation, as it appeared to those 
who walked these streets in October 1776, we can understand 
‘that many, probably most of those old-time New Yorkers, could 
hardly have been expected to accept the ‘new method of think- 
ing” about America which had been so eloquently expounded by 
Thomas Paine a few months before. New York’s assent to the 
Declaration of Independence was late and doubtful; no one could 
then have been blamed for questioning whether the connection of 
this province with the British Empire was, indeed, a finished 
chapter. It was in fact still unfinished in 1776. During those 
weeks of early autumn, Washington’s army was gradually giving 
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way before the advancing forces of Admiral Howe and his brother, 
the General. By the end of November, the British control of 
Manhattan Island and New York Harbor was complete. Boston 
had her Evacuation Day, once for all, in March 1776; but New 
York had to wait seven long and painful years till November 
1783. 

That the transition from Colony to Commonwealth should 
have been peculiarly trying to New York, and most of all to 
the citizens of this old provincial capital is hardly surprising. 
In population and in extent of settlement the province was far 
behind not only the older English colonies of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, but also the comparatively young commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. In the strength of its yeomanry and its self- 
sufficient rural communities, it was inferior to the neighbor- 
colony of Connecticut. On the other hand, the imperial con- 
nection, and all that was implied in this connection, formed a 
peculiarly important and intimate part of the life of this city, as 
well as of the sparsely settled province which lay behind it. 

The conquest of New Netherland from the Dutch in 1664 was 
closely and quite consciously related to the aggressive British 
imperialism then competing with that of the Dutch in every 
quarter of the globe. The new colony was valued not only as an 
additional field for colonial enterprise, but as a means of enforcing 
more effectively the commercial policies of the Empire, of closing 
an awkward gap in the system of trade control along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Though originally a proprietary province, its pro- 
prietor was the heir-presumptive to the British Crown, whose 
ultimate succession to the throne automatically converted New 
York into a royal province. Then followed the long rivalry with 
New France for the exploitation of the Western trade, emphasiz- 
ing the strategic importance for the Empire of the Hudson Valley 
and of New York City. 

New York, wrote Governor Bellomont, in 1699, ‘‘ought to be 
looked upon as the Capital Province or the Citadel to all the 
others; for secure but this and you secure all the English colonies, 
not only against the French but also against any insurrections or 
rebellions against the Crown of England, if any such should 
happen, which God forbid.’? It is interesting to compare this 
familiar utterance of Bellomont in 1699, with that of Lieutenant 
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Governor Cadwallader Colden in the anxious weeks which followed 
the Stamp Act riots: ““Whatever happens in this place,”’ he wrote 
in December 1765, “has the greatest influence on the other 
colonies. They have their eyes perpetually on it and they govern 
themselves accordingly.”’ In short, New York City was, more 
strikingly perhaps than any other town along the seaboard, a 
vital outpost of the Old World in the New. 

This imperial significance of New York City, never more ap- 
parent than in the later years of the provincial régime, must 
always be kept in mind if we are to appreciate the special character 
of the Revolution in this province. I propose, therefore, at this 
anniversary meeting to consider, briefly but somewhat concretely, 
a few of the ways in which the varied interests of a World Empire 
were reflected in the life of a provincial town. 

We may begin by noting that the middle years of the eighteenth 
century brought greatly improved communications between 
New York and the British metropolis. There was a decided 
advance in the mail service between New York and London, 
which for nearly half a century after the Post Office Act of 1710, 
had been quite irregular, depending largely on the uncertain 
movements of merchant captains. The last French war, how- 
ever, made clear the need of an effective official service and regular 
mail packets were instituted. Though there was some hesitation 
at the end of the war, a monthly packet service was definitely 
established by 1764. New York was the terminus for the Northern 
colonies, as Charleston was to the Southward. From New York 
as a distributing centre, post-riders took the mail eastward toward 
Boston and in the reverse direction toward Philadelphia and the 
South. New York also had a monthly service with the newly 

acquired provincial centres of Montreal and Quebec. In 1773 
the Boston mail went out twice a week and that for Philadelphia 
three times. Hugh Finlay, who in 1773 made a tour of inspection 
as Surveyor of Post Offices and Post Roads for the Continent 
of North America, found the New York office better managed 
than most of those he saw in his long journey. Incoming letters 
were, he thought, promptly handled and the mail which had to 
be forwarded to other offices was ‘‘punctually sent off at the 
stated hours.” Finlay was told, however, by a postal official in 
New York that this part of the business could be done better with 
more adequate sorting in the London office.* 
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The postoffice was, of course, only one of many visible signs of 
the tie which bound the city to the centre of the Empire. Here, 
too, was the customhouse, with its collector, comptroller, sur- 
veyor, naval officer, and their subordinates, appointed under the 
authority of the Crown, in accordance with acts of parliament 
regulating imperial trade and centering the trans-atlantic portion 
of it in the ports of the mother country. The restrictions imposed 
on colonial commerce are a familiar story, not necessary to go 
into here; and the position of New York in this respect was not of 
course peculiar. Norwithstanding pious aspirations for economic 
independence, optimistic notices in the newspapers about domestic 
manufactures, and the efforts of the Society for the Promotion of 
Arts, Agriculture, and Economy, it was only in times of abnormal 
political temperature that men and women could be induced to 
forego the satisfactions of purchasing English goods and following 
the English styles. When these satisfactions were temporarily 
foresworn for homespun goods there was an obvious hankering 
for the fleshpots of Egypt which made such engagements difficult 
to enforce. As one young lady in the city put the matter in 1765 
to “her friend in the Country,” it was a sore trial “to resign 
the charms of dress and let a horrid homespun (which can become 
none but a country wench) take place of the rich brocade and 
graceful sattin.”’® The range of this economic dependence on 
the British Isles is suggested by such news items of 1764-65 as 
the city corporation writing to Bristol for ‘‘copper thatch” to be 
used in repairing the City Hall, and the expected arrival of “about 
6000 Firkins of best Irish Butter.’’6 

Not all trade, of course, went through legal channels any more 
than it did in contemporary England. There was illicit commerce 
with the foreign West Indies and elsewhere; but Governor Colden, 
nearing the end of a long and distinguished official career, was 
inclined to think that New York had a relatively good record. 
More illegal traders were, he believed, ‘‘detected and punished”’ 
here than in any of the other colonies, with the result that those 
who wished to evade the law were likely to go to other ports in 
New England or on the Delaware, from which they might proceed 
with cargoes duly certified by more complacent officials, to under- 
sell the merchants of New York.? 

The most obvious embodiment of imperial authority, within 
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the precincts of the city, was old Fort George on the tip of Man- 
hattan, with its protecting batteries along the water front. With- 
in its precincts was the governor’s house, flanked by the secretary’s 
office and the barracks of the military. To this conspicuous site 
come in the stormy interval between the last French war and 
the outbreak of the Revolution succeeding governors—human 
symbols of empire—with commissions drafted by the Board of 
Trade and issued by authority of the King in Council, holding 
office during the royal pleasure. While these ‘‘carpetbag”’ officials 
came and went, there were short periods of interregnum when 
the governor’s place was supplied by the veteran Lieutenant 
Governor Colden, the ‘‘old Man,” as one not altogether respectful 
correspondent called him. 

Consider for a moment what these governors—Monckton, 
Moore, Dunmore, Tryon—represented and what associations 
they brought to their post. Monckton was a major-general in the 
British army, with a record of distinguished service on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and during his tenure of the governorship com- 
manded the military forces in the capture of Martinique. Sir 
Henry Moore, a Jamaican by birth, had for several years governed 
his native colony with energy and ability, greater probably than 
he displayed at New York. John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, had 
sat in the House of Lords as one of the Scottish representative 
peers, though his social qualities seemed hardly to justify that 
distinction. Tryon, the last of the royal governors, having held a 
commission in the army, learned the proconsular trade in the 
backward but rapidly growing colony of North Carolina. None 
of these men had any roots in the soil of the province which they 
governed. Like the intendants of France under the old régime 
‘they were first and foremost the agents of imperial authority. 
Incidentally, however, they sometimes acquired, through land 
speculation or otherwise, a certain stake in the country. 

Quite different from the governors who came and went was 
Cadwallader Colden. By 1763 he was an old man and nearly all 
his mature life had been spent in this province. Yet his experience 
was by no means that of an ordinary provincial. No man then 
living in the continental colonies had quite such a record for 
persistent office-holding under the Crown. The subjects in which 
he was especially expert—Indian affairs and land-administration— 
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were also of a kind to give him a distinctly imperial point of view. 
So, like his Massachusetts contemporary, Thomas Hutchinson, 
whose roots struck still deeper into the soil of his colony, Colden 
became even more unpopular at times than many an imported 
functionary. A scientist, and a philosopher too in a modest way, 
he had his contacts with intellectuals across the Atlantic as well 
as in the other colonies. 

Associated with the governors in the royal service, though with 
local interests of their own, not always in harmony with their 
official obligations, were the provincial councillors, also holding 
office at the King’s pleasure. In forming this group, the imperial 
government attached to itself the members of the powerful and 
intricately intermarried aristocracy of the province. The Council 
was reinforced, however, from time to time by men who came in 
from other posts in the royal service, as when Roger Morris, 
marrying into a leading provincial family, gave up his commission 
in the British army to settle in New York, making substantial 
investments in the city and building for himself a dignified country- 
seat on upper Manhattan. There is no time to recite here the list 
of office-holders under the Crown; but it was a fixed principle of 
British policy to bring provincial justice into harmony with 
the common law through the appointments of such officers as the 
chief justice and the attorney general. During this decade 
the home government insisted upon appointment of judges during 
the King’s pleasure and went out of the province for a new chief 
justice, choosing a Massachusetts lawyer for that post. 

Royal officials were not, of course, peculiar to New York; but 
this city stands out, in contrast with Boston and Philadelphia, 
in the extent to which imperial control reached down into the mu- 
nicipal government. ‘The mayor, recorder and common clerk of 
the city all owed their appointments to the governor and thus 
indirectly to the Crown. The common councillors were, of course, 
elected by the qualified voters; but among them were always 
some who held Crown appointments as members of the provincial 
council.® 

If we take into account only the civilian holders of royal com- 
missions, their subordinate employees, and the families with which 
they were allied by marriage, the imperial “garrison” in New York, 
to use a term associated with an analogous situation in Ireland, 
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was certainly a numerous body. In addition, however, to the 
civilians, provincial officials, customs agents, and officers of the 
admiralty, we must also consider certain recent developments 
which were making the city something more than the capital of 
a single province. By the close of the last French war, it had 
become the continental headquarters of the British Army. The 
presence of British regulars in New York was an old story and the 
garrison even in these later years was comparatively small; but 
it was sufficient to form a conspicuous feature of New York society, 
reinforced as it was by the presence of naval officers also. On 
special occasions, patriotic and festive, the military and naval 
gentlemen were very much in evidence. 

Toward the end of 1763, the city heard the guns of Fort George 
firing a parting salute to the retiring commander-in-chief, Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, who was succeeded the next day by General Gage.® 
The King’s birthday furnished annually recurring occasions for 
display by the military, raising on one occasion a delicate question 
of etiquette between the provincial garrison and the commander- 
in-chief. In 1763, the Governor gave a brilliant entertainment at 
the City Tavern on Broadway ‘“‘to the Gentlemen of the Army 
and the principal inhabitants.’ The royal birthday observance 
of 1766 was especially notable because combined with rejoicings 
on the repeal of the Stamp Act. The men-of-war fired salutes; 
beer and grog were provided for the populace; and the General 
and the Governor, with other officers,—military, naval, and civilian 
—feasted at the City Arms at the expense of the inhabitants. 
For each toast, the cannon were fired, and at night the town was 
“entirely illuminated.’’! The celebration of the following year 
began with two regiments paraded on the battery and reviewed 
- by General Gage; it ended with “the most magnificent Fire-Works 
ever seen in America”? and there were especially striking effects 
at the gate of the fort and the General’s headquarters. The King 
was not the only British dignitary to receive flattering attentions 
on his birthday. In 1764, that of the Marquis of Granby, Master 
of Ordnance, was also celebrated with an “elegant entertainment” 
given by the artillery officers.” Of interest in this connection also 
are the holidays observed with the closing of public offices. The 
list includes, along with the King’s birthday, several church 
holidays; the birthdays of the Queen and the Prince of Wales; 
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the anniversaries of such events as the martyrdom of Charles I, 
the Restoration of Charles II, Coronation Day, and the landing 
in England of the first two Hanoverian Kings.¥ 

The soldiery furnished numerous other occasions of picturesque 
interest in the life of the city—a parade of the regiment in a field 
near Greenwich, of which it was said that ‘‘nothing of the like 
Nature was ever better performed in America; and a ‘‘grand 
entertainment and Ball” given in 1767 by ‘‘the Gentlemen Officers 
of the Army”’ to the ladies and gentlemen of the town, presenting 
“the most numerous and brilliant Appearance of both Sexes that 
ever was known in this Place.’"* The merchants shared in these 
social responsibilities, as in 1770 when the Chamber of Commerce 
voted to have a dinner, with invitations to the General and his 
suite and the captains of His Majesty’s ships as well as to the 
Governor and other civil officers. 

Less agreeable contacts with the imperial fighting services 
were not lacking, however, There was serious friction in 1764 
and 1765 about the impressment of seamen. In the former year, 
the taking of four fishermen led to mob violence and the de- 
struction of a navy tender after it had been dragged through the 
streets to “the middle of the Green in the Fields.” The soldiers, 
too, occasionally got out of hand, as in January 1764, when they 
raided the new jail in order to rescue one of their officers who had 
been imprisoned for debt, breaking all the locks ‘“‘from the Cupola: 
down to the Dungeons, not excepting those where Criminals for 
the most atrocious Offenses were confin’d.’’!” 

In a less spectacular way, the headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief took on something of the character of a continental 
capital for the British Empire in North America. The engineer 
officers stationed here were concerned not only with keeping up 
local fortifications, but in planning defensive works for other 
parts of the dominions. In 1765, for instance, Captain John 
Montresor was busy getting ready for the home offices in London 
estimates of works to be carred on at various points on the Great 
Lakes. To these headquarters also came advices from the Gulf 
Coast at Pensacola and Mobile, and from the Illinois country 
where Captain Sterling reported his occupation of Fort Chartres, 
the old French post on the Mississippi. The position of Sir 
William Johnson, on the borders of the province, as Superintendent 
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of Indian Affairs for the Northern Colonies, naturally emphasized 
the peculiar relation of New York to the larger issues of Indian 
relations, western trade and a proper administration for the 
Trans-Allegheny country. The correspondence of Gage and 
Johnson with each other and with Colden was much occupied 
with these matters whose importance far transcended the borders 
of any particular colony, and for which the New York headquarters 
furnished a kind of clearing-house of opinion and information on 
a great variety of topics, civil as well as military.'® A picturesque 
illustration of the remote frontier problems which came to this 
office occurred in 1767, when a delegation of Cherokee chiefs 
came up from South Carolina, hoping through. conferences with 
Gage and Johnson to adjust their differences with the Six Nations. 
Incidentally, however, the Indians saw Richard III presented at 
the new play-house in John Street, where they were also “‘surprised 
and diverted at the tricks of Harlequin.’’?° 
Along with the post office, the custom house, the Governor in 
Fort George and the Commander-in-Chief at his headquarters, 
there were other outward and visible signs of imperial authority. 
There was, for instance, what I have ventured to call an ecclesi- 
astical imperialism which was clearly seen and felt. Then, as now, 
the visitor to New York coming up Broadway to Wall Street would 
find Trinity Church, established in the last years of the seventeenth 
century under the patronage of the royal governors. The attempt 
to give the Anglican Church in New York the full status of a legal 
establishment, like those of Virginia and Maryland, had failed, 
but not before Trinity had profited by official patronage to lay the 
foundation of its present rich endowment. The Governor, too, 
was still bound to give his special encouragement to the Anglican 
‘clergy. Theirs was preeminently the church of the official class, 
both military and civil, for whom special pews were set apart. 
With the declining use of the Dutch and French languages, the 
Church of England had won recruits from the non-English stocks 
of the city; and it was now more firmly rooted than it had been 
half a century earlier. In the expansive years which followed the 
peace of Paris, St. Paul’s Chapel was added to Trinity Church and 
St. George’s. To those familiar with the present aspect of the 
neighborhood about St. Paul’s, it is amusing to recall contemporary 
criticism of the vestry for selecting a site so inconveniently up-town; 
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it is also a bit melancholy to think of the days when one could 
get from the west porch a beautiful view to the river, and beyond 
it to the Jersey shore. 

When the break came a few years later, Anglican laymen of 
New York were divided; but the clergy were usually staunch 
upholders of throne and altar against schismatic radicals. Now 
and then dissenters were troubled by efforts to buttress the pre- 
ferred position of the Anglican Church. In the 1760s, for instance, 
when French Calvinists, German Lutherans, and English-speaking 
Presbyterians tried to secure for themselves a satisfactory coporate 
status through royal patents, dissenters were told that they could 
not claim equality of rights in this respect with the Established 
Church.2!. Meantime vigorous churchmen in New York and 
elsewhere were reviving the old project of replacing the traditional 
authority of the Bishop of London by the more effective jurisdiction 
of colonial bishops. The dissenters of New York were far less 
numerous than their Puritan neighbors in New England; but they 
were scarcely less disturbed by this proposed innovation, to which 
the local press devoted a series of articles. Even Anglicans, it was 
said, should be on their guard, for with bishops would come 
episcopal courts, to which they were entitled by the canon law. 
That was a prospect to be regarded by good Americans with ‘‘al- 
most the same degree of horror, which they feel at the thought of 
the inquisition itself.’ 

Not the least valuable support of imperial orthodoxy in church 
and state, in the minds of some of its more active promoters was 
King’s College. Its first president, Samuel Johnson, was a much 
made-over Connecticut Yankee, in whose experience, as in that. 
of many other colonials, loyalty to the Empire was associated 
in some degree with a really liberalizing process—a certain enlarge- 
ment of the intellectual horizon and emancipation from parochial 
tyrannies. Clothed in the dignity of Anglican orders, he desired 
to make of his students loyal subjects and good churchmen. When 
the time came for Johnson’s retirement, the college corporation 
turned quite logically for its second president to the intellectual 
centre of British Churchmanship at Oxford. It was equally logical 
that the new head of the College should become presently one of 
the most vigorous champions of New York loyalism. 

From a point of view not wholly unlike that with which many 
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well-meaning citizens today advocate the use of our schools and 
colleges for the maintenance of one hundred per cent Americanism, 
financial support was solicited in England for King’s College and 
the similar institution at Philadelphia. They were, so read the 
petition to the King, ‘‘not so much to aim at any high Improve- 
ments in Knowledge as to guard against Total Ignorance.” More 
specifically, they should “instil into the minds of Youth first 
Principles of Religion, Loyalty, and a Love of our Excellent 
Constitution.” From these colleges should proceed “‘faithful 
Instructors” not only to the King’s subjects but also to his Indian 
allies, thus removing the reproach of permitting ‘‘the Emissaries 
of a false Religion to be more zealous in propagating their Slavish 
and destructive Tenets in that part of the World than Britons and 
Protestants are in promoting the pure Form of Godliness, and the 
Glorious Plan of Public Liberty and Happiness committed tothem.”’ 
Suggestive also of present-day programs of Americanization was 
the stress laid on education as a means of assimilating “‘so mixt 
a multitude” as that which had been attracted to these central 
provinces, persons “unenlightened by Religion, uncemented by a 
common Education, strangers to the humane Arts and to the 
just use of rational Liberty.’ 

Within the limits of the present paper, it has been possible to 
indicate only a few of the varied contacts maintained in this city 
between the old world and the new. Other examples might well 
have been noted, quite as important as those I have more or less 
arbitrarily selected. Before closing, however, I venture to lighten 
this discourse by alluding to some less weighty matters which 
illustrate in their own way the “‘transit of civilization.”’ It was 
not only in dress that the modish New Yorker on the eve of the 
Revolution sought to follow English fashions. If Londoners in 
the days of George the Third found diversion—not always decorous 
—at such places of public entertainment as Vauxhall Gardens and 
Ranelagh, New York had also its Vauxhall Gardens, where in 
July 1768, Samuel Francis announced an exhibit of wax figures. 

There was a New World Ranelagh, too, on the northern out- 
skirts of the town. The latter, advertised in 1765 as the “‘first 
attempt of the kind ever known in these parts,” had its“Concert 
of Musick’? every Thursday evening, followed by a ‘‘small Fire- 
Work.” Ranelagh evenings were not always peaceful in New York 
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any more than in London. One early entertainment was inter- 
rupted by disorderly intruders, but the manager announced that 
in spite of ill-natured comment to the contrary he would persevere 
in furnishing the “best Entertainment”’ for his fellow-citizens.™ 

Thus, in its lighter, as well as in its more serious concerns, the 
life of this provincial town must constantly have reminded the 
citizen and the transient visitor of its imperial relations. I need 
hardly say that there is another side of the shield which I have not 
attempted to present—the various influences at work to differen- 
tiate this provincial society from that of the old world. These 
influences which were preparing men for the ‘‘new method of 
thinking”’ are, no doubt, more important for us than the matters 
of which I have been speaking; but they belong to a story more 
often told and more familiar. 

Evarts B. GREENE 
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DISCOVERIES MADE IN BRITISH CAMPS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION! 


In his ‘‘History of the American War,’’ Stedman, who was Lord 
Cornwallis’ commissary in the southern campaign says: ‘The 
American Revolution is the grandest effect of combination that 
has as yet been presented to the world.” As such that struggle 
is worthy of our study; and when Stedman adds: “‘So great a force 
as was exerted by Great Britain had never before been sent to so 
great a distance, nor opposed to a people apparently so unequal 
to the contest,” we are induced to look into the make-up or organi- 
zation of that force and to consider the units comprising the several 
armies engaged in the conflict. To this end a study has been made 
of regiments recorded as being present in America during our War 
of Independence; and having familiarized ourselves with the lists 
of these corps, we have hunted out their camping places and have 
conducted our researches about existing fortifications with the 
object of retrieving material that would contribute to our scant 
store of knowledge of Revolutionary military equipment, or would, 
by revealing the daily camp-life of the soldiery, reflect the human 
side of an inhuman yet memorable affair. 

Our story has consequently to do entirely with the discovery 
and exploitation of British Military Camps, most of which are 
within the city limits of New York while others are located in 
distant parts of the Empire State. During the progress of the war 
New York state harbored, at times, nearly every one of the fifty 
regular British regiments serving in America. 

The discovery about the year 1890 of some few bits of British 
army equipment on northern Manhattan Island gave the first 
hint of existing debris of the army in that locality and suggested 
a means of identifying any other sites of a similar character found 
within the city limits or elsewhere. The mementoes consisted 
principally of regimental buttons bearing the badges, names or 
numerical designations of the corps to which they pertained. 
These bits of personal equipment were found associated with such 
camp refuse as meat bones, oyster shells, broken rum bottles and 
pottery, as well as fragments of ironware; and conspicuous among 
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the lastnamed debris were barrel hoops which later on were found 
to be an adjunct of every camp. These hoops were doubtless 
from casks in which provisions for the army had come over from 
British ports. 

The very first regimental buttons known to have been found 
and conserved was a small collection of such found at the opening 
of St. Nicholas Avenue at 192d Street, Manhattan, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort George. A careful examination of the 
grounds about Fort George, made in 1890, disclosed at 192d 
Street and Audubon Avenue a dumping place of refuse of a camp 
or barracks of the British garrison of Fort George. The mementoes 
recovered there consisted of musket bullets, gunflints, various 
iron or brass buckles and the inscribed buttons from discarded 
uniforms of sundry British regular regiments of foot soldiery, 
of Scottish Highland regiments and of certain Provincial corps 
in the British service. No inscribed badges or belt plates of the 
army came to light at Fort George, but in the course of investi- 
gation made on other sites some highly interesting specimens 
of this class of personal objects were discovered. The interest 
in the buttons and badges which was at first historical and to a 
degree patriotic finally developed, as the collection grew, into a 
study of the individual corps of the British army engaged in our 
War of Independence. 

A familiarity with camp debris, gained at Fort George, led 
in time to the discovery of other camps on northern Manhattan 
and ultimately brought the students of camp life to the most 
distant parts of the state. We must pause a moment here to say 
that an intensive study of the camps and their occupants resulted, 
through the association of kindred spirits, in the formation of the 
body of workers which came to be known as the ‘Field Exploration 
Committee of the New York Historical Society.’ During the 
past three decades the workers constituting this committee have 
located and explored half a dozen important permanent camps of 
the British troops within the city limits of New York. Most 
characteristic in its way was the so-called “17th Regiment Camp”’ 
at Prescott (now Payson) Avenue, on the westerly side of Broadway 
in the vicinity of 204th Street, Manhattan. Long before we be- 
came familiar with the view in Von Krafft’s Journal in which that 
young Hessian officer designated it as the “Camp of the 17th 
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Regiment,’’ we had named it for that corps on account of the 
predominance of 17th regiment buttons therein. Von Krafft’s 
view was executed in 1779, and it is quite probable that the 17th 
regiment of foot, on the return of the British army from Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1778, proceeded to the vicinity of Kings- 
bridge and laid out the camp which the regiment occupied at 
times, but which was evidently occupied by various other regiments 
of the enemy, and particularly by the 71st regiment, ‘Frasers’ 
Highlanders,” which was brigaded with the 17th regiment of foot. 

We shall be saying something about the several regiments 
which apparently occupied the 17th regiment camp, but first we 
have a few words to say about the camp itself. While the camp- 
site existed in an irregular way from Broadway to the present 
Payson Avenue, and from the line of Academy Street on the south 
to the line of 207th Street on the north, the regularly laid out and 
most important part of the camp was embraced within the area 
from Seaman Avenue westward to Payson Avenue, and from 
Academy Street northward to 204th Street. Prodding the hillside 
within this space with a steel sounding rod we located sixty-four 
sites of dug-out huts, all of which we excavated, sifted the contents 
and photographed—when features suitable for photographic record 
presented themselves. The features considered worthy of camera 
work were the stone or brick fireplaces with their improvised 
fireirons such as pothooks and firetongs, both made from barrel 
hoops; the bayonets which served as pokers; and the bar shot 
which did duty as firedogs. In many instances we recovered the 
hatches or bill-hooks which prepared the fuel; and mingled with 
the ashes of the last fires of the hearths was the debris which told 
of the farewell orgies of the occupants of the huts. One fireplace, 
typical in its way, yielded an assortment of meat bones, oyster 
shells, the wreckage of several rum bottles and the wine glasses 
broken to bits after the toast to the King. The very candlestick 
which served the revelers on their last night in camp was also 
found. A silver button of an officer of the Marine Corps testified 
to the rank of the host and the branch of the service to which he 
belonged. 

The ‘‘huts’’ were all that the name implies. An excavation 
made to a distance of ten or twelve feet into the soft loam of the 
hillside constituted one-half of the domiciles and a superstructure 
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of logs, boards or boughs, pieced out with a covering of sod, 
rushes, straw or bark, completed the shelters of the soldiery— 
both officers and men. 

The fireplaces were constructed at the further end of the huts, 
either in the middle of the wall or at a corner, and a couple of 
barrels, minus their heads and lined with clay, served as chimneys. 
A sawed-in-two barrel made two tubs which, when inverted, 
served as seats, or right-side-up as receptacles for supplies. The 
floors of the huts were generally of hard packed earth sprinkled 
with white sand, but occasionally a paving of small flat stones. 
was provided. Some few huts, probably those of officers, had 
windows with glass and above the doorways were horse shoes for 
good luck. 

From their leaden bullets the soldiers made dice and lead 
pencils, as well as toy “‘buzzers” for the children of the camps. 
With the 40th regiment, whose buttons we find in the 17th camp, 
there were thirty-one women and twenty children. No wonder 
then that our sieves gave up slate pencils and marbles, also little 
pewter cups and saucers and a tiny silver thimble upon which was. 
engraved the letters ‘“B.A.’’ We conjectured that the “B” was. 
for Betsey, for in those late 18th century days they were still 
naming their girls for the ‘‘good Queen Bess.”’ The “‘A’’ we guessed 
might be for “Atkins,” our little damsel’s father being a ‘““Tommy’” 
of Revolutionary times. 

The British soldiers of the camps smoked white clay pipes 
marked with the letters ‘““W.G.,” or “T.D.” Neither of these 
pairs of initials of pipe makers have as yet been traced; but the 
“TD.” survives to our times as the slang appellation of a clay pipe. 

Certain of the hut sites located by means of our sounding 
rod and excavated by our party proved to have served as recep- 
tacles for camp refuse and were rich in regimental buttons from 
discarded uniforms; and two of these dumps yielded cartridge 
box badges of the “‘Guards.’”’ One dump gave up an interesting 
belt-plate of a Hessian regiment. Buttons of the Coldstream 
Guards and of the 3d Guards were found and the badges mentioned 
were doubtless of one or other of these corps. The belt-plate 
was inscribed with a beautifully executed cypher “F.F.,” sur- 
mounted with a Hessian crown and was of the ‘‘Fuerst Frederich”’ 
(Prince Frederick) regiment. | 
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The inscribed buttons found within the 17th regiment camp 
indicated that many corps of the British army had been quartered 
there at times and among the regiments thus indicated were some 
most conspicuous in the army. Mere numerical designations 
mean little to the layman; but such designations in connection 
with the names of certain regiments in our war of Independence 
are impressive. The 7th Royal Fusileers, the 23d Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, the “Fighting Fortieth,” ‘the XLers’” and the 42d 
Royal Highlanders (the ‘Black Watch’), are familiar names 
in our day. | 

The old 71st Highlanders, to which we have referred, was a 
conspicuous and unfortunate regiment in the war. One button 
from an officer’s uniform and many buttons of the private soldiers’ 
uniforms of the 71st were recovered from the 17th regiment camp. 
An elaborate bonnet badge of this Highland corps also came to 
light on one of our lucky days. The 71st regiment was composed 
of two battalions raised within the space of a few weeks. They 
assembled first at Stirling Castle and afterwards at Glasgow in 
April 1776, when they numbered in all 2340 men. Unconscious 
that the British had evacuated Boston, one of the transports 
having on board Col. Archibald Campbell and Maj. Menzies with 
a portion of the 2d Battalion of the 71st, sailed into Boston Harbor 
and was attacked by three American privateers. The transport 
had her rudder disabled by a shot and grounded under a battery 
where she was compelled to surrender. Major Menzies was killed 
and Colonel Campbell and the rest were made prisoners. The 
Grenadier company of the 71st was taken prisoner at Stony Point 
when that post was taken by assault on the night of July 16, 1779. 

The most conscpicuous services of the regiment was in the 
- Southern campaign when it participated in the capture of Savannah 
and aided in repelling the attack by d’Estaing and General 
Lincoln on the city on the 9th of October 1779. Accompanied 
by the 33d regiment and the Volunteers of Ireland, the 71st charged 
the American center in the engagement near Camden, S. C., on 
the morning of August 16, 1780, and compelled the Americans 
to give way. On the morning of the 18th Colonel Tarleton with 
the cavalry and a corps of light infantry under Capt. Charles 
Campbell of the 71st, surprised General Sumter at Fishing Creek, 
killed a few Americans, captured about five hundred and scattered 


the rest. 
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Whatever of glory the 71st had gained up to this time was 
offset by subsequent disasters. At the battle of Cowpens the 
1st Battalion of the 71st was in reserve and was brought up to 
charge after two attempts had been made by the light infantry. 
The Highlanders compelled the first line of the Americans to give 
way, but the second line opened for the first to retreat; in their 
eagerness the Highlanders followed the first line, when Colonel 
Howard who commanded Morgan’s reserve force threw in a 
destructive fire upon them at forty yards. So disastrous was this 
fire that nearly one-half of the Highlanders fell; the rest were so 
scattered over the ground that they could not be rallied for a 
charge. Unsupported by the cavalry and beset by the first line 
of the Americans, who by this time had rallied and attacked them 
on the right flank, the Highlanders at first began to retire and 
finally to run, the first instance, as Stuart says, of a Highland 
regiment running from an enemy. But few of the Ist Battalion 
escaped death or capture on that occasion, and what remained of 
the once powerful regiment was consolidated into one battalion and 
brigaded with the Welsh Fusileers and the 33d regiment. This 
brigade was fired upon by a body of Americans covered by a 
fence at Guilford Court House and so deadly was the aim at 
thirty or forty paces that one-third of the brigade were killed. 

The 71st was reduced in numbers to 800 men when the regiment 
surrendered at Yorktown with Cornwallis, October 19, 1781. 
“Fraser's Highlanders’’ were held as prisoners of war until the 
conclusion of hostilities when they returned to their native land 
and were disbanded at Perth in 1783. Such is the story of one 
conspicuous corps in the Revolution, and their old associates 
of the 7th brigade—the 17th regiment of foot—were hardly less 
unfortunate. They came into disastrous touch with the Americans 
at Princeton and at Stony Point, and at the surrender at Yorktown 
the regiment numbered only 245 men. 

At the extreme left in Mr. Dunsmore’s picture of the 17th 
regiment camp as it appeared in 1779, is shown an officer of the 
17th regiment of dragoons conversing with an officer of the 17th 
regiment of foot. In the left foreground of the same view is shown 
a hut of the better class, such as was occupied by officers, and in 
front of this hut are pictured officers of the 28th regiment and of 
the 42d Royal Highlanders. Within this hut were found officers’ 
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buttons of both of these corps. An extremely interesting relic of 
the 28th regiment was found in a camp on the easterly side of 
Broadway a few city blocks south of the 17th camp. The memento 
consists of a solid silver sword shoulder-beltplate of Lieut. James 
Edwards who was commissioned lieutenant in the 28th regiment 
August 23, 1775. Edwards was wounded at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777, and he retired from the army June 11, 
1778. The beltplate is unique of its kind and is peculiarly valuable 
in having the initial letters (“‘J.E.”) of its owner engraved upon 
its back. About the year 1774 the British officers abandoned the 
use of waist-belts and suspended their swords from a belt slung 
over the right shoulder. The plate was worn upon the breast 
where the two ends of the belt met as shown in the illustration. 

In the year 1891 a camp of the British was discovered on the 
west bank of the Harlem River on the northerly side of Sherman’s 
Creek, and from this camp were recovered buttons of a dozen 
regiments. Most common among these mementoes were the 
buttons of the 10th regiment. The 10th fought through the 
campaigns of 1776-77-78 and embarked from New York in 
October, landing in England December following. In consequence 
of its services, the regiment was weak in numbers and the men 
fit for service who volunteered to remain in America were trans- 
ferred to other regiments. The remainder embarked as above. 
We show a light infantryman of the 10th foot as he appeared in 
1776. The regiment wore red coats with yellow facings. The 
men had white-metal buttons, and the officers had buttons, lace, 
buckles and other appointments of silver. 

A British camp discovered in 1916 adjacent to the Revolutionary 
fort at Richmond, Staten Island, yielded above 1000 buttons, as 
well as some inscribed beltplates, and other bits of personal 
equipment of thearmy. These represented twenty-seven regiments 
of Regulars and one Provincial Corps. 

In the summer of 1922 the opening of 183d street and Pinehurst 
Avenue disclosed a mass of refuse thrown out by the British troops 
during their occupancy of Fort Washington. Here, near the south 
entrance to the fort, were found about five hundred buttons repre- 
senting thirteen regiments of the British army. Associated with 
the buttons bearing regimental numbers were many two-piece 
plain brass buttons and these we attribute to the British artillery- 
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men. Time and again we have found such plain buttons about 
old fortifications of the British where artillerymen certainly served, 
and in the total absence of distinctive, inscribed, buttons of the 
artillery we are quite safe in assigning these unmarked specimens 
to that arm of the service. The British artillery was represented 
in the war by the 4th Battalion and among the mementoes from 
Fort Washington was a cartridge-box badge inscribed “R. Artill 
4B.” 

The “Hut Camp” and the Hospital—adjuncts of Fort Washing- 
ton—were located in the vicinity of Bennett Avenue, north of 
181st Street, where refuse pits were exploited by the committee 
in 1911. Within the area between Broadway and Bennett Avenue, 
buttons and beltplates of the British garrison of Fort Washington 
were found. The buttons represented twenty-two regiments. 
The belt plates were of the Royal Fusileers (7th regiment) and the 
38th regiment of foot. In addition to the fifty-four regiments of 
foot which figure in the lists of regular regiments serving in America 
there were two regiments of cavalry, the 16th, or ““Queens,’’ 
Light Dragoons, and the 17th Light Dragoons. Of every one of 
these corps we have found mementoes; and of the 18th Light 
Dragoons, a corps not serving in the war, officers’ buttons have 
also been found. The buttons doubtless were worn by an officer, 
or officers, of the 18th Light Dragoons serving with one or other 
of the regiments mentioned above. The 17th Light Dragoons 
was a “silver regiment,”’ that is, all of the “appointments” of the 
officers, such as the buttons, buckles, lace, epaulettes, etc., were 
of silver; while the 16th and the 18th Dragoons were ‘“‘gilt’’ 
regiments. British army officers’ buttons of the American Revo- 
lutionary period had their repousse silver or gilt faces and bone or 
ivory backs. Due to their frail character few are recovered intact 
from the ancient refuse pits; and owing to their delicate beauty 
and the high historical interest which attaches to them good 
specimens are priceless today. 

The study of British military organizations and their equipment 
has taken us to Lake Champlain, to the shores of the St. Lawrence 
and the Niagara rivers, and wherever else within the confines of 
New York State the various regiments are known to have served. 
Ticonderoga and other stations along the lake have yielded their 
quotas of mementoes of Burgoyne’s army; while the Niagara 
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shore, in front of Fort Erie, has been prolific of buttons of regiments 
stationed on our northern border, before, throughout or sub- 
sequent to the Revolution. ‘These reminders we recovered a 
quarter of a century ago from the cracks of the rocks near the 
water’s edge or dug from the sands of the shore at the high water 
mark. Quite recently mementoes in excellent condition pertaining 
to regiments of Burgoyne’s army were found at Fort Haldimand 
on Carleton Island in the St. Lawrence river. These bits of 
equipment were discarded by the ‘Light’? or other companies 
of Burgoyne regiments detached for service in Canada, thereby 
escaping the surrender at Saratoga. 

While we welcome most the badges, the belt-plates and the 
inscribed buttons of the army as contributing to our knowledge 
of the ‘““make-up”’ of the actors in a great drama, very acceptable 
too are the uninscribed yet beautifully fashioned buttons and 
buckles presenting chaste designs; for these, though diminutive, 
are often faultlessly executed specimens of 18th century decorative 
art. 

In contrast to the American camp of the Revolution where 
finds of good material are rare, the British refuse pits, when once 
located, may be depended upon to be prolific of all those objects, 
military or domestic, in character, which warm the explorer’s 
heart. In some American camp dumps earthenware is rare or 
entirely absent; while the British camps give up an infinite variety 
of the beautiful ceramics of the day. These are fragmentary, of 
course, yet eloquent of the grabbing proclivities of the British 
officers when deserted homes of patriotic well-to-do American 
families were left to the mercy of the invaders. 

The broken rum bottles, the oyster shells and the barrel hoops 
are the surface signs of a British camp in and about New York City. 
The stone hearths betray the sites of the dug-out huts. These 
fireplaces, sometimes massive and well-built, with their accompa- 
niment of well packed floor spaces, are indicative of the sizes of the 
various huts uncovered. As an object lesson we have transferred 
a well built stone fireplace with its brick hearth, number 34 of the 
64 huts excavated at Payson Avenue, and have erected a repro- 
duction of a British Revolutionary hut within the Dyckman House 
Park at 204th Street nearby. Inside of this restored hut may be 
seen much of the cruder material recovered from the 17th regiment 
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camp; while within the old Dyckman Farm House the more 
attractive objects from the camp are displayed. In several other 
public institutions of the City finds made by the committeemen 
are shown; but the choicest, the most recent and most instructive 
lots of material found by our exploring party have been deposited 
with the Society which the Field Exploration Committee represent. 
WILLIAM L. CALVER 


NEW YORK AND THE EMBARGO OF 1807* 


Although considered and passed by Congress with the utmost 
secrecy, the Embargo of 1807, which was to bring both France and 
England to terms in short order, did not burst on New York 
unheralded. An anonymous letter from Washington published 
in the New York Evening Post for December 22 announced the 
confidential message of the President and the closing of the doors 
of Congress for debate and warned the readers mysteriously that 
“we are doing no good. I fear that we are about to plunge the 
nation into the most dreadful calamities unnecessarily and wanton- 
ly. Iam now more than ever persuaded that there is but too much 
French Influence .... I cannot express to you in terms suffi- 
ciently strong my abhorrence of what we are doing and the manner 
in which we are doing it.” When the news finally reached the city 
on December 26 that Congress had declared an embargo on foreign 
commerce of indefinite duration, there was immediately a storm 
of vehement protest. 

In general the middle states assumed a median attitude, due 
largely to the variety of their interests. Thus their mercantile 
marine was a link with New England, while their staple crops were 
a bond with the South. At the same time manufactures already 
possessed a foothold which made them the natural beneficiaries 
of the stimulus which the embargo itself was to bring.?, New York 
was typical of the section. The country districts upstate supported 
the embargo, being both agricultural and Republican, until they 
began to feel its pressure. In the metropolis, where the chief 
interest of the influential was commerce, there was opposition 
from the first. Newspapers, for instance, were divided about two 
to one against the measure. The Evening Post editorially predicted 
direful results—bankruptcy, unemployment, breadlines—in but 
afew days. The Evening Post was to be the leader in the opposition, 
mainly Federalist, against the measure on the grounds first, that 
the secrecy of the administration concerning the reasons for its 
passage was “‘unrepublican,” and secondly, that it was arbitrary 
and pernicious and smacked too strongly of French influence, 
following the suggestion of their anonymous correspondent of 
the 22nd.’ 

Many felt that the embargo was but a preliminary to war, 
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Federalists feared with England and hoped with France. Rufus 
King wrote to Pickering on January 7, 1808: “If we persist in the 
Embargo which must very soon be equivalent to the entire arresta- 
tion of foreign commerce, it is my belief that England will interpret 
the measure to be a compliance with a French demand to shut our 
ports against England, in which case she will not hesitate to strike.’”* 

The Republicans, while declaring their sympathy with the 
unfortunate sufferers under the embargo, demanded unquestioning 
faith in the far-seeing wisdom of the administration and the loyal 
support of all citizens that the desired result might the sooner 
come to pass. An initial waver on the part of DeWitt Clinton was 
quickly righted when it was represented to him that it was a 
question of party policy, and that the unity of the New York State 
machine was of paramount importance.® Daniel D. Tompkins, 
the Clintonian governor, devoted his whole message in January 
to a defense of the Jeffersonian idea.6 But while he may have 
buoyed up the courage of his own party, he could not convert the 
Federalists. 

The embargo was, indeed, a God-send to Federalism, which had 
been perishing for a real issue with the Republicans.? By the time 
of the spring elections a great deal of discomfort had already been 
experienced and New-York Federalists were not slow to make 
political capital of it. On the 19th of April the Federal Republican 
Electors’ Meeting published ‘‘The American Ticket’? which 
renominated Barent Gardinier, the fiery Congressman whose 
violent attacks on the administration had actually provoked a 
challenge and a duel in which he had got the worst of it, prefaced 
by resolutions denouncing the course of the government in laying 
the embargo, in subsequent diplomacy (alluding to the failure of 
the Rose Mission), in neglecting preparation for defense, in attempt- 
ing to substitute agriculture for commerce, and to convert the 
merchant into a manufacturer by force.§ The greatest hope 
prevailed that the elections would go in their favor. 

They reckoned without their host, however, for they under- 
estimated the strength of the Republican organization, achieved 
in part, according to a contemporary observer, by extensive gerry- 
mandering.? The Republican politicians did their utmost with the 
result that, although the anti-administration forces made large 
gains in the legislature, New York City and sufficient up-state 
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counties to make a majority stuck.!° On the morning of the 29th 
of April it was quite plain that New York was lost. The disgusted 
Federalists laid their defeat to the large immigrant Irish population 
in Manhattan and to the illogicality of the common people who 
would beg for bread on Monday night and vote for the measure 
that had ruined them on Tuesday." Considering that the metro- 
politan majority, however, had really saved the day for the 
Republicans, the Federalists were forced reluctantly to agree with 
Jefferson for once—that great cities were sores on the body 
politic.” 

The highest hope remaining to the New York opposition was 
a split in the Republican party. The national caucus had named 
Madison for president and George Clinton for vice-president, but 
in New York there was a strong faction headed by De Witt Clinton 
for placing the former governor at the head of the ticket. The 
group, however, was not strong enough to carry the whole state 
machine without which nothing could be accomplished and DeWitt 
contented himself with casting six of New York’s electoral votes 
for his uncle.¥ 

The opposition was not purely political. The discomforts 
consequent upon the enforcement of the embargo at once reinforced 
and. pointed the arguments of the Federalists. The commercial 
towns were the first to feel the pressure. As early as the 7th of 
January, Rufus King wrote from New York City to Pickering: 
“T have not time to give you a view of the ruin and distress the 
stoppage of all trade has produced in this city. Bankruptcies 
follow each other daily and the distrust that exists among men 
of business obliges many more to stop payment.”’* A more hopeful 
person, probably also a Republican, wrote to DeWitt Clinton on 
February 13th: ‘“‘We are here in a kind of calm quandary, pretty 
resigned, much in doubt, little to do, many houses to let, little 
money to be got and so forth. If the embargo does mischief in 
one way, it will probably do good in more than one.”” By May 
8th, John Howe, the secret agent of the governor of Canada, was 
writing that in New York “‘upwards of 80 houses . . . have already 
been reduced to bankruptcy. Five hundred sail of vessels the 
greater part ships and brigs, are lying useless by the wharves of 
the city.’’® A somewhat lower estimate is 108 ships, 117 brigs, 
and 71 schooners tied up by April first.” The trans-Atlantic 
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shipping naturally was the first to suffer, but many ships were 
put into the coasting trade since under the first law no control of 
that branch of commerce was contemplated. The actual decrease 
in exports was about 80%.'® 

It was discovered, however, that vessels left harbor under 
coasting licenses and when out of sight made for Halifax or St. Kitts 
on pretense of being blown off the course. These palpable evasions 
caused successive supplementary acts which spread the embargo 
over every lake, bay and river in the country. They bore most 
heavily on the produce purveyors, for the amount of red tape 
connected with the transport of provisions was enormous. Take 
the case of a miller ten miles up the East River from New York 
City. This man bought wheat in the city, carried it to his mill 
in his own boat, and took the flour back to New York in the same 
way. According to the law, he now had to go first to the city to 
obtain a clearance and give bond to bring the flour back; he then 
had to get a certificate from the inspector and present it at the 
custom house to prevent a forfeiture of $200 on each ton of his 
boat; under the same bond he might obtain leave to buy a certain 
amount of wheat and carry it to his mill; his next step was to 
go to a magistrate six miles away and pay a good fee for a certifi- 
cate stating that the wheat had really been landed at the mill; 
if he failed to bring the certificate to the collector at New York 
City within thirty days, he forfeited his bond.!9 

Economic distress was also felt in the agricultural districts 
upstate. Their trans-atlantic markets gone, farmers found their 
surplus produce piling up on their hands. Early in January, Moss 
Kent wrote to his famous brother, Chancellor Kent, from Cham- 
pion in the western part of the state, that ‘this part of the country 
begins to feel the embarrassing effects of the embargo. It has 
destroyed the market for their produce, particularly pot- and 
pearl-ash which is their principal dependence.”2° In March, Robert 
Troup wrote to Rufus King: ‘In Genessee country some farmers 
have been compelled to part with their wheat at 1 and 6d. a bushel 
to raise money to pay their taxes; all the streams that flowed into 
the treasury of the Pulteneys land office in that county are dried 
up.’”24 

It is difficult to be sure of the truth with regard to the drop in 
prices. Where the farmers were forced to sell to pay debts or taxes, 
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the prices were probably lowest. Thus according to one report 
over 100 bushels of wheat in Montgomery County, N. Y., were 
sold at 1s. 9d. per bushel. In contrast to this potatoes in the 
Fly Market, New York City, were supposed to be selling at 2s.6d. 
per peck and other articles proportionately high. On the other 
hand a Halifax item reports New York flour to be worth $2 a 
barrel,” beef and pork only 1d. per pound, tobacco $2 per cwt., 
cotton and wool eight cents a pound. The yards and wharves 
were declared to be so full of produce that some lumber brought 
down in March had to be sold for firewood.” 

Not only produce but property declined in value. In Schoharie 
County, horses, horned cattle, farming implements, etc., ‘‘which 
in Federal Free Trade times would have brought $800, were 
knocked off at only $55.’4 Farmers were unable to pay their 
debts. Congress, realizing the position of those who had bought 
land on public credit, passed a bill, but not until March 1, 1809, 
granting an extension of time of two years from date of last pay- 
ment made. Sometimes efforts were made to relieve the condition 
of the farmers by lending them money on real estate. Thus the 
New York legislature authorized a loan of $450,000 in amounts 
not exceeding $500.% Although executions for non-payment 
of debts were stayed in some states, this was not so in New York 
and the number of commitments to prison increased rapidly. 
A Troy item of January 17, 1809, claimed there had been 291 
commitments since March 5, 1808.” 

The farmers, however, had no intention of letting their crops 
rot on their hands if they could help it and, as spring advanced, 
in spite of more drastic regulations and more rigid enforcement, 
smuggling increased daily.?” Especially was this true of New York. 
On her long, poorly guarded Canadian borders, the natural tempta- 
tions were increased by British inducements to evade the embargo.”® 
It is estimated that 15,000 barrels of flour were smuggled out of 
Genesee County. One of the favorite smuggling points on the 
lakes was at Black Rock above the falls of Niagara on the American 
side. To the hotel erected there, British merchants and American 
farmers living in the vicinity came; the former brought cash while 
the latter brought wagon loads of flour. The English merchant 
would then offer the farmer $8 a barrel for his flour on condition 
it be unloaded on the river bank. The farmer would do this in 
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the evening and on the following morning the flour would be gone, 
having been conveyed to the Canadian shore in small boats under 
cover of the night, whence it was carried around the falls to British 
boats and thence to Great Britain and her colonies. Potash was 
also smuggled into Canada by thousands of barrels. A Canadian 
letter dated January 30, 1809, declared that 30,000 barrels had 
been received in Quebec from the United States during 1808.?9 
Another expedient was to erect buildings exactly on the line, 
half in Canada, half in the state. The goods were put in at night 
and before morning were safe in Canada.*° F 

Violence was common on the northern border. The Lake Cham- 
plain region was practically at war with the government authorities. 
On April 19, 1808, Jefferson issued a proclamation: announcing 
that on Lake Champlain and adjacent counties persons were 
combined for the purpose of insurrection against the laws and that 
the military power of the government must aid in quelling such 
insurrections. Rumors were frequent of a raft of lumber near the 
boundary, said to carry a fort to defy the customs officers, which 
contained the surplus products of New York and Vermont for 
a year past.*! The rafts were supposed in many instances to cover 
two acres of ground, and one, the Mammoth Raft, as much as ten 
acres.22 In an action between two sloops and a raft, fourteen to 
fifteen men were wounded and the raft escaped. By June 4th, 
it was commonly called in the papers ‘‘the potash and lumber 
rebellion.’ 

Some compensation, however, was to be found in the awakening 
of manufactures. The embargo cut off foreign manufactured goods 
and the proceeds from the export of staple articles by the farmers. 
The people were forced to become industrially independent, at 
first a household, later a community independence; the manu- 
facture of cloth was especially stimulated. The effect of the 
embargo on this line was two-fold: it curtailed foreign supplies of 
textiles and caused capital to be transferred from commerce to 
manufacturing. A remarkable multiplication of cotton mills 
resulted. The pioneer establishment was founded at Whitesbor- 
ough, Oneida County, by Dr. Seth Capron.** In 1808, according 
to Gallatin’s report of 1810, there had been only four cotton mills 
in the United States; in 1810 the total was 226, of which New York 


had 26, standing fourth after Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 
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The woolen industry was encouraged by premiums on the 
introduction of merino sheep. Furthermore in 1808 New York 
passed a law providing a premium of $80 to any person who in 
his family manufactured within any of the counties of the state 
the best specimen of woolen cloth of not less than thirty yards 
and not less than three-quarters of a yard in width, the county 
judges to determine the winner bya majority vote and the premium 
to be awarded annually.** Moreover, the raw wool of the state 
need not go to Connecticut for manufacture in Col. Humphrey’s 
mills, for there was now at Poughkeepsie a plant, less extensive 
to be sure than the colonel’s, but which manufactured an article 
of similar quality running in value to $8 a yard.*7 Dr. Seth Capron 
also had established the Oriskany Woolen Mills, whose stock- 
holders included Stephen Van Rensselaer and DeWitt Clinton. 
Prices were higher. Satinets sold for $4 a yard and broadcloth 
$10-12 with raw wool at $1.20 a pound on the average.*® 

A flourishing manufacture of a different type was carried on in 
northern New York. Potash had always been an important 
export but the high price in Canada, where it is said to have risen 
in consequence of the embargo from $100 or $120 per ton to $300, 
gave a great impulse to its manufacture. Nearly the whole 
population of Essex County was estimated to be engaged in making 
and transporting the article to Canada.*® 

Some activity was manifested in the iron mines of northern 
New York in the vicinity of Lake Champlain, where shortly after 
1800 there had been found rich magnetic ores. In the census of 
1810 New York was second only to Pennsylvania in iron manu- 
facture.4° Similar progress was noted in tin manufactures, one 
entrepreneur in the latter industry urging his claim to patronage 
on the basis that ‘‘as every citizen, who by his genius and industry 
aids in perpetuating the independence of his country, has a claim 
on the community for their patronage, the subscriber presumes 
the liberality of his fellow-citizens will enable him to persevere 
in his present undertakings.’ 

Meantime the Evening Post and its colleagues were daily re- 
minding their readers that their troubles were due to too much 
French influence. The voice was Jefferson’s voice, but the hands 
were the hands of Napoleon. By autumn the sentiment for repeal 
had grown tremendously. Merchants and farmers were not made 
happier by the news that Quebec’s commerce was growing by 
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leaps and bounds since the closing of American ports.“ England 
and France showed no signs of such economic pressure as would 
force capitulation and people felt more convinced than ever that 
the embargo would ruin them before it harmed Europe.* 

Threats of disunion from New England found friendly reception 
in New York,“ the New York Herald of January 28, 1808, contend- 
ing that states had the same right to resist oppression that the 
colonies had enjoyed.” It was declared in the papers and also in 
Congress that the embargo was unconstitutional for since Congress 
was forbidden to lay export duties it could no more prohibit 
exportation entirely. 

Resolutions for repeal backed by petitions from the counties 
were presented in the state legislature, and by the New York 
members of the House of Representatives.” But at the same 
time Governor Tompkins in Albany and Dr. Samuel Latham 
Mitchell in the Senate were still counselling patience and perse- 
verance, strong as ever in their belief in the ultimate wisdom of 
the measure.48 After the furor over the Giles Bill in December, 
however, even that staunch embargoist Gurdon Mumford from 
New York City declared ‘“‘we should adopt measures consonant 
to the wishes of our constituents,’’*® and on the 31st of January 
presented petitions from the first, second and fifth wards of New 
York City, followed on the 6th of February by others from 
the third and eighth.*° Yet the Republican leaders at home had 
managed to keep a good proportion of the party in line for on that 
same 3lst of January, DeWitt Clinton defended the embargo 
in the state legislature and, possibly by his persuasive oratory, 
secured the passage by a substantial majority of a vote of con- 
fidence in the administration.» The move for repeal in Congress 
had gathered sufficient momentum by March 4th to pass with 
little opposition the bill to raise the restrictions, introduced by 
Giles on February 8th.” 

If, in conclusion, the effects of the embargo can be epitomized 
in one sentence, that sentence will read: ‘“The embargo stimulated 
manufactures, injured agriculture and prostrated commerce.’ 

Vircinia D. HARRINGTON 
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GARRISON ORDERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF FORT NIAGARA, ETC. 


(Continued from page 80.) 
Garrison Orders Fort Niagara January 11th, 1813. 


Every non commissioned officer of soldier who will attempt to 
cut, carry or burn, any pickets, poasts, or boards, without per- 
mission from the commanding officer shall be put under guard and 
punished according to the Sentence of a court-martial. 

(Signed) By Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara Garrison Orders January 18th, 1812 [1813]. 


Capt» McFarland, and Capt» Milliken, will turn out their 
companies every morning at 10 OClock with all their subalterns, 
and teach them the Manuel exercise, and the wheelings, facings, © 
&c., as is Laid down in Smyths Company Exercise. 

N. B. The drill is to be continued at least two hours unless 
orders to the contrary. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdeg 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara January 19th, 1813. 


The Sentenals are to be posted as follows Viz. 
one at the Barrier Gate. 
one at the Wharf. 
one at the main Gate. 
one on the platform west of the Mess-house 
one on the platform behind the Yellow Barracks. 
two on the curtain. 
one on the South East Battery. 
one in front of the Guard-house. 
The officer of the Guard, not to be absent from the Guard- 
house after tattoo, upon any pretence whatever. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comds 
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FORT NIAGARA—INTERIOR OF CASTLE 


Etching by F. W. Jopling, of Toronto, Can. 





(Courtesy New York Historical Society) 


OFFICERS’ BUTTONS OF BRITISH REGIMENTS 
Specimen No. 7 found at Fort George on the Niagara River. 
sites in New York City. No. 8 shows back of officer’s button. 


All others from Revclutionary 
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At a garrison Court martial held on the 24th of January 1813. 
Capt» McFarland President. 


Lieut Espy 
Lieut Thomas \ ——S 


Was tried Jacob Sowders a private in Capt» McFarlands com- 
pany. 

Charge. Striking Corp! Hafer of said Company and Collaring 
him. 

To which Charge the prisoner pleads Guilty. 

William Bowen being Sworn, doth say, the prisoner supposing 
that Corp! Heafer, meant to injure or assault his mother, Jumped 
up & pushed back Corp! Heafer, but did not strike or Collar him, 
further Witness sayeth not. 

Corp! Henry being duly sworn, says, Heafer was not drunk, 
that Heafer Called Mrs Sowders an Old Heifer, that she took up a 
stick, when Heafer kicked the stick, when J. Sowders Collared 
Hafer and run him against the wall, when Corp! Henry took him 
away further saith not. 

Levy Penington being duly sworn, Saith, that Corp! Heafer was 
not drunk came into the room, when M:s Sowders told him they 
wanted no drunkards there, some words passed between them, 
when Mrs Sowders took up a pan handle to strike Heafer, he said 
he would not Strike a woman. She then took up a stick appearingly 
to Strike him Heafer appeared to defend himself, when Jacobb 
Sowders flew at him, and Collared him. Corp! Henry relieved 
him, when Mrs Sowders called a file of men to take Heafer under 
Guard. 

Stephen Carmichael, being duly sworn, saith, that Heafer was 
not drunk, that when Corporal Heafer came into the room Mrs 
Sowders ordered him out that he would not Go until he drew his 
meat. She then Slapped him in the mouth, appearingly in anger, 
Heafer called her an old Heifer, and if not a woman he would 
kick her. She then attempted to strike him with a pan handle, 
she then attempted with a Stick, he tryed to defend himself, 
when J. Sowders Jumpted at him and Choaked him, Corp! Henry 
relieved him. 

The court after weighing the testimony concider the conduct of 
Jacobb Sowders to be highly reprehensible in assaulting A non- 
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commissioned Officer, do Sentence him to two weeks hard labor 
in the Garrison, and to be confined in the Guard house at Night. 
Lieut Eli Thomas, 22 Inft Capt»a D. McFarland 
Judge Advocate 2274 Inft President. 


The commanding Officer approves of the above Sentence and 
order that it will be put into Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comde 


Fort Niagara 29th January 1813. 


A Garrison Court martial will assemble this day at 1 OClock 
for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland President Geo McFeely 
Lieut Espy Lieut Co! Comdg 
Ens Culbertson \ members 


The court met persuant to the above Order when the prisoners 
being brought and interogated as to their objections to any member 
of the court, none being made, the Court proceeded to the trial 
of Corp! Thompson of Capt» Millikens Company, 2224 Inft on the 
following Charge Viz unsoldierly conduct, in stealing 2 Loaves 
of Bread, on the evening of the 28th Inst To which charge the 
prisoner pleads not Guilty. : 

Sergt Fitzgarrald, Witness, being duly sworn, Saith, that he 
Drew the Bread from the Baker (27 Loves) and brought it into 
his room. that Shortly after, he missed 2 Loves, and made Enquiry. 
M<¢Ferson, said we saw a man carrying 2 Loves of Bread into 
Corp! Thomsons Room, but does not know whither it was Corp! 
Thompson, or not; Question by the Court. has corp. Thompson 
been suspected of stealing heretofore. Answer. I have heard a 
murmering in the Company but could not assetain his Guilt 
sufficiently to arrest him. 

Joseph Clark Witness being duly sworn, saith, that he saw the 
bread counted out (27 Loves) that he carried Eight loves. Corp! 
Thompson carried 6. that there was only 25 Loves on counting 
them at the Sergts Quarters, does not know that Corp! Thompson 
Stole any. 

Call, being sworn, saith he carried 7 Loves after Thompson and 
Clark carried theirs that 4 Loves ware left. 
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The Court, after hearing the Evidence aduced are of opinion 
that the prisoner is not Guilty of the charge Inferred against him 
and that the prisoner ought immediately to be discharged from 
confinemt. 

Ens Jno C. Culbertson D. McFarland, Capt 
Judge Advocate. 22 Inft President 


The court adjourns, Sina Die, to meet to-morrow 10 OClock A.M. 


Fort Niagara Januara 30th 1813. 


The court met persuant to Adjournment, and proceeded to the 
trial of Corp! Leathero, of Capt» D. Millikens company, 2224 
Inft on the following Charg Viz absent without leave, and drunke- 
ness to which charge prisoner pleads Guilty. 

Sentence. The Court after mature deliberation do sentence the 
prisoner to be reduced to the ranks of common sentenal. 

James Stranahan, a private in Capt» D. Millikens compy 224 
Inft was tried on the following Charge prefered against him by 
Capt» Milliken Viz. absent without leave, and drunkenness, to 
which Charge the prisoner pleads not Guilty. Corp] Thompson 
and Sergeant Brown, Sworn, say, that the prisoner went out 
with a wood party that part of the party went to the taveron, 
while the rest ware a cutting a load, and drank a half pint of 
Whisky, that Stranahan (being one of the party) refused to obey 
the orders of Corp! Thompson who had Charge of the party, 
when ordered to return, that the prisoner did not return until 
after retreat and appeared intoxicated when he returned. 

Sentence. The court after mature deliberation do find the 
prisoner Guilty and sentence him to hard labour for 2 weeks, his 
rations of Whisky stopped for the time & to be remanded to the 
Guard-house at night. 

James Brown a private in Capt Millikens company, was tried 
on the following Charges, Viz. Abusing a non commissioned 
Officer. 

Specification 1. Abusive Language. 2nd Threatening to strike 
& kick Sergt Gilbert. Prisoner pleads not Guilty to the first 
specification. Guilty to the second. 

Sergt Gilbert sworn says, that he had some potatoes in 
knapsack and that he went to Git some of them out of his k 
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sack for dinner and that all the. Large ones ware gone he enquired 
who took them and was informed by Gardner, that M's Brown 
had taken them. He then accused M's Brown of the crime, and 
rec4 in return from her abusive Language, also abusive Language 
from the prisoner, for accusing Mrs Brown of the theft. 

John Williams sworn, says, that the prisoner Jas Brown went 
up to Sergt Gilbert and held his fist under his nose, and said, he 
could whip him, and called him a damned old rascal. 

Thomas Gardner, sworn, evidence nearly as the above, also 
that he (James Brown) has abused Sergt Gilbert frequently since 
his confinement. 

Wm Montgomery, sworn, says, nothing relative to the case. 

Daniel McBride Sworn, says, that during the absence of Mrs 
Brown Gardner told the company, that Mrs Brown, had taken 
Sergt Gilberts potatoes and Sergt Gilbert absent also, said he had 
found his potatoes under Mrs Browns bed. 

John McBride sworn, says, that he had Just came in, and saw 
James Brown Jump up and held his fist apposite Sergt Gilbert 
and dared Sergt Gilbert to strike him. The Witness then left 
the room. 

The court after due deliberation find the prisoner Guilty and 
Sentence him to one weeks hard labor and remanded to the 
Guard-house at night. 

Jno C. Culbertson Ens D. M<Farland, Capt 
22nd Inft Judge Advocate 22nd Inft President 


The above sentences is approved and ordered to be put into 
Execution. 
(Signed) By Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara February 1st 1813. 


A garrison Court-Martial will assemble this day at ten OClock 
A. M. for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Lieut F. A. Wise President 


Lieut Rippy 
Ens Culbertson members 


Geo. McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdg 


The court convened agreeable to the above order, when John 
Anderson, was arraigned to answer the charge of disorderly 
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conduct. Specification, swairing and using vulgar language when 
under arms. Prisoner pleads Guilty. 

J. Martin on being sworn, said, that the prisoner observed to 
Lank he was No sergeant, and ordered him to git his Gun, ac- 
companying the order with a push. Lank said then, I’ll knock 
the heart out of you. To which the prisoner answered. Kiss my 
arse dam you. 

The Court after deliberating on the nature of the crime do 
Sentence, that John Andersons rations of whiskey shall be retained 
from him for one week. 

Zadock McIntire was brought before the Court to answer the 
charge of disobeying orders. Pleads not Guilty. 

Sergeant Flanekin on being sworn, said, that he received orders 
to have the company put under arms for drill; that the prisoner 
was asleep, and the witness awoke him, at the same time giving 
prisoner warning that he must attend drill. The witness then 
proceeded to put the Company under arms, Giving no further 
attention to the prisoner until the roll was called, when he was 
found absent. 

The court sentence the prisoner to receive six cobs on ye naked 
posteriors. 

Joseph Jackson was brought before the court to answer the 
charge of Wilfully distroying the provisions of John Jones. 

William Rust on being sworn, sayth that Jones was standing 
near the door post with bread and meat in his hands (Jackson 
passing by) it fell but could not say, Whether it was knocked 
from the hands of Jones by the prisoner or not, and does not 
think it was done with malicious Intentions, if at all. 

Solomon Cook on being sworn, corroberated the evidence of 
Rust and further observed, that he saw Jackson, knock the bread 
and meat from Joness arm, but Whither with Malicious intention 
or not Witness cannot say. 

Robert McCann on being sworn,.only corrobrated the evidence 
of Solomon Cook. 

John Jones on being sworn, said that he had the bread and 
meat on his right arm, and was passing in at the door of the 
mess-house where Jackson was standing, that Jackson knocked it 
from his arm, and went away Laughing at the same time observeing 
it was only done through sport. 
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Sergeant Crawford, on being sworn, said, that after Jackson 
was confined he made application to Jones to releas him, and said, 
he did not intentionally destroy Joness provisions. The prisoner 
then asked Jones if he thought, it was done intentionly to distroy 
his provisions? to which Jones replied he did not think it was but 
being angry at the moment, had Jackson confined, and could 
not now release him. The Witness further said that the prisoner 
offered Jones his bread, which the Latter refused to Accept. 

Sentence. Joseph Jackson will return to Jno Jones the same 
quantity of provisions that ware destroyed. 

John C. Culbertson Ens Lieut F. A. Wise 
Judge Advocate President 


The above sentences is approved and ordered to be put into 
Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Zadock McIntire was pardoned by order of the Co! after the 
sentence was red. 
Jos H Rees, Lieut 
3 U.S. Art 
Garrison Adjt 


Fort Niagara February 224 1813. 


A Garrison court-martial will assemble this day at 11 OClock 

A. M. for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Lieut F. A. Wise President. Geo McFeely 
Ens Gu Lieut Co! Comdsg 
Ens Gatecraee \ one: 

In compliance with the above order the Court convened when 
A Joyce was arrigned to answer the Charges of being absent with- 
out Leave and Drunkeness. 

Specification 1st Frequently absent without leave. 

Specification 224 Intoxication. Prisoner pleads not guilty to 
both. Specifications. 

Sergt Spriggs, on being sworn, said, that he has known the 
prisoner to be absent from the Garrison, without leave, but is 
unable to specify the particular times, that when witness enquired 
for him last night he was absent, and that he was brought in 
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after tattoo by a party of men. Witness is ignorant of the prisoners 
intoxication. 

John Lonas, on being sworn, said, that prisoner was absent from 
the bake-house, but where cannot say. Witness does not recol- 
lect ever seeing prisoner Intoxicated. 

Sergt Rogers, on being sworn, said, that he went in Serch of 
Prisoner, and found him at Watermans, brought him (prisoner) 
to the guard-house and confined him. Witness cannot say Whether 
prisoner obtained leave or not, and thinks he was not Intoxicated. 

The court after deliberating on the evidence find the prisoner 
Guilty of the first specification, and Sentence that he shall be 
confined to the guard-house at night for one week. 

Ens Jno Culbertson Lieut F. A. Wise 
Judge Advocate President. 


The above Sentence is approved and ordered to be put into 
execution. 
(Signed) By Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdeg 


Fort Niagara February 8th 1813. 


A Garrison Court-martial will assemble this day at ten OClock 
for the trial of such Prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Lieut F. A. Wise, President. Geo McFeely 
Ens Culbertson Lieut Co! Comds 
members 
Ens Morse 


The Court conveaned agreeable to the above order when Jabez 
Mosier and Joseph Gubby Soldiers in Captn Millss Company 
ware arraigned to answer the charge of Stealing a sheep, to which 
charge the prisoners pleads Guilty. 

The Court Sentence, that Jabez Mosier and Joseph Gubby be 
ordered on fatigue for two weeks and their rations of Whisky 
retained from them for the above time. 

Joseph Jackson, a soldier in Capt McFarlands Company of 
the 22 Regt U. S. Infantry was brought before the court to answer 
the charge of using Vulgar language to Lieut J. H. Wise whilst 
drilling. 

James Stewart, on being sworn, said, that they ware coming to 
secure arms, when the bayonet of the prisoners musket flew off, 
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Lieut Jno H. Wise observed that his bayonet was of little use. 
They afterward came to a charge, when Lieut Wise said to prisoner 
his bayonet was now of no Service, to which Jackson replied he 
would stick it in their arse. 

Sergeant Crawford, in addition to the evidence above given 
said, that when Jackson was told, of the bad consequences that 
might ensue from his Gun being So much out of order, prisoner 
observed, he would poke the gun in their arse and blow them up. 
Lt Wise then ordered Sergt Crawford to take prisoner to the 
guard-house. 

The Court Sentence that Joseph Jacksons rations of Whiskey 
be retained for one month, and that he do police duty of the 
Garrison for two weeks, remanded to the guard-house during his 
police duty. 

Jno C. Culbertson Ens Lieut F. A. Wise 
Judge Advocate President. 


The Afsd sentences is approved and ordered to be put into 
Execution. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdsg 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara Febry 20th 1813. 


In the absence of Capt» Lenard, Lieut Rees, will command the 
Artillary, he will place the guns under the care of non commissioned 
officers with a sufficient number of men attached to each non 
commissioned officer who will exercise his squad at least once a 
day, and will be held accountable for the good order of his gun &c. 
He will know where his amunition, Spunges maches &c. is, so 
that in case of an alarm he will be at his gun with his men, and 
have everything ready for action ina moments warning. Captains 
and officers commanding Companies of Infantry, will turn out 
their respective companies, with all their subalterns at least once 
a day and drill them in the manuel exercise &c. as laid down in 
Smyths, they at all times will cause their men to keep their arms 
in the best order, and in case of an alarm they will form their 
companies as follows Viz. 

Capt» McFarlands under the curtain near the N. Block-house 

Capt» Millikens under the curtain Near the S. Block-house 
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Capt» Millss inside of the main-gate. The guard in front of the 
Guard-house. All to cause the men to keep a profound silance 
and wait for further orders. 

In case it is thought prudent to retreat, the drum will give the 
signal for that purpose, Capt» McFarland will repair into the north 
block-house, Capt= Milliken into the South block-house and 
Millss Company into the mess-house, the two latter will post their 
men on the diferent floors of said houses in the best manner of 
defence, and will hold out, to the last extreamity. Ens Gillaspy 
will repair into the mess-house with Millss Company. 

Lieut Rees will direct those artilarists that may be Stationed on 
the batteries where they are to retreat. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Col Comdeg 


N.B. Incase of an alarm, the officer of the guard, will send the 
artillarists, that may be on guard to their guns. Captains and 
officers commanding companies, will cause their orderly Sergeants 
to keep orderly books and coppy all the garrison orders. 

Geo McFeely. 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara Febry 24th 1913. 


All soldiers that receives passes and does not return at the time 
specified in their pass, as well as those that goes out without 
permission will be put upon guard all night, and have to serve 
the nenx [next] day on guard, besides their regulartourofduty. All 
the officers commanding companies will give passes to the men 
that are sent out to cut wood which passes must be returned in 
the evening to the officer who signed them. It is expected that 
every Officer will cause the above orders to be put into Execution. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdeg 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara February 28th 1813. 


The Guard in future is to charge their gunns with blank cart- 
ridges and twelve buck shot, the charges to be drawn every morning 
and returned into the magazine, before the guard is dismissed, 
the officer of the guard will be held accountable for the prompt 
execution of those orders. Soldiers not to load their guns, unless 
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they are ordered by an officer. No loaded guns to be kept in 
quarters, and any soldier who is caught flashing powder or snap- 
ping guns shall receive not less than ten, nor more than fifty cobs 
by the sentence of a drum-head Court-martial. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely. 
Lieut Co! Comds 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 4th 1813. 


The Garrison must repair to rest immediately after tattoo. 

The officer of the day will be on the alert from three OClock 
until revilee at which time the roll will be called and all the officers 
and men will appear on paraid. 

No officer or Soldier shall go out of the Fort or appear on the 
wharf when a flag Arrives, except the Officers of the guard who 
will march out with the Guard, and the Officer that may be 
ordered to receive the flag, nor must any conversation be permited. 
except that which tends to mission. 

Lieut Randolph is attached to Capt» Lenards Company, and is 
to be respected and obeyed Accordingly. 

Geo M-Feely 
Lieut Col Comdg 

N.B. The officer of the Guard will cause a non commissioned 
officer with a file of men to visit the Sentinels every hour in the 
night. 

G. M. F. 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 5th 1813. 


Lieut Wattles is Attached to Capt» Millss Company, and is to 
be Obeyed and respected Accordingly. 
The officers will sleep with their Cloths on, and the soldiers lye 
on their arms all night. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 11th 1813. 


No Passes shall be given to any non Commissioned officer or 
Soldier upon any pretence whatever, until Sunday next. 
(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comds 
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Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 8th 1813.1 


Capt= Armsted of the first Regt U. S. Artillary takes the com- 
mand of Capt» Leonards Company, and is to be respected and 
Obeyed Accordingly. He also will tak (Command) charge of the 
artificers, and is senior officer of Artillary, he will in case of an 
attact, command and direct that corps. 

Ens John R. Guy of the 22 Regt U. S. Infantry is to do duty 
in Capt» Millss Company and is to be respected & obeyed accord- 
ingly. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara March 16th 1813. 


A Garrison Court martial will assemble this day at 10 OClock 
A. M. for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland, President. Geo McFeely 
Capt» Milliken Lieut Co! Comdg 
Lieut Randolph \ members 


The Court met, persuant to the above order and proceeded to 
the trial of W. OBryan of Capt» Leonards Company in the 1st 
Regt U.S. Art. 

Charge 1st Disrespect to a non Commissioned officer. 

Specification. Accusing Corp! McManus of stealing and other- 
wise abusing him on the 15th March 1813. 

To which charge the prisoner pleads not Guilty. 

Charge 2.4 Riotus conduct. 

Specification. Insulting and Attempting to strike and abuse 
Sergt Wheadon when in the line of his duty as Sergt of the guard. 

Sergeant Holister being duly sworn deposith that, on the 
evening of the 15th March 1813 he heared a noise in the upper 
room of the Barracks, on going up he found Corp! McManus 
Attempting to take OBryon with a file of men to the guard-house 
on the prisoners refusing to go with him the Corp! Struck him with 
a musket, Sergt Holister further deposeth, that when he took the 
prisoner to the Guard-house he said that Corp! McManus was a 
damned thief and he could prove it. 





1Orders for March 11 were entered before those for March 8; marks in 
the original record, as well as the dates, indicate the proper order. 
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Corporal Holmes being sworn deposeth, that he was present 
when the dispute commenced, and that he heared the prisoner 
tell Corp! McManus that he was a thief and Could prove it, on 
which the Corp! told the prisoner he would Confine him, the words 
ware repeated. The Corp! got a file of men and attempted to 
force OBryon (the prisoner) to the guard-house who refused to go 
with him, declairing at the same time, that he would go with 
Sergt Holister, but not with him. He was then carried off. 

Question by the prisoner. Did you hear Corp! MeMannus ac- 
cuse me of Stealing Candles. Answer. I did not. 

Gerrard Buskirk, being sworn, 

Question. Did you hear the prisoner accuse MeMannus of 
stealing. 

Answer. He asked him where he had stolen the cramburies 
from that he had in his possession, but I did not hear him call the 
Corporal a thief. 

Nicholas Vandeboget being sworn, corroberates the former 
witness, &c. 

The court after mature deliberation find the prisoner Guilty of 
the charge preferred against him, and do sentence him to hard 
labor for one week and to be confined in the black hole at night 
for the same space of time, and that his rations of Whiskey be 
stopped for one month. 

William Morse of Capt» Millss Company in the 23 Regt Inft 
arraigned. 

Charge 1st. Disorderly conduct. 

Specification. Attempting to strike the Sergt Major D. L. 
Spriggs to which charge the prisoner pleads not Guilty. Sergt 
Vancuran Sworn. 

Question by the Court. Did you see the commencement of the 
quarrel between Sergt Major Spriggs and Morse. 

Answer. I saw in the passage of the mess-house M's Spriggs 
following the prisoner and abusing him. She finally spit in his 
face the prisoner did not (as I saw) make any resistance, but 
reotrted her abuse, I then carried him into his quarters, the 
Sergt Major Spriggs came in and ordered his wife away and after 
some words, which I do not recollect, struck him (the prisoner) 
in anger, told the Sergt Major that such usage was not be bore, 
and that if he was a poor soldier with but one hand he could not 
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bear such conduct, and drew back his arm as if to strike him, the 
Sergt Major then ordered him to the guard-house. 

Question. Did you hear me tell Sergt Sprigs that if I had done 
wrong. I would acknowledge it. Answer. No I did not. 

The court after mature deliberation find the prisoner not Guilty 
of the Charge preferred against him and do therefore acquit him. 

Note.—The court is of opinion that the Conduct of the Sergt 
Major was oppressive, tyrannical, and unmillitary. 

The court adjourns until tomorrow 10 OClock A. M. 


The court met persuant to adjournment. 

The charge preferred against Campbell of the 234 Regt U. S. 
Infantry for intoxication and striking Corp! Fitit is inadmissible 
for want of testimony. 

Thos M. Randolph Lt Art Capt» D. McFarland 
Judge Advocate 22nd Infantry President 


The commanding officer approves and confirms the sentence 
passed on Obrion, and orders that it will be put into execution. 
William Morse is to be immediately released. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comde 


Fort Niagara March 19th 1813. 


A Garrison Court-martial will assemble this day at 10 OClock 
for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt» McFarland President. Geo McFeely 
Capt Milliken \ members Lieut Co! Comde 
Lieut Randolph 


The court met persuant to the above order and proceeded to 
the trial of the following prisoners, John Brown M:Wade McWil- 
liams and John Todd all of Capt» Leonards Company in the 1st 
Regt U § Art. 

Charge Ist. Riotous and unsoldierlike conduct. 

Specification. Threatening on the evening of the 19th March 
1813 to release a prisoner exposed by Lieut Randolph for drunken- 
ness, and actually seising their arms for that purpose. 

To which charge and Specification the prisoners severally pleads 


not guilty. 
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Corp! Holmes being duly sworn, is ignorant of the affair and 
concequently unable to bear testimony. 

Vincent Jones of Capt» Leonards company being sworn deposith, 
that a short time before parade he was engaded in wiping out his 
gun he heared some of the above mentioned prisoners (the name 
he does not know) exclaim who will go and release Farrand who 
will turn out. Jno Brown exclaimed I will. Another one of the 
prisoners, made use of the same threat but which one it was the 
witness cannot tell. Three of them had their arms in their hands, 
but the witness is ignorant whether they had taken them for that 
purtose [purpose. ] 

Question by the prisoners. Whether the greater part of the 
men had their armes in their hands, for parade at that time. 

Answer. Some of them had, not all. 

Richard Guild being sworn, deposith, that shortly before parade 
when Farrand was to be exposed as a public spectacle for his mis- 
conduct, John Brown one of the prisoners, seised his gun and 
exclaim, that if all would turn out and Join him he would go and 
release the prisoner. Todd (another) seised his gun and standing 
by the side of Brown, declaired that he would Join him. Mce- 
Williams did not get his Gun, or make any movement whatever 
towards the execution of his threat, but declaired, that he would 
Join if the rest would, McWade came in shortly after and being 
told the cause of the disturbance, swore by God, that he would 
Join to release Farrand at the risk of his life, got down his gun, 
and paraded ‘along side Brown and Todd. 

Question.“ Was that before parade. Answer. It was. 

Question by the prisoner.“ Whether the Greater part of the 
men in our room had gotten their arms for parade? 

Answer.» There was not (as I saw) one man in the room but 
three of the prisoners that had their guns. 

Sergt D. Rogers being sworn, deposeth, that John Brown who 
had his arms in his hands, exlaimed, Let us go and take Michael 
Farrand down they can but shoot us MeWade then said by God 
I'll go. he had no arms at that time, but afterwards looked about, 
for them. Todd then said by God I will assist, with some other 
expressions that I do not recollect he also got his arms McWilliams 


did not rise from his seat or get his arms, but exclaimed that he 
would assist. 
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Question, by the court. Had the men orders at that time not 
to parade with arms. 

Answer. I believe not, in truth I am confident of it. 

Question. How long before parade was this. 

Answer. I do not exactly know, but I think not more than 5 
minutes. 

Question, by the prisoner. Had not the men their arms in their 
hands for parade at the time this affair took place. 

Answer. I think some more than the prisoners but cant say 
how many. 

The court for want of evidence on the part of the prisoners 
adjourns until tomorrow 10 OClock A. M. 


The court met persuant to adjournment. 

His testimony is expounded on account of his having been 
Intoxicated at the time the riot tok place. 

Corp! Brown being sworn deposeth, that about twenty minutes 
before evening parade a dozen men had their arms ready for 
duty. Thomas Morse being sworn. 

Question by the prisoner. At the time this affair took place 
ware we the only men who hat armes in their hands. 

Answer. There ware four or five besides the prisoners had 
their armes in their hands, for parate, before I heared any part of 
the conversation, respecting Farrand. 

Question. Do you remember whether Miller (a witness) was 
drunk, at the time this affair took place. Answer. He was. 

The court after Mature deliberation find the prisoners Guilty 
of having made use of riotus threats but not Guilty of having 
gotten their armes for the purpose of executing those threats. 

The court is of opinion, that the prisoners Brown, MeWade, 
McWillams, & Todd receive 25 Cobbs, apiece, that they be 
confined to hard labor for the space of one month, and have their 
rations of Whiskey stopped for the same space of time, they be 
confined in the guard-house at night for that length of time. 

From certain circumstances that appeared on the trial, the 
court is induced to recommend an amelioration of M:Williamss 
punishment. 

John Miller of Capt» Millikens Company 224 Infantry arraigned. 

Charge. Stealing. 

Specification 1st. Taking a shirt of Sergt Flanekins and refusing 


to deliver it up. 
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Specification 2. Wearing the shirt of Sergt Flanekins knowing 
it to be the same. 

Charge 2n4, 

Specification Ist. After being accused of having the shirt 
threwing it into the fire and burning it. 

Charge 3:4. Attempting to compromise. 

Specification 1st. offering to remunerate Sergt Flanekin for 
the same shirt, if he would desist from making a report. 

To the first charge and specification pleads not Guilty,to the 
2nd & 38rd charges Guilty. 

Sergt Flanekin of Capta McFarlands Company Inft being sworn 
says that he saw his shirt on the prisoner, but is ignorant how it 
came in his possession, but heared the prisoner say that he got 
the shirt in his (Sergt Flanekin’s) room. 

Mrs Sowders being sworn says she was in the room when Miller 
came in for his shirt, She heared Mrs Brown say to Miller, your 
shirt is on the line, hunt for it. She then left the room. 

The court after mature deliberation find the prisoner not Guilty 
of the first charge and specification, but Guilty of the remaining 
charges and specifications. The court is of opinion that as it is 
his first offence, he be punished of his rations of Whiskey for one 
week and that he be under stoppage of half his monthly pay, until 
Sergt Flanekin be remunerated, for the loss of his shirt. 

Thos M. Randolph Lt Arty D. McFarland Capt» 
Judge Advocate 225d Infantry, President. 


The commanding officer Approves of the proceedings of the 
court and direct that Brown, Todd and McWade receive their 
punishment this evening at roll call. But from the recommenda- 
tion of the Court McWilliams is pardoned so far as respects 
Cobbing. 
Fort Niagara Geo McFeely 

March 20th 1813 | Leiut Co! Comdg 

N.B. Brown, Todd and McWade has been Guilty of Mutiny, 
and had the charge been brought in, in its true light before a 
General Court-martial, they would have been shot according to 
the rules and articles of war. 

The punishment of Cobbing J Brown, McWade, and Todd is 
suspended during their good behaviour. 

By Order Jos H Rees Lt 8:4 U.S. Arty 
Garrison Adjutant 
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Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 2224 1813 


The Adjutant will detail one Subaltern and twenty men every 
day for fatigue, all to be under the direction of Major Armsted 
who will order, and direct such work to be performed as he may 
think most needful for the defence of this post. 

The subaltern who may have charge of the fatigue party will 
be held responsible for the performance and execution of the 
work. Officers of Infantry will parade with muskets, in the 
north Block-house every day at 2 OClock P. M. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdeg 


Garrison Orders Fort Niagara March 234 1813 


Major George Armsted of the 3rd Regt U.S. Artillary is to have 
the command of all the Artillary in this Garrison, and is to be 
respected and Obeyed Accordingly. 

All the Artificers, fatigue men, ant waiters, must attend the 
different roll calls and evening paraid. 

Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comdes 


Fort Niagara March 25th 1813. 


A Garrison court-martial will assemble this day at 10 OClock 
for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 
Capt= McFarland President Geo McFeely 
Capts Milliken b Lieut Co! Comdeg 
Art Lt Randolph sa es 


The court met persuant to the above Order and proceeded to 
the trial of Sergt Holister of Capt» Leonards Company in the 1st 
Regiment U.S. Artillary. 

Charge. Unofficerly, and unsoldierly Conduct. 

Specification. For suffering men under his charge as patroll to 
bring Liquor into the Garrison. 

To which charge the prisoner pleads not Guilty. 

Sergt Jas Stewart being sworn deposeth that on the evening of 
March 24th he saw at the barrier Gate a bottle of whiskey in the 
possession of one of the patroll under the command of Sergt 
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Holister, from the circumstances of the bottle being assidiously 
conseiled, he is under the impression that Sergt Holister was 
ignorant of its being in the possession of any of his party. 

Question. Did Sergt Holister know that his party Had Whiskey. 

Answer. He did not. 

The court after mature deliberation find the prisoner not 
Guilty of the charge and specification preferred against him—and 
do therefore honorably acquit him. The court for want of evidince 
adjourn until tomorrow 10 OClock. 


The court met pursuant to adjournment and proceeded to the 
trial of Brininger. 

Charge. Neglect of duty. 

Specification. For opening the main gate after night, and letting 
in Sergeants Bangs and Rogers without the countersign, on the 
night of the 24th inst. 

To which charge the prisoner pleads Guilty. 

The court is of opinion that the prisoner be confind to hard 
labor for the space of three weeks and to be remanded to the 
guard-house at night for the same space of time. 

Thos M Randolph Lt Art D. McFarland Capta 
Judge Advocate. 22nd Inft President. 


The commanding Officer approves of the proceedings of the 
court-martial, and order that Sergt Holister be immediately 
released from the arrest. Brininger is to undergo his punishment. 

(Signed) Geo McFeely 
Lieut Co! Comds 


Fort Niagara April 224 1813. 


A Garrison court-martial will assemble this day 10 OClock for 
the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it. 


Lt F. A. Wise President: Geo McFeely 
Lt Rippy Lt Co! Comde 
Ens Gillespie } members 


The court met Agreeable to the above order, when West and 
Lewis of the 23:4 Infantry ware arraigned to Answer the following 
charge and specification. 

Charge. Neglect of Duty. 
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Specification. In meeting while on duty in the piquet guard 
and entering into conversation. One of them having left his post 
on the night of the 1st Ap! 1813. Prisoners plead not guilty. 
Sergt White on being sworn, said, that he saw the prisoners 
together, but heard no words pass between them, that he asked 
West where his post was, and received for answer, that where he 
(West) then stood. that when he first observ’ them they ware 
about two yards distance from each other, that Lewis then pro- 
ceeded about fifty paces down the Lake, where Witness asked 
prisoner where his post was, to which the Latter replied, some- 
where a long here. Corp! Johnson, on being sworn, said, that he 
put the piquet guard on post last night, that he placed West and 
Lewis, the former near the large Gutter on the bank of the Lake 
on the side next the woods, and the latter between 70 and 100 
yds further down, as near as he can Judge, but is certain not less 
than 70. Witness further states, that When he relieved them, he 
thought they had drawn nearer to each other. 

Question by West. Was I not on the post you placed me when 
you came to relieve? Answer by the Witness. I think you ware 
or near it. 

The Court after Mature deliberation, are of opinion that West 
is not Guilty of the charge and Specification alledged Against 
him & he will be immediately released from confinement. 

That Lewis is Guilty of leaving his post, being a breach of the 
AGth article of the rules and Articles (of War) for the government 
of the Armies of the U. S. and sentence that he be put one month 
to hard labor with a chain and ball fastened to one of his legs, 
and confined to the guard-house at night. 

Sergt Rogers of the first Artillery, was brought before the 
Court, to answer the following charge and specification. 

Charge. Disorderly conduct. 

Specification. In striking and otherwise abusing Sergt Holister 
of the same regiment, on the night of April 1st 1813. Prisoner 
pleads not Guilty. 

Sergt Holmes, on being sworn, said, that he was in aroom when 
he heard a noise in a room adjoining where he went. Witness 
observed first, that Sergt H. was ordering prisoner out of the 
room, saying if he did not go, he would take a stick and drive 
him out. Sergt H. told prisoner he was drunk and should not 
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remain in the room to Which the latter replied he was not more so 
than himself, alluding to Sergt H. who then attempted to put the 
prisoner out of the room. Prisoner then put Sergeant H. on the 
floor but did not see him strike. Sergt H. was released from the 
grasp of prisoner and held. 

Corporal McManus on being sworn, said when Witness first 
entered the room prisoner appeared considerably intoxicated and 
spoke pretty loud. Sergt Holister observed to prisoner that he 
was drunk and on the sick report, and was sorry to see him in 
that situation. Prisoner replied, he was not drunk, but Sergt H. 
was, and that the latter was a d——4d rascal and a d——d liar 
for saying so. Some words passed which Witness does not recollect 
on which prisoner took hold of Sergt H. and Witness separated 
them. Sergt. H. Witness and prisoner went out of the room 
together, when prisoner said he would go to the doctor and appeal 
to him whether he was drunk or not. After they went out Sergt H. 
said the doctor was at supper with the other officers, and would 
wait until they ware done, to which prisoner replied, Sergt H. 
was a d——d rascal and a d——d liar and was afraid to go to 
the Officers. After several times using the same language he 
again took hold of Sergeant H. & Witness parted them. Sergt H. 
said he would then go to the doctor and they started Witness 
following behind. They went to Sergeant Spriggss room, the 
doors ware open and Witness heared prisoner Call Sergt H. several 
times a d——d rascal and a dd liar. They again agreed to go 
to the doctor, when prisoner told Sergt H. he had better take care, 
to which the latter replied he meant to take care for he should take 
a Club with him, on which prisoner caught hold of Sergt H. and 
Jirked him to the floor. Witness then took hold of prisoner and 
held him on the bed until he saw officers approaching when he let 
prisoner loose who at the same time kicked him on the side of 
the face. Witness then left the room. 

The court after deliberating on the evidence given in this case 
find prisoner Guilty of abusing Sergt H. and sentence, that his 
command as a sergt be suspended for two months, and do the duty 
of a private during the time and receive pay as such. The court 
adjourned until tomorrow at 10 OClock. 


April 3:4 The court met pursuant to the adjournment of 
yesterday when Davis of the first artillery was arraigned to Answer 
the following charge and Specification Viz. 
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Charge. Neglect of duty. 

Specification. In sheltering himself while on post at the Wharf 
in a neighbouring house, thereby laying himself open to surprise, 
on the night of April the 1, 1813. Prisoner pleads Guilty. 

The Court find prisoner Guilty of the charge and specification 
alledged against him and sentence that he be one month at hard 
labour with a Chain and ball fastened to one of his legs & confined 
to the Guard-house at night. 

Howe of Capt» Leonards company of the first Artillery was brot 
before the Court to Answer the following charge and Specification. 

Charge. Stealing. Specification. In taking from the Clothing 
store two uniform coats that belonged to the Company on or 
about the 30th March 1813. Prisoner pleads not Guilty. The 
Court acquit the prisoner from the Charge and Specification 
alledged against him, the evidence having no knowledge of the 
case. 

W™ Gillaspie Ens Lieut F. A. Wise 
Judge Advocate President. 


The commanding officer approves of the sentences of the Court- 
martial, but under an Impression that Lewis was ignorant of the 
distance his post extended, and not being acquainted with his 
duty, his punishment is remited. Sergt Rogers and Davis of 
Capt» Leonards Company is to undergo their punishment. West, 
Lewis and How is to be released immediately. 

Geo McFeely Lieut Co! Comdg 


ADJUTANT GENERALS OFFICE, 
Washington City, 18 March 1813. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


The president of the United States has been pleased by and 
with the advice and Consent of the Senate, to make the following 
promotions and Appointments in the Army of the United States, 
Viz: 

Brigadier General James Wilkinson, to be major general, 2nd 
March 1818. 

Brigadier General Wade Hampton, to be major general, 2nd 
March 1813. 
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William R. Davy, to be major general, 22¢ March, 1813. 

Quarter Master General Morgan Lewis, to be major general, 2n4 
March 1813. 

William H. Harrison, to be major general 2.4 March, 1813. 

Aaron Ogden, to be major general, 224 March, 1813. 

John Chandler, to be brigadier general, 8th July, 1812. 

Colonel John P.Boyd (of the 4 regiment Infantry) to be brigadier 
general, 26th August 1812. 

Samuel Scofield, to be hospital surgeons mate 15th September, 1812. 

William Turner, to be Garrison surgeons-mate 29th September, 
1812. 

David Neilson, to be garrison surgeons mate 34 December, 1812. 

Israel Stoddard, to be garrison Surgeons mate 18th February 1813. 


Corps of Engineers. 
James Gadsden, to be second Lieutenant, 2»4 December, 1812. 


Regiment of Light Artillery. 
Jonas Dickson, to be second Lieutenant, 31st December, 1812. 
Regiment of Artallerists. 
Guy Duplantier, to be second Lieutenant, 13ts November, 1812. 
Second Regiment of Aritllery. 
Francis H. Huger, to be Lieutenant Colonel, 34 March, 1813. 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 
Major George E. Mitchel, to be Lieutenant Colonel 3:4 March 
1813. 
Captain James House, (of the Regiment of Artilerists,) to be 
Lieutenant Colonel 34 March, 1813. 
Capt» George Armisted (of the Regiment of Artillerists) to be 
Major, 3:4 March 1813. 
Thomas Stockton, to be Captain, 10 September 1812. 
Jonathan Brooks, to be Captain, 24th September, 1812. 
Stephen Collins, to be captain, 13th January, 1813. 
John I. Cromweell, to be second Lieutenant, 23:4 November, 1812. 
First Regiment of Light Dragoons. 
Loring Aust, to be second lieutenant, 28th September, 1812. 
Valentine P. Luckett, to be second Lieutenant, 9th October, 1812. 
Edward Corrington, to be second lieutenant, 12 October, 1812. 
Clinton Wright, to be cornet, 19t January, 1813. 
Transfered to second regiment Lt Dragoons 29th January, 1813. 
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Second Regiment of Light Dragoons. 
Captain James V. Ball, to be Major, 16t September, 1812. 
James C. Tillotson, to be second lieutenant, 10% August, 1812. 
Benjamin Burd, to be cornet, 21st September, 1812. 


First Regiment of Infantry. 
William Anderson, to be second Lieutenant, 6t August, 1812. 
Hanson Catlet, to be surgeon, 18th February, 1813. 


Third Regiment of Infantry 
William Lord Rebeson, to be Ensign, 31st October 1812. 
John A. Watson, to be Ensign, 31st October, 1812. 
Richard Cocke, to be Ensign 23'4 November, 1812. 
James Hart, to be Ensign, 224 December 1812. 
William T. Caldwell, to be Ensign, 224 December 1812. 


Fourth Regiment Infantry. 
Charles Munrow, to be Ensign, 16th September, 1812. 
Jacob Porter Norton, to be Ensign, 28th September, 1812. 
Abial Wilson, Jun. to be Ensign, 31st December, 1812. 
Joseph M. Harper, to be surgeons mate 19th January, 1813. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
John Dornall, Jun. to be Ensign, 13th November, 1812. 
Matthew Galt, Jun. to be Ensign, 4th Decer 1812. 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
William B. Staats, to be Ensign, 31st December, 1812. 
Abraham Quackinbush, to be Ensign 13th January, 1813 
James Young, to be Ensign, 13 January, 1813. 
John Nisk, to be Ensign, 13th January, 1813. 
William Besjean, to be Ensign, 19h January, 1813. 
Henry Myers, to be Ensign, 2294 January, 1813. 


: Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieutenant Thomas S. Jesup, to be Capt», Via Morgan, 
- promoted 20th Jany 1813. 
Second Lieutenant Michael McClelland, to be First Lieut, Via 
Jesup 20% January, 1813. 
Ensign John Muk, to be Second Lieutenant, Via McClelland 20t» 
Jany 1813. 
Levi Wells, to be Ensign, 28 September, 1812. 
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Rifle Regiment 

Harvey Murry, to be second Lieutenant 17» October, 1812. 
James McIntosh, to be second Lieutenant, 13% November, 1812. 
Joseph Colhoun, to be second Lieutenant, 224 December, 1812. 
Hyem Cohen, to be second Lieutenant, 2»4 December, 1812. 
William Arnold, to be Second Lieutenant, 3:4 December, 1812. 
John McIntire, to be Second Lieutenant, 3r¢4 December, 1812. 
John Shortridge, to be second Lieutenant, 3:4 December, 1812. 
Samuel V. Hammilton, to be Ensign, 4t» December, 1812. 
Robert McFarland, to be Ensign, 31st December, 1812. 
Jacob Tipton, to be Ensign, 31st December, 1812. 
Joseph P. Bunting, to be Ensign, 4th January, 1813. 
William Armstrong, to be Ensign 19th January, 1813. 
Bennet Riley, to be Ensign 19 January, 1813. 
Lumbert Norison, to be Ensign 2224 January, 1813. 

Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 
James Furguson, to be Ensign, 28th September, 1812. 
Thomas F. Wellso to be Ensign, 224 December, 1812. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
John W. Cranson, to be second Lieutenant, 224 December 1812. 
Joseph Cleason, to be ensign, 2274 January 1813. 
Thomas G. Mower, to be surgeons mate, 2»4 December 1812. 

Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 

William S. Hamilton, to be Major, 3:4 March, 1813. 
William Lancaster, to be Ensign 19t January, 1813. 
James Hill to be Ensign, 22 January, 1813. 

Eleventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Orrenius C. Merrill, to be major 3:4 March, 1813. 
Thomas Stanniford, to be Ensign, 12t» October, 1812. 
Horace Morris, to be Ensign 224, December, 1812. 
Isaac Clark Junior, to be Ensign 30th December, 1812. 

Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain Robert C. Nicholas (of the twentieth Regiment) to be 

Major 3:4 March, 1813. 
Thomas B. Barton, to be Ensign, 31st December, 1812. 
Matthew M. Claiborn, to be ensign, 13th January, 1813. 
Thirteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Captain Richard M. Malcom, to be Major, 3:4 March, 1813. 
John Y. Lansing, to be surgeon 15t October, 1813 [1812]. 
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Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain Sais! Lane, to be Major, 3:4 March, 1813. 
John Lynch, to be Ensign, 9th October 1812. 
George Nicholas, to be Surgeons Mate, 14th October, 1812. 


Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Captain Williams King, to be major, 34 March 1813. 

First Lieutenant Joseph B. Barton, to be Captain, 30th September 
1812. 

Second Lieutenant Richard L Howell, to be first Lieut 15% Septr 
1812 

Second Lieutenant Samuel McDougall, to be first Lieut 30th Sep- 
tember 1812 

Ensign William G. Scott, to be Second Lieutenant, 15ts September 
1812. 

Ensign John Scott, to be second Lieutenant 30th September, 1812. 

Daniel E. Burch, John Rose, and Charles H. Roberts, to be 
Ensigns, 7th Octr 1812. 

Burton W. Halsey, to be sergeons Mates 23:4 Septr 1812. 


Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain Washington Lee, to be major, 3:4 March, 1813. 
William Devonport, to be Captain, 28 September 1812. 
Thomas Mahon, to be Ensign, 17% October 1812. 
Thomas Evans, to be Ensign, 17 October, 1812. 
Thomas J. Martin, to be Ensign 13th November, 1812 
Gustavus Boylies, and W™ Beaumant, to be Surgeons mates, 2nd 
December 1812. 
Note, William Beaumont, transfered to 6th Regt. Inft 30th January 
1813. 
Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry 
William S. Madison, to be Surgeons Mate 2»¢ December, 1812. 


Eighteenth Regiment Infantry. 
Horatio Dode, to be Ensign, 13th January 1813. 
Frederick Kinlock, to be Ensign, 22.4 January. 


Nineteeth Regiment of Infantry. 
John Stockton, to be Ensign, 31st December 1812. 
Levi Hodgers, to be Surgeon, 28th January 1813. 
Daniel Turney, to be surgeons mate 31st December, 1812. 
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Twentieth Regiment of Infantry. 
Thomas M. Randolph, to be Colonel, 3:¢ March, 1813. 
Captain John Stanard, to be Major, 3-4 March, 1813. 
Captain Lewis L. Taylor, to be major 3 March, 1813. 
Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
Leonard Ross, to be first Lieutenant, 6t» October, 1812. 
William Ross, to be Ensign, 224 December, 1812. 
David T. Hopkins, to be Ensign, 4th December 1812. 
Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
Robert Lucas, to be major, 34 March, 1813. 
Ralph Merlin, to be major, 3:4 March, 1813. 
George W. Barker, to be Captain 19th January, 1813. 
John C. Farrel, to be Ensign, 13s November, 1812. 
Julius K. Shumate, to be surgeon, 31st December, 1812. 
Twenty-third Regiment of Infantry. 
Major James R. Mullaney, to be Lieutenant Colonel, 3:4 March, 
1818. 
Horatio G. Armstrong, to be Captain, 25 September, 1812. 
~ B. Canfield, to be Captain, 25th September, 1812. 
John P. Livingston, to be second Lieutenant, 25th September, 1812. 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain John Ballenger, to be major 3¢ March 1818. 
Caleb G. Fobes, to be second Lieutenant, 12th September, 1812. 
Joseph Perkins, to be second Lieutenant, 2224 January, 1813. 
John Butler, to be Ensign 28th September, 1812. 
Joseph A. Martin, to be Ensign, 19th January, 1813. 
Frances Valle, to be ensign, 2224 January, 1813 
Anthony Faster, to be surgeons mate 31st December, 1812. 
Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Roswell Lee, to be major, 34 March 1813. 
Jonathan Gifford, to be ensign, 22>¢ January, 1813. 
James D. Brown, to be ensign, 2224 January, 1813. 
John L. Compstock, to be surgeons mate, 224 December, 1812. 


(Signed) T. H. CUSHING 
ADJUTANT GENERAL 


(To be continued) 


TWO LIVING SONS OF REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIER PRESENT AT SURRENDER 
OF BURGOYNE’ 


The admission recently to the Los Angeles Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution of two real sons of the American 
Revolution, Leonard F. Case, age 94, and his brother Merritt B. 
Case, age 87, of 4062 Marathon Street, Los Angeles, California, 
proves an event of such importance that it is deserving of especial 
treatment. 

In all probability, there are few, if any, real sonsand real daughters 
of the American Revolution still living, who either are or can be 
proved eligible to membership in the patriotic orders of the 
American Revolution. The following is a partial story and 
genealogy of the Case family. 

It would appear that one of the early ancestors was Philip Case 
who was born either in Connecticut or Massachusetts, near the 
border line, and moved into the State of New York some time 
during the latter part of the 18th century. 

His name first appears in the United States census of 1790 for 
the State of New York as being the head of a family, with there 
dependents, and as being located in Hebron, Washington County, 
New York. Near him at that date were located two of his sons, 
Reuben and Abraham Case, who, likewise, appear in the same 
census as being heads of families in 1790. 

In a history of Washington County, New York, published in 
1878, it is stated that Philip, Abraham and Timothy Case were 
taxed in Hebron as early as 1780, Timothy being also a son of 
Philip. By the same authority it is stated that Abraham Case 
had settled there in the spring of 1770 at the age of 18 years, and, 
- possibly, he came to New York, having been born in Massachu- 
setts, as the first of the family to migrate westward. Others: of 
the same surname appear in the early New York records, but their 
immediate relationship to this branch has not been developed. 

The town of Candor, Tioga County, was formed from Spencer 
in 1811, and the first settler in this town was Thomas Hollister, 
who kept the first inn, having settled there in 1793, and the first 
store was opened by Philip Case. 


1See ‘‘Aged Son of Soldier at Saratoga,”’ by A. C. Flick, in State Service, 
for January 1927, page 50. 
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Philip Case died in the town of Candor in 1811 andleftawill, 
which was probated and appears of record in the Surrogate’s 
office, County of Tioga, dated July 9, 1811, and making testa- 
mentary disposition of certain property. In his will are mentioned 
his sons Timothy, Abraham, Reuben, Aaron and Samuel Case, 
and his daughters, Lydia, Rachel, Semanthy, Justinia and Sarah 
Case; apparently the wife was then deceased. His son Abraham 
Case was appointed executor of the will which was witnessed by 
Joel Smith, Joel Smith Junior and Jared Smith, probably relatives 
of the family. 

With others of the sons, Reuben Case was a soldier in the 
American Revolution, and his official record is as follows: 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington, June 3, 1926 
Orra E. Monnette, 
752 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The name Reuben Case has not been found on the records, on 
file in this office, of New York soldiers in the Revolutionary War. 

The records show that one Reubin Case, rank not stated, served 
in that war in Sergt. Joseph Goodwin’s Company, 18th Regiment 
Connecticut Militia commanded by Col. Jonathan Pettibone. His 
name appears on a pay abstract of that organization, 1776, which 
shows that he arrived at New York August 24, was discharged 
Sept. 6, and was in service, including seven days marching down 
and six returning home, 27 days. No further record relative to 
him or to his service has been found, nor has any record been found 
of the service in the Revolutionary War of any other Reubin Case 
or of a man similarly named. 

The collection of Revolutionary War records in this office is 
far from complete, and it is sugested as a possibility that additional 
information may be obtained from the Director, New York State 
Library, Albany, or from the Commissioner of Pensions, Washing- 
TON ORC. 

(Signed) Rosert C. Davis Major General 
The Adjutant General 
By E. W. M. 


Reuben Case was born December 26, 1763, at Hebron, Washing- 
ton County, New York, and died at Danby, New York, May 30, 
1847. He married first, Experience Nickols at Spencer, N. Y., 
in 1788: children—Elihu, Rufus, Ester, Sylvia, Reuben, Timothy 
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Ephraim and Philip. He married second, Jane Leonard of Seneca 
Co., New York: children—Simeon, Leonard Franklin, born Feb. i 
1832, Mary Jane, Susan, Betsey and Merritt Birdsall, born March 
15, 1839. 

These two sons are still living and have a distinct recollection 
of the recitals of their father to them when they were young, 
concerning his experiences in the Revolutionary war. The father, 
Reuben Case, entered the Continental Army at the age of 14, and 
was present at Ft. Ticonderoga, also present at the surrender of 
General Burgoyne. 

The two brothers are living as nieghbors and enjoy, at their 
mature years, very happy and prosperous surroundings, with some 
of the younger generation of their family occupying their homes 
with them. 

Orra EuGENE MONNETTE 


Note. The Revolutionary service certified by the Adjutant 
General is that of a soldier belonging to the 18th regiment of 
Connecticut militia which was composed of men from Hartford 
county of that state and relates to service of 1776 near New York 
City. Other references to Reuben Case are to be found in the 
Record of Connecticut Men in the Revolution, p. 474, and the 
Connecticut Historical Society, Collections, 12: 143. It does not 
refer to Reuben Case of Washington county who entered the service 
at the age of 14 in 1777. There is also a certain inconsistency 
between the dates assigned to the migration of the Case family 
to New York State and the birth of Reuben Case at Hebron 
in 1763. The later date seems more probable on the evidence 
available. 

EDITOR 
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CHARLES WILLIAM BARDEEN, widely known educator, publisher 
and author, died at his home in Syracuse on August 19, 1924, 
after a serious illness of over three years. 

Mr. Bardeen was born at Groton, Mass., August 28, 1847, the 
oldest son of William Thomas and Mary Ann (Farnsworth) 
Bardeen. He attended the Fitchburg High School but left at the 
age of 14 to enlist as a drummer boy, serving with the First Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. After the war he continued his education, 
graduating from the Lawrenceville Academy, and in 1869 from 
Yale University. He then served for a time as principal of the 
High School at Weston, Conn., and for two years as vice-principal 
of the Connecticut State Normal School, and later became superin- 
tendent of schools at Whitehall, N. Y. 

In 1874 he went to Syracuse where he established the School 
Bulletin of which he was the editor for fifty years. This was soon 
recognized as one of the leading educational magazines of the 
country, and in connection with several other publications, gained 
for Mr. Bardeen a national reputation. In 1893 he was appointed 
head of the Department of Educational Publications for the 
International Congress at Chicago. For four years he served as 
director of the National Educational Association, and since 1900 
had been president of the Educational Press Association of America. 

Mr. Bardeen was the first president of the Syracuse Browning 
Club, one of the founders of the University Club, the Syracuse 
Tennis Club, and the Onondaga Golf and Country Club. Hewas 
President of the Syracuse Yale Club and of the Syracuse Typothe- 
tae. He also aided in founding the Players Club which later 
became the Century Club. Because of his wide reputation, he 
was made a member of the American Geographical Society, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and the 
American Social Science Association. 

Among his published works, in addition to numerous textbooks, 
are “A Little Fifer’s War Diary, 1862-64” (an account of his 
experiences while serving with the lst Mass. Volunteers), “A 
Manual of School Law,” ‘“‘A History of Educational Journalism 
in New York,” ‘“‘Teaching as a Business,” “Educational Journalism 


for the past Fifty Years,” “Some Problems of City School Manage- 
ment.” 
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In 1868 Mr. Bardeen married Ellen Palmer Dickerman of 
New Haven, Conn, who died several years ago. He is survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. D. H. Atwater of Rochester, Misses 
Bertha and Ethel Bardeen of Syracuse; and two sons, Dr. Charles 
R. Bardeen of Madison, Wis., and Norman Bardeen of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

“Mr. Bardeen was one of the unusual personalities of educational 
America for the past half century. He was a brilliant writer and 
was the author of thirty educational and literary books. He was 
in a class by himself in educational activities, in professional 
heroism, in loyalty to his friends, and in devotion to whatever 
cause he championed.” 


GeorceE A. INGALLSs, Hudson Falls, N. Y., died April 8, 1926, 
after being hit by an automobile. He started to cross the street 
just as the car turned the corner, and although the driver did 
everything possible to stop the car, it hit Mr. Ingalls, knocking 
him to the pavement and fracturing his skull. He was taken to 
the hospital but died before reaching there. 

Mr. Ingalls was born at Winooski on August 24, 1864, the son 
of Rev. A. J. and Lydia Bly (Whipple) Ingalls. His father was 
pastor of the Hudson Falls Methodist Church for a number of 
years. 

He graduated from Wesleyan University in the class of 1887, 
and studied in the offices of Hughes and Northup. In 1889 he 

became connected with the Hudson Falls schools as vice-principal, 
and in 1906 was appointed principal of the High School. In 1916 
he succeeded Oscar W. Kuolt as superintendent of schools and 
held this position until he resigned July 1, 1925. 

Mr. Ingalls was recognized as one of the ablest educators in 
the state. He was also a lawyer and for a number of years was 
associated with W. L. Sawyer, Hudson Falls, in practicing law. 
He was a member of the Psi Upsilon fraternity, the St. Andrews 
Society of Scots, and a Mason. He was necrologist of the New 
York State Historical Association from 1921 to 1923. 

Mr. Ingalls never married. He lived with his mother until her 
death a few years ago. He is survived by one sister, Mrs. Wendell 
B. Hallock, and two nephews, Arthur and Robert Hallock, all of 
Hudson Falls. 
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“Mr. Ingalls’ sudden death is a shock to the community. His 
long labors in the Hudson Falls schools, which came to an end 
by his retirement only last year, and his zeal for the best interests 
of mankind, made him a valuable and respected citizen. He was 
aman of great learning, and his life was an example of gentleness 
and charity.” 

“His leadership meant sympathy, loyalty and devotion; it 
exemplified service rendered as the true measure of success and 
power to help others as the true measure of ability.” 


Dr. Henry Ernest Scumip, who for two generations had been 
one of the most prominent as well as most respected citizens of 
White Plains, died at his home in that city on October 10, 1926, 
at the age of 92 years. For nearly a year Dr. Schmid had been 
failing although the remarkable constitution that had stood him 
in good stead during the long years of active service in his profession 
was not impaired by any serious organic ailment. Death was due 
to old age, the veteran physician gradually becoming weaker, 
but he was confined to his bed only two weeks. 

Dr. Schmid was born at Querfort, Prussian Saxony, on May 1, 
18384. According to an old tradition, a child born between April 
30 and May 1 is brought by ‘witches’? from Blocksbury, a 
mountain in the Black Forest, and would live to a ripe old age 
of usefulness. His father was a publisher and was connected 
with the publishing house of Tauchnitz, but like thousands of 
others who had opposed the policy of the government, he incurred 
the censure of the monarch. This had the effect of changing the 
status of the family in the eyes of those in control, and likewise 
the plans outlined for the tentative career of Dr. Schmid. He 
received his early education at the great Latin School at Halle 
and then took up the higher study of literature. 

In 18538, at the age of nineteen, he came to America and settled 
at Winchester, Va. He entered the University of Virginia, work- 
ing his way through college by selling medical works and teaching 
music, and after completing the classical course he was given the 
degree of A.M. He then entered the University of Pennsylvania 
where he took his degree of M.D. He returned to Richmond, 
intending to begin the practice of medicine, but as there had 
been a terrible outbreak of yellow fever in the South, the ‘‘Post- 
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Dispatch” secured his services for the writing of a series of articles 
dealing with this scourge. The ideas he advanced when put in 
practice proved very beneficial and the plague was stayed. 

Shortly after Commodore Perry’s treaty between the United 
States and Japan, Dr. Schmid was commissioned by the Episcopal 
Board of Foreign Missions as Medical Missionary to Japan, being 
the first white physician in that Kingdom. He organized the 
first hospital there and taught a large class of Japanese students. 
He also engaged in private practice which grew to such an extent 
that it impaired his health, and he then became interpreter and 
surgeon on an English flagship which was making coast surveys 
in the Indian Ocean. He visited Korea, North China, Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra. While on this voyage the vessel just escaped 
destruction by a terrific typhoon, and in a crippled condition, it 
preceeded to Cape Town for repairs, and while there, Dr. Schmid 
made an extensive trip into South Africa. 

After visiting England, he returned to the United States in 
1862, and took an advanced course in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York, and at the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. In 1863 he removed to White Plains where he 
soon acquired the largest practice in the country and a ranking 
position. He was called in consultation all over the county, as 
well as in New Vork City. He was indefatigable in his work and 
the weather was never too inclement nor he too tired to answer 
a call for service. He seemed to be indifferent to the matter of 
money and it was almost impossible for the poor to get a bill from 
him. At one time during an epidemic of pneumonia, he made 
forty-four calls from five o’clock in the morning until eleven at 
night, visiting many villages around White Plains as well as 
making calls in the city, and using up eight horses during the day. 

He organized the White Plains Hospital and was the first Chief 
of Staff, remaining an honorary director until the day of his death. 
He ‘also organized the St. Vincent’s Retreat at Harrison, N. Y. 
This was conducted by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul primarily 
for the care of orphan children, and afterward for insane women. 
He was attending physician there for many years, giving his 
services gratuitously. He was president of the Board of Health 
and introduced the first school nurse in the city. He was closely 
allied with Dr. Berkemeier of the Wartburg Farm School in Mount 
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Vernon and at the time of the influenza epidemic he attended 
the children there, owing to the illness of the regular physician, 
and out of over 300 cases, he lost only five. 

In civic affairs he was a strong personality. For many years 
he was a member of the Board of Education and the greater part 
of the time he was President. He never neglected the welfare 
of the community, and was aggressive and progressive in all that 
had to do with the upbuilding and advancement of the city. 
He was a devoted member of Grace Church, having served as 
vestryman and senior warden for over thirty years. He was 
conductor of the original choir but upon the change from chorus 
to vested choir, he withdrew and was given the title of Honorary 
Conductor. 

He was a member of the White Plains Lodge of Masons, Eastern 
Star, Westchester County Historical Society, Medical Society 
of Westchester County, American Medical Association, State 
Medical Society, and Society of Medical Jurisprudence. As a 
result of his extensive scientific research in Japan, and collections 
which afterward found a permanent home in the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, he was made a member of the Oriental 
Society, and of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. For many years he was president of the White Plains 
Lyceum. Because of his wide reputation as physician and surgeon, 
he early attracted the attention of the leading members of the bar, 
and in many trials he appeared as an expert in matters of health. 

Dr. Schmid was a great lover of music and was instrumental 
in organizing many musical societies. He was not only a physician, 
but in his early days he was a teacher of physiology and hygiene 
in the Alexander Institute. 

Soon after settling in White Plains, he married Eugenia T. 
Preudhomme, daughter of Eugene T. Preudhomme, organizer of 
the first gas company. She died in 1884 and he later married 
Mrs. Lucie Sutherland Tripp. Besides his wife, he is survived 
by three daughters—Mrs. Eben H. P. Squire, Miss Gertrude P. 
Schmid, and Mrs. Pernetta E. Goodman. 


Howarp A. Baker, a lifelong resident of Buffalo, died December 


7, 1926, at his home 600 Richmond Ave., after an illness of several 
months. 
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Mr. Baker was born in Buffalo, October 4, 1865, the son of 
Howard H. and Annie (Allen) Baker. He was educated in the 
public schools and the old Central High School. In 1882 he entered 
the business of his father, then a member of the firm of Vosburgh 
& Baker. Four years later, on his twenty-first birthday, Mr. Baker 
was made a member of the firm, the name subsequently being 
changed to Howard H. Baker & Co., ship chandlers. He succeeded 
as head of that firm on the death of his father in November, 1920. 

Long identified with Buffalo’s civic and social life, Mr. Baker 
was active in many local organizations. At the time of his death, 
he was a vestryman of St. Paul’s Church, a trustee of the Western 
Savings Bank, of the Forest Lawn Association, one of the Board 
of Managers of the Buffalo Historical Society, and a member of 
the Buffalo, the Athletic, and the Rotary Clubs. 

He was married in 1893 to Miss Martha Adams of Cambridge, 
Mass. Besides his wife, Mr. Baker is survived by two sons, 
John Adams Baker of Miami, Florida, and Howard Hamilton 
Baker of Los Angeles, California; two sisters, Mrs. Richard M. 
Cushman of East Aurora, and Mrs. Albert Mann of West Newton, 
Mass.; and one brother, George H. Baker of Chicago, Il. 


Cuartes Beatty ALEXANDER, LL.D., Litt.D., prominent 
lawyer, capitalist, and Regent of the University of the State of 
New York, died February 7, 1927, at his residence, 4 West 58th 
St., New York, after an illness of two weeks. 

Mr. Alexander was born in New York City on December 6, 1849, 
the son of Henry Martyn and Susan Mary (Brown) Alexander. 
His grandfather, Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., was a founder 
and one of the first professors of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

_On his mother’s side, he was descended from Rev. Mathew Brown, 
D.D., former President of Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, 
and Mary W. Ferguson, daughter of Major Ferguson of the 
Revolutionary Army. 

After graduating from Princeton College as Bachelor of Arts 
in 1870, Mr. Alexander studied at the Columbia Law School, 
graduating in 1872 with the degree LL.B. He became a Master 
of Arts at Princeton the next year. The honorary degree, Doctor 
of Laws, was conferred on him by Princeton University in 1895 
and by New York University in 1923, and Litt.D., by Washington 
and Lee in 1913. 
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On leaving the law school in 1872, Mr. Alexander was admitted 
to the New York bar, and on Nov. 5, 1884, he was granted per- 
mission to practice before the United States Supreme Court, and 
in 1888 before the California courts. During the last forty years 
he had been connected with much important litigation in New 
York as senior member of Alexander & Green, with offices at 
120 Broadway. 

For many years Mr. Alexander was counsel for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and a director and member of its Executive 
Committee. He was also a trustee of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Middletown & Unionville Railroad, and for- 
merly a director of the Mercantile Trust Company, the Windsor 
Trust Company, the Hocking Valley Railroad, the International 
Banking Corporation, the International Bank, and the Mount 
Morris Bank. 

The Legislature on Feb. 12, 1913, elected Mr. Alexander a 
Regent of the University of the State of New York. He was 
re-elected in 1925. Throughout his service on the board, he was 
especially active in promoting the scientific work of the State 
Education Department. As chairman of the Regents Committee 
on State Science Work and State Museum, in December, 1916, 
he presided at a public meeting in the Educational Building in 
Albany at which the formal opening of the State Museum was 
celebrated and President Roosevelt delivered the address. When 
Mr. Alexander’s first term expired, a proposal was pending before 
the Legislature that a member of the Board of Regents should not 
succeed himself. That this proposal failed and Mr. Alexander 
was re-elected was felt to be largely because of the ability and zeal 
with which he had served the State. 

Mr. Alexander throughout his career was prominent in Demo- 
cratic politics. He was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore in 1912, St. Louis in 1916, and San 
Francisco in 1920. He was elected President of the National 
Democratic Club in December, 1920. Mayor Hylan named him 
chairman of a committee to welcome the Servian War Commission, 
and in 1919 he received the decoration of the Order of the White 
Eagle of the Third Class (Commander) from Prince Regent 
Alexander of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Princeton University made Mr. Alexander a trustee, a position 
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which he held for a long period. He was a life-long parishioner 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and served it as a trustee 
for many years. He was a hereditary member and Vice-President 
General of the Society of Cincinnati, president of the State Society 
of Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, and a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, and Sons of the American 
Revolution. He was also a member of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, the New York State Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association, Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York, Pilgrims of the United States, and the Pan-American 
Society of the United States, and an officer of the French Legion 
of Honor. He was a member of the following clubs—Union, 
University, Tuxedo, Metropolitan, National Democratic, New 
York Yacht, Bankers, Automobile of America, Princeton, and 
Tuxedo Golf. 

On April 26, 1887, Mr. Alexander married Miss Harriet Crocker, 
daughter of Charles Crocker of San Francisco. Besides his wife, 
he is survived by three daughters—Mrs. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Arnold Whitridge, and Mrs. Sheldon Whitehouse, all of 
New York. 


Ernest E. Marmar died quite suddenly on February 22, 1926, 
at his home, 632 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. He had been in his 
usual good health and was expecting to go on a trip to Washington, 
but feeling a little wearied, he deferred starting until the next day 
when he was taken ill with heart and kidney trouble which caused 
his death in less than a week. 

Mr. Malmar was born in New York City in 1859, the son of 
Niles Malmar. He had been a resident of Brooklyn for forty 
years, having lived in the same house for thirty-two years. 

He was connected with the American Seating Company for 
- many years. He was chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Kings County Historical Society, a member of the Society of 
Old Brooklynites, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the Union League Club, and the Dutch Church Club of the 
Flatbush Reformed Church. 

Mr. Malmar was a man of eminent business ability, genial 
disposition, pleasant in his associations with all, and much es- 
teemed by a wide circle of friends. In the home he was ever the 
devoted, loving husband and father. 
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In 1889 at Drew M. E. Church, Carmel, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Grace Brewster, daughter of Hon. Charles T. 
Brewster. He is survived by his wife, and one son, Ward B. 
Malmar of Westfield, N. J.; two brothers, Edward S. Malmar, 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange Bank, and Essais Malmar 
of Orange, N. J.; and two sisters, Mrs. George Rich and Miss Ellen 
Malmar, both of Westfield, N. J. 


Eimer J. West, Vice-President of the Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation, and one of the most prominent and best loved 
men in Glens Falls, died on February 27, 1927, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. James Miller Seay in Schenectady. He had been 
in ill health for some time but few realized that his condition was 
serious and his death came as a severe shock to his many friends. 

Mr. West was born October 31, 1856, on a farm in the town of 
Fort Ann, Washington County. He was one of a family of four 
children, his parents being Abiel and Louisa (Ashley) West. 
His early education was obtained in the district school, the Gran- 
ville Academy, and the Glens Falls Academy, and was continued 
in the broad school of daily experience and in intimate association 
with great authors and poets living in the books of his library. 

When he was fourteen years of age, he moved with his family 
to Glens Falls. After his father’s death, he purchased for a home 
his first piece of real estate, the house which has since become of 
much interest as the birthplace of Charles E. Hughes. For several 
years he was engaged with Coolidge & Lee in a large general 
store, and in 1877 he went to the village of Lake George to have 
charge of the dry goods department in the general store of the 
same firm. Subsequently he and his brother, Chandler A. West, 
purchased the business and conducted it for twenty years under 
the firm name of C. A. & E. J. West. 

In January, 1898, Mr. West became associated with Eugene L. 
Ashley, of Glens Falls, and acted as a director and general manager 
of the Kanes Falls Pulp Company. Almost immediately the 
Kanes Falls Electric Company was organized by Mr. Ashley 
and Mr. West, and a plant was installed at Whitehall where the 
company had secured a street lighting contract. This was the 


beginning of activities which culminated in the Spier Falls develop- 
ment. 
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In 1899 the Hudson River Water Power Company was formed, 
Mr. West being a director and secretary of the company. In 
June, 1900, ground was broken for a dam at Spier Falls, it being 
at the time of its construction, the fourth largest dam in the world. 
The plant was practically completed and ready for the delivery of 
power in three years. Afterwards was organized the Hudson 
River Electric Company, and the Hudson River Electric Power 
Company, and with both of these companies Mr. West was 
prominently identified as a director and officer. In 1902 the Hudson 
River Power Transmission Company at Mechanicville was pur- 
chased by the Ashley interests and later followed the purchase 
of the Saratoga Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, the 
Ballston Spa Light & Power Company, the Empire State Power 
Company of Amsterdam, and the Madison County Gas & Electric 
Company of Oneida. Of each of these companies he was a director 
and officer and in close touch with the operations and management. 
Then followed the laying out of routes for pole lines, acquiring 
rights-of-way, securing franchises, and construction of lines, all 
largely under his supervision. 

Unable to withstand the business depression of 1907, the several 
companies met with reverses and all, except the Kanes Falls 
Electric Company, went into the hands of receivers. Mr. West 
was at that time made general manager for the receivers, and 
so acted until the organization of the Adirondack Electric Power 
Corporation in 1912, of which he was director and vice-president, 
subsequently becoming president. This office he held until the 
organization of the Adirondack Power & Light Corporation in 
which were merged all of the properties of the above companies, 
except the Kanes Falls Electric Company. 

From the time Mr. West became interested with Mr. Ashley 
_ in power developments, he was an advocate of water storage, and. 
in connection with the present movement for the creation of river 
regulating districts in the state, he can rightly be called one of the 
pioneers. More than twenty years ago Mr. West began operations 
in the Sacandaga valley for water storage backed by the old 
Hudson River Water Power Co. Under his direction the entire 
Sacandaga valley was surveyed and mapped, a large number of 
options obtained and land purchased for the power storage 
development in this valley. 
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Always having at heart the best interests of the city, Mr. West 
was associated with every movement for its betterment, and he 
devoted much time and energy to public affairs. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the Muncipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Zoning Commission; a director of the Tri-County 
Blind Association, Glens Falls Home, and Lake George National 
Bank. He had served as a member of the Board of Education, 
and had been president of the Chamber of Commerce. He was 
one of the charter members of the Rotary Club and had recently 
been elected president of that organization; he was also a member 
of Glens Falls Lodge 81, B.P.O.E. and of the First Church of 
Christ Scientist. He was an ardent Democrat. He was one of 
the incorporators and first trustees of the New York State Histori- 
cal Association. 

Mr. West is survived by his wife, one daughter, Louise (Mrs. 
James Miller Seay) of Schenectady: three sons—Elmer J. West, Jr., 
of Glens Falls, Paul B. West of White Plains, and Alfonso B. West 
of Lexington, Mass.; a sister, Mrs. Nancy W. Sprague of Mount 
Vernon; and a brother, Charles F. West of Glens Falls. 

The following comments came from his neighbors: 

“He was a conscientious, impartial and neighborly man, of the 
stuff good citizens are made. His influence was always for good. 
He had convictions and was ready to avow them. He considered 
it a duty to inform himself on public questions, and in expressing 
his opinions, though always earnest and full of feeling, was never 
vindictive, narrow or malicious. He set himself high standards of 
character and made them his life’s guides.” 

“Throughout this long, useful, busy, splendid life, he enjoyed 
the respect, esteem and love of his fellow men to an amazing 
degree. He had asympathetic interest in everything that concerned 
his friends and neighbors. He was a gentleman without fear 
and above reproach. Mr. West had meagre educational oppor- 
tunities in his youth but he became the finest type of educated 
man. The Bible, Shakespeare, Burns and Tennyson were as 
familiar to him as our newspapers to us. The favorite word of 
Elmer West was neighbor. He never failed a friend. He was 
never too busy to see a friend. He loved play and humor: yet 
there was about him a dignity of body, a dignity of mind and 
a dignity of soul. He lived Christianity.” 
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“Among the outstanding features that endeared Mr. West 
to all who knew him were his absolutely unfailing honesty, integrity 
and the courtesy that he always extended to everybody under all 
conditions. He was the soul of honor. He was far seeing and 
could visualize the future as few other men could.” 

“In all his contacts, business, political, social and religious, 
he has left a deep and lasting impression upon his associates as a 
progressive and far-sighted business man, a liberal minded citizen, 
a loyal friend, and a fine Christian gentleman.”’ 

“Not only was he exceedingly honest and fair in all his business 
transactions, but he was universally kind and patient to all. 
Everyone who knew Elmer loved him. He was a great pioneer 
in action and in thought.” 

“Three score years and ten brought not for him ‘the sear and 
yellow leaf’, but rather the rich glow of ripened fruit. Staunchly 
standing for his conception of the right, yet gentle in opposition; 
loyal to friend and forgiving to foe; rich in mental endowment 
without being arrogant; too honest to pretend; having no false 
dignity to keep him aloof from his fellow men; too generous to 
be rich; too busy doing good to indulge in selfish leisure, always 
softening firm conviction with conciliatory counsel, Elmer lived 
a life of unfaltering devotion to high ideals; of saintly purity and 
exalted faith. His life was an inspiration to those who came 
within the circle of its benign influence.” 


MicuaEL J. CALLANAN, one of the best known citizens and 
business men in the north country, died at the Champlain Valley 
Hospital, Plattsburgh, on February 28, 1927. He had been in the 
hospital for several weeks, apparently making excellent recovery 
from an operation, and expected to go to his home in Keeseville 
within a few days, but there came a sudden change and he died 
within a few hours. 

Mr. Callanan was born in Keeseville, August 10, 1856, and had 
lived there all his life. His ancestry came from County Tipperary, 
his father, Cornelius, having been born in Ireland in 1820. He 
began his business career at an early age in association with an 
uncle, Michael Quinn, who kept a tin shop. He later opened a 
plumbing and steam fitting establishment which he conducted 


for fifty-two years. 
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He also engaged in the lumber business, the company being 
known as M. J. Callanan and Brothers. He was a large contractor, 
the principal member of the firm of Callanan Brothers, later 
becoming sole owner. As a member of the firm of Prescott, 
Buckley & Callanan, he helped to build the Capitol at Albany, 
and as a member of Prescott & Callanan, he did practically all 
the reconstruction work on the Capitol after the disastrous fire 
in 1911. He also built the pulp and paper mill of the J. & J. 
Rogers Company at Ausable Forks, the pulp mill at Ryegate near 
Wells River, Vt., the first Hotel Champlain, the concrete bridge 
over the Hudson River between Glens Falls and South Glens 
Falls, and assisted in the construction of many miles of state 
macadam road in Clinton County. 

Mr. Callanan was a prominent hotel man being a stockholder 
and director of the Ausable Chasm Hotel, and a member of the 
Adirondack Resorts Association. He was a director and vice- 
president of the Keeseville National Bank until 1926, when he 
resigned as vice-president. He was president and principal stock- 
holder of the George L. Starks Company at Saranac Lake, whole- 
sale and retail hardware, and director of the George L. Starks 
Hardware Company at Plattsburgh. He was a director of the 
Champlain Valley Hospital, and had just been elected a director 
in the North Eastern Lumberman’s Association. 

He was a very prominent figure in politics in the county and 
was a life long Democrat. From March 1909, to April 1911, he 
was president of the village of Keeseville, and for several years 
was chairman of the Clinton County Democratic Committee and 
a State Committeeman. He was a strong supporter and an 
intimate friend of Governor Alfred E. Smith. In 1913 Mr. Callanan 
was elected alternate to the presidential convention at Baltimore 
when Woodrow Wilson was nominated for President of the United 
States and later elected. He was a member of Plattsburgh 
Council, Fourth Degree, Knights of Columbus, in which organ- 
ization he was very active, and a life member of Catholic Summer 
School of America, as well as a faithful and devout adherent of the 
Immaculate Conception Church. 

Mr. Callanan is survived by his wife, who before her marriage 
was Miss Nellie Mackey of Troy; two sons—Francis and Cornelius; 
one daughter—Miss Helen, all of Keeseville; two brothers— 
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Dennis Callanan of Plattsburgh, and William Callanan of Saranac 
Lake; and one sister—Miss Mary Callanan of Keeseville. 

“Mr. Callanan was a resident of Keeseville, but he was a citizen 
of the entire north country. Scores of villages and hamlets knew 
him as well as he was known in his own home town. His was the 
gift of making friends. A man of large business interests and 
many cares, he was never too busy to be courteous and friendly. 
There was loyalty, strict honesty of purpose and that true fellow- 
ship of man which looked past a coat directly into the eye of whom- 
ever he met with that honest gleam of friendship which none could 
resist, and none ever had reason to distrust. He loved his own 
corner of the world so well that the opportunities for wider activities 
and greater possibilities never made the slightest appeal to him. 
His affection for the hills and valleys of the north was something 
very real.”’ 
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The Conference or Billopp House, Staten Island, New York. 
By Wuu1am T. Davis. (Published under the auspices of the 
Staten Island Historical Society by the author, Staten Island, 
1926. Pp. 200.) 

This work is based on a thorough investigation of all the sources 
for the history of the Conference House, now owned by the City 
of New York, and of the Billopp family; the author has done well 
to quote so freely from his authorities and so in large measure let 
them speak for themselves. As a series of biographies and an 
informal genealogy of the Billopps, it has been well done; but the 
main value for readers removed from the immediate vicinity and 
less concerned with these interesting personalities will doubtless 
be found in that important episode of the Revolution which gives 
the house its historic importance, as well as its present name, 
the Conference House. 

It was in this house that Franklin, Adams and Rutledge, the 
American representatives, met Admiral Howe on September 11, 
1776, to discuss the peace overtures of the British government, 
a conference that definitely decided that the time for ‘‘accommo- 
dation” had passed and that the war would go on till Great Britain 
was ready to make peace on the basis of the independence of the 
United States. The reviewer may well follow the author in quoting 
from Gabriel P. Disosway, the earlier Staten Island historian: 
“This momentous interview at the Old Billopp House, between 
the old world and the new, was an event regarded with extreme 
solicitude by the people of both at that day. With the develop- 
ments of time it rises in the grandeur of a great battle point and 
monument of history. The interview was brief. There was no 
agreement, no reconciliation. Independence was maintained.” 

The fullest account of the meeting is given by Strachey, secretary 
to the admiral and in 1782 one of the Birtish peace commissioners, 
whose notes have manuscript additions by Howe himself, and these 
are quoted by Mr. Davis, as are the report to Congress by its com- 
mittee, Howe’s proclamation, the correspondence of Franklin and 
Howe, and Adams’ narrative in his autobiography. 

The building itself is in remarkably good condition considering 
its age and the vicissitudes it has undergone and has been placed 
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in the care of an organization originally formed in 1925 to secure 
its preservation and restoration. The volume makes no reference 
to the very beautiful pageant produced on the grounds adjoining 
on the 150th anniversary, September 11, 1926, when the history 
of the house was portrayed in a most effective manner under the 
auspices of the Conference House Association and the State 
Committee on the 150th Anniversary of the American Revolution. 
The book is well illustrated and indexed. 
PN: 


James Buchanan and His Cabinet on the Eve of Secession. By 
Puitiep Geratp AucHampauGH. (Privately printed, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1926. Pp. 224.) 


We are far enough removed from the heated days of the Civil 
War to review with candor and reason the earlier judgments on 
men and movements of that period. Dr. Auchampaugh has 
undertaken one of these problems, and after a laborious study of 
the sources bearing on the career of James Buchanan has attempted 
to reassess his place in history. This volume is the result of his 
investigation. President Buchanan, from the difficult position 
in which he was placed, angered the North and failed to placate 
the South, consequently the older historians of the war between 
the States regarded him as either ‘‘the Arnold of the Sixties,” 
or a pliant tool of petty intriguers. Prof. Auchampaugh is disposed 
to regard him as a reasonably successful President who preserved 
peace and prevented war by fair compromise and constitutional 
means. He had a strong sense of duty, an “invincible obstinacy,” 
and a “genius for intrigue.” He was devoted to the Union and 
a foe of secession but at the same time he acknowledged the rights 
cof the Southern States. ‘Peaceful by nature as Jefferson, and 
with a devotion to the Union like that of Webster, he sacrificed 
his political reputation, and at times risked personal danger to 
avert a needless and heartless ‘Brothers’ War,’” is the final 
conclusion. The bibliography shows an exhaustive use of the 
sources. There are many allusions to political leaders in the State 
of New York. A good portrait of Buchanan and one of his cabinet 


are included. 
Bee 
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The Development of the Synodical Polity of the Lutheran Church 
in America to 1829. By RoBERT FoRTENBAUGH. Philadelphia, 
1926. Pp. 252.) 


One of the least cultivated phases of American civilization is 
that of Church history. But recently has its importance been 
stressed by historians as a field for research. Dr. Fortenbaugh’s 
scholarly and exhaustive study will be welcomed for its new light. 
Chapters I and II are largely introductory explaining the European 
background and American origins of the Lutheran Church. 
From 1781, when the first synodical constitution was written, 
down to 1829, the author has used source materials, the scope 
and character of which are shown in the bibliography. The 
writer shows the evolution of a synodical polity was slow but 
positive and that frontier conditions had little direct influence. 
The first steps towards an organization of the Lutheran Church 
in New York began about 1775 under Pastor Frederick A. C. 
Muehlenberg, the ardent patriot, but the Revolution postponed 
the movement. At Albany in 1786 three ministers revived the 
effort and ten years later a ‘‘Constitution of the Ministerium of 
New York”’ was in operation. Those who are interested in the 
ecclesiastical history of this commonwealth will read this illumi- 
nating monograph with both interest and profit. 


ASCeE: 


An American Jewish Bibliography. By A. S. W. RosENBACH. 
(Published as Number 30 of the Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. Baltimore, Md. 1926. Pp. 500.) 


This scholarly compilation, the result of years of thorough 
search by Dr. Rosenbach, includes a list of books and pamphlets 
by Jews or relating to them, printed in the United States, from 
the establishment of the printing press in the Colonies down to 
1850. Historical students who have given little attention to this 
field will be astonished at the extent of the list and the character 
of the contents. The separate items number 689 and cover a 
wide range of subjects, religion, history, education, language 
and literature predominating. The first work listed is the Bay 
Psalm Book of 1640. Several items relate to the American Revo- 
lution. So far as possible an attempt has been made to locate 
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each work. Numerous reprints of title pages illustrate the 
volume. A name index completes the bibliography but one 
wishes that subjects might also have been included. This is one 
of the most noteworthy contributions yet made to the bibliography 
of American history and opens a rich field for historical research. 


Ranching with Roosevelt. By Lincotn A. Lone. (Lippincott, 
New York, 1926.) 


Every intimate picture of Roosevelt is of interest to New Yorkers 
because of his unique and aggressive connection with the history 
of this State. While this narrative of Roosevelt’s life on the 
ranch “by a companion rancher’? has more to say about the 
author himself than about the subject of the book, yet the picture 
drawn is intimate and revealing. A more general account of 
Roosevelt’s ranching experiences is given from his own pen, but 
here is a description by a trusted friend and ardent admirer 
whose account covers the period from Roosevelt’s first appearance 
in the ‘“Bad Lands” down to killing of the great Sioux chief 
Sitting Bull. The style is pleasing, both the human and the 
humane sides of Roosevelt’s life are set forth in a simple if eu- 
logistic manner, and the appraisal of the hero of the tale is penned 
in a manner based on sympathetic understanding. 


Historic Churches of the World. By Dr. Roxpert B. Lupy. 
(Boston, 1926. Pp. 324.) 


This beautifully printed and attractively illustrated volume 
comes from the pen of a member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania as a result of many years of travel and study in 
various parts of the globe. About half the book is devoted to 
Old World Churches and remainder to New World Churches, 
Over 70 pages are given to buildings in the Middle States. Among 
New York Churches described are the Collegiate Church, Trinity 
Church, St. Paul’s, Grace Church, the First Presbyterian Church, 
John Street Methodist, and the Little Church Around the Corner, 
in New York City; Trinity Church at Fishkill; St. Peter’s in 
Albany; St. Andrews on Staten Island; and Old Sleepy Hollow 
Churchat Tarrytown. Under the title “Modern Cathedrals, Cha- 
pels and Churches” are included brief descriptions of the Cathedral 
of St. Nicholas, Judson Memorial, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and 
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St. John the Divine, all in New York City; and the Cadet Chapel 
at West Point. The author says that his work is not a history of 
architecture but merely a general description for popular use. 


Annual Report for the year 1921 of the American Historical Associ- 
ation. (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1926. Pp. 255.) 


Owing to the great increase in the cost of publishing and the 
simultaneous increase in the activity of many agencies of the 
government that have come to pass since the World War, the 
committee on publication of the American Historical Association 
have apparently decided to print in full only the proceedings 
of the business meetings and give abstracts of the papers. Some 
of these abstracts are mere citations by title. The usefulness of 
the volume is considerably impaired, as heretofore the Annual 
Reports have been gold-mines of information for the historical 
student. Now the full discussion and citation of sources is no 
more. One must go to the author for it, thereby making the task 
of writing secondary history much more difficult, and making 
source material harder to get at, as one no longer can find references 
and leads in footnotes. 

Among the papers read, those on American history were the 
most interesting. In the discussion following some papers on the 
American Revolution, Dr. Morison of Harvard noted that there 
was but one history published that dealt with the history of 
a state in Revolutionary times. This situation has since happily 
been remedied to a considerable extent, especially with the coming 
of the Sesquicentennial period. Papers on the causes of the 
World War and on the writing of history are of considerable 
interest when placed beside papers on the same subjects read at 
Rochester last December, as they show most eloquently the 
progress in historical research and the changes in opinion made 
necessary by that progress. 

One mistake in spelling is noted: Mr. Gerould’s initials are 
J. T. and not T. J., as is stated on p. 87. The index is adequate 
and well-arranged. 


Ee Paks 


George Rogers Clark, His Life and Public Services. By B. TEMPLE 
Bopiey. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. Pp. 425.) 
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Although Clark has been a national hero for over a century, 
yet it seems most of the facts about his life have never before 
been given to the public. But few of his letters have been printed. 
Mr. Bodley has made a study of the sources far and near and 
from them has presented a bibliography well-balanced, fresh in 
treatment, fair and sympathetic. Asa result an unknown American 
stands before you in these 33 chapters—a man who was twenty 
years younger than Washington and who lived until 1818 to see 
the young Republic he helped to create take on renewed life 
and vigor. The author believes that some historians have ‘‘cruelly 
misrepresented”’ Clark, and he promises to unmask the traducers 
in another publication. The appendix contains some illuminating 
documents and comments. 


Old Tow Paths. By Arvin F. Harrow. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1926. Pp. 403.) 


In 34 chapters written in a clear and concise style, Mr. Harlow 
has told the story of a remarkable phase of American trans- 
portation. His search has carried him back into the 17th century 
for the beginnings of our Canals. The first sixteen chapters 
center about the Erie Canal which is described in a graphic manner, 
although more stress might have been laid on the social and 
economic consequences. But one chapter is devoted to the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal. The last four chapters deal with 
“Life on the Canal,” “Travelling by Canal,” “Canal Lotteries” 
and “The Last of their Race.’’ The bibliography seems quite 
complete, but an index is lacking. Here is a romance in mud, 
rock and water which should find a wide reading public. Nothing 
so general has been written hitherto, although the Erie Canal has 
been rather fully treated. Not the least valuable part of the 
hook are the numerous illustrations and maps many of which are 
rare and unusual. This ‘Story of the American Canal Era”’ 
will undoubtedly meet a genuine need for it is a phase of our 
national development which has been neglected. 


James Kirke Paulding, Versatile American. By Amos L. 
Heroitp. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1926. Pp. 167). 
Here is a critical biography of a man little known but of more 
than ordinary interest in the literary history of the State. His 
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life spanned the period from 1778 to 1860. Born in what is now 
Putnam County, N. Y., of Dutch parentage, he became one of the 
chief interpreters of the New York Dutch. His father, Col. 
Paulding, served throughout the Revolution, but came out of it 
under a cloud of debt to the Continental Congress. A lad of 
precocious intellect, an introspective mood, he early knew 
Washington Irving and an enduring friendship resulted. Except- 
ing eleven years when he was an official in Washington, Paulding 
lived till 1845 in the metropolis. He became interested in literature 
at an early age, wrote verses, edited a newspaper and in 1807 
helped to produce the Salmagundi papers. During the war of 1812 
his pen flayed the perfidy of John Bull in trenchant articles. 
He wrote five historical novels of which The Old Continental (1846) 
pictured New York in the Revolution. His picture of Sir William 
Johnson is masterful. He served as Secretary of the Navy under 
President Martin Van Buren from 1838 to 1841. Less than a 
century ago he was a prominent man in American letters; today 
his name is found only in a history of American literature. This 
biography deserves to be widely read. One wishes that Paulding’s 
relation to the classical names of central New York might have 
been given some attention. The bibliography is exceptionally 
complete. 


Know-Nothingism in Baltimore, 1854-1860. By BENJAMIN 
Tuska. (New York City, 1926. Pp. 36.) 


The author, a resident of New York City, made this study 
several years ago. It appeared in the Catholic Historical Review 
for July, 1925, and is now reprinted in pamphlet form. Although 
the subject deals with Baltimore, yet there are references to New 
York. <A good bibliography shows the scope of Mr. Tuska’s 
investigation in developing this phase of American politics. 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Department of Education. 
(Albany, N. Y., 1926. Pp. 777.) 


This encouraging survey of the activities of the Department 
for the year ending July 31, 1926, has much material in it to interest 
members of the Association. The report of the work of the State 
Museum and State Library shows a wide public service. The 
report of the Division of Archives and History is informing as 
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to the fields of operation—history, Dutch archives, public records, 
local historians, and the Sesquicentennial observances. 


The Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow. By a Com- 
MITTEE OF THE History RESEARCH SOCIETY OF THE TAPPAN ZEE. 
(Published by the Society, New York City, 1926. Pp. 87.) 


No more valuable research work in history can be performed 
than that of the Society of Tappan Zee at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
which is given to the public in this volume. A map shows the 
principal graves and a biographical index with numbers correspond- 
ing to those on the map, enables one to locate any grave with ease. 
Of the 256 tombs catalogued and briefly described many of them 
contain several family names. Washington Irving (b. 1789—d. 
1859) is number 251. Most of the graves are of persons born 
before 1800. An excellent ‘Historical Background”’ introduces the 
work, which will be of much service to historians and genealogists 
alike. Illustrations of old buildings give additional interest to 
the volume. 


The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society. Volume 
XXV. By the PusBLicaTION COMMITTEE. (New York City, 
1926. Pp. 431.) 


Year books such as this are of great historical value. Of the 
numerous papers and addresses printed there are “Trish School- 
masters in the American Colonies” by M. J. O’Brien and “Major 
General Richard Montgomery” by V. F. O’Reilly are of special 
interest to New Yorkers. 


Schenectady and the Great Western Gateway Past and Present. 
(Published by the Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. Schenec- 
_tady, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 68.) 


This little volume, issued in connection with the dedication of 
the Gateway Bridge at Schenectady last year is an excellent brief 
survey of Schenectady from the days of Indian occupation down 
to the present time with a special chapter on the bridges, a bibli- 
ography and a list of places of historic interest. Edwin G. Conde, 
William T. B. Mynderse and DeLancey W. Watkins constituted 
the Publication Committee. 
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Along the Shore with the Red Man and the White. By “A Group 
oF Frienps”. (New York City. Pp. 132.) 


This is a book written in story form to interest young people 
in the local history of Long Island. It is admirably adapted to 
this purpose and should have wide use in schools and homes. 
Pageant directors will find much of value in it. 


Writings on American History, 1923. Compiled by GRACE 
GARDNER GRIFFIN. (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1926. Pp. 276.) 


This valuable list of writings on American History for the year 
1923, contains numerous items on New York history. The index 
is so complete that the separate books and articles may be quickly 
found. 


Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1926. (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1926. Pp. 374). 


During the year ending June 30, 1926, the Library gained 
134,000 books, 45,000 maps and views, 8,000 prints and many 
manuscripts. The Roosevelt papers have been notably increased. 
Large additions have been made to the photostat collection. 
George Kennan’s papers have been acquired, and other materials 
purchased or obtained by gift and exchange. Mr. James B. Wilbur, 
a member of the New York State Historical Association, has 
made a substantial endowment to the Library. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Vol. III. 
Edited by Epmunp C. Burnett. (Published by the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Pp. 582.) 


The students of the American Revolution look forward with 
eagerness to the appearance of ‘this valuable series of letters. 
The neglected year 1778 is covered by these letters, and the solid 
introduction of twenty-five pages by the editor is a refreshing 
summary of events. 

New York’s delegates to Congress were James Duane, William 
Duer, William Floyd, John Jay, Francis Lewis, Philip Livingston, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Philip Schuyler—a group of able men. 
All except Floyd and Schuyler attended more or less. Letters 
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from these delegates are frequent and of much value. Governor 
George Clinton had occasion to write Congress frequently. 
Many references are made to New York State and all are shown 
in the excellent index. The explanatory notes are illuminating 
and invaluable for references to other source material. Such 
items as Saratoga, Burgoyne, Ticonderoga, Albany, New York 
City, and the Conway Cabal will interest New Yorkers. 


Dedication of the New York Auxiliary State Monument on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg. By the New York Monuments Com- 
mission. (Albany, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 237.) 


This well-printed and beautifully illustrated volume gives a 
history of New York monuments at Gettysburg and of this 
particular monument on South Hancock Avenue for which the 
State appropriated $30,000. About 60 pages are devoted to a 
history of the Gettysburg campaign and 80 pages to biographical 
sketches of the 41 commanders to whom the Auxiliary Monument 
is dedicated. There is a list of monuments to New York Civil 
War officers on other battlefields. Had an index been included, 
the book would be useful for reference. 


The Rochester Historical Society, Publication Fund Series. Vol. V. 
Edited by Epwarp R. Foreman. (Rochester, N.Y.,1926. Pp. 336.) 

Under the leadership of Charles H. Wiltsie, president, the 
Rochester Historical Society is one of the most active in the State. 
This volume, like its predecessors, is a model of typography and 
editorship. It is devoted to one general topic, namely, the religious 
movements in the Genesee Country, ranging from the Jesuits to 
the Scotch Presbyterians. Perhaps the most interesting papers 
are on ‘“‘The Beginnings of Mormonism” and ‘“The Beginnings of 
Modern Spiritualism.” Along with the history of various religious 
‘sects are articles on ‘“The Oldtime Shoemaker,” the first railroad 
in western New York, the early telegraph in Rochester, and an able 
paper on the “‘Origin of the Names of Places in Monroe County.” 
Mr. Foreman’s “Bibliography of Rochester Publications” from 
1816 to 1860, reviewed elsewhere is also included. The illustrations 
are clear and pertinent. A useful index accompanies the book. 
An annual volume of local history such as this is a work of which 
any city may be proud, and congratulations are due to the City 
Historian of Rochester. 
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Kaspar von Schwenkfeld, His Life, Christology and Theology. 
By Cuartes Beatry ALEXANDER. (Printed by the Sckwenk- 
feldian Society, 1926.) 


This address of 31 pages was one of many which the late Regent 
Alexander delivered before learned societies and educational 
institutions. It is written in his graceful yet forceful style and 
gives an appreciative account of the life of the founder of this 
religious sect. One paragraph will bear repeating: “The Spirit of 
America is a sacred essence distilled from the perfect flowers of 
many lands and climes. It is not an easy thing to define true 
Americanism for it is a composite of the best that has been thought 
and done in the old world, brought to a higher perfection by the 
influence of the greater freedom and richer resources of the new 
civilization.” 


Year Book. By the DutcHess County HIisToricau SOcIETY, 
Pougheepsie, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 72.) 

One always looks forward to the appearance of this annual 
volume because something first class is sure to be found in it. 
In addition to the usual activities, there are informing notes on 
local and State history, an article on ‘‘Baron Steuben” by William 
B. Wright and a paper by Dr. J. Wilson Poucher on “Captain 
Israel Smith.” The illustrations and maps are excellent. 


Proposed Bibliography of Rochester Publications. By EDWARD 
R. Foreman. (Published by the Rochester Historical Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 80.) 


The compiler of this handy volume, City Historian Edward R. 
Foreman, deserves the commendation of all workers in the field of 
local history. In chronological order from 1816 to 1860, he gives 
a check list of Rochester publications. Most items carry a brief 
analysis of the contents. An index would make the work still 
more serviceable but it can be supplied when the compilation 
is brought down to date. 


The New York Tercentenary. By Victor.Huco Patrtsits. 
(New York, 1926.) 


In this booklet of 63 pages, Mr. Paltsits has arranged and 
described ‘‘An Exhibition of the History of New Netherland 
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1524-1674.” The exhibition was planned to form a part of the 
general observance of the Tercentenary but turned out to be the 
most important part of the celebration. The titles are arranged 
under appropriate heads and nearly every item is accompanied 
by a brief explanation of the contents or some pertinent fact 
about it. 


Memorial Ceremonies in Tribute to the New York Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. (Published by the New York State 
Sesquicentennial Commission, New York City, 1926.) 

This pamphlet gives an account of the exercises held at the 
New York State Building at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia, on September 20, 1926. The following papers read 
on that occasion are printed in full: ‘‘William Floyd” by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland; ‘‘Philip Livingston” by Dr. John W. Finley; 
“Brancis Lewis” by Charles C. Burlingame; “Lewis Morris” 
by Edward C. Russell; and “New York’s Part in the Revolution” 
by Alexander C. Flick. The brochure concludes with the names 
of committees. The exercises attending the formal opening 
on August 11, 1927, of Federal Hall and Washington’s Headquar- 
ters on the grounds appear in a supplementary account. 


Restoring Revolutionary Battlefields. By Apvisory BOARD ON 
BaTrLEFIELDS AND Historic Sires. (Albany, 1927, Pp..19)) 
This reprint from the 16th Annual Report of the Conservation 
Department gives a full account of the activities of the Advisory 
Board in connection with the purchase and restoration of Fort 
Stanwix, the Oriskany battlefield, the battlefield of Bennington, 
the battlefield of Saratoga and the marking of the Knox Cannon 
Trail. This is the most constructive historical work ever done 
_by New York State and should receive the commendation of 
every lover of the State’s history. 


The Haversack. By STEPHEN H. P. Pett. (Published at Fort 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 22) 

Those persons who have watched with pride the excavations 
and restorations of old Fort Ticonderoga carried on with such 
intelligent enthusiasm by Mr. Pell for some years will be delighted 
at the appearance of Vol. I, No. 1, of this Bulletin. This issue 
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contains an editorial by Mr. Pell, an article on Ticonderoga 
Revolutionary Buttons by W. S. Calver, the Trumbull diary of 
the Montgomery Expedition in 1775, and an account of John 
Brown’s attack on the Fort, September 18, 1777. Mr. Pell deserves 
the congratulations and thanks of the people of New York State. 


Oneida Lake, Past and Present. By Harmon C. LANDGRAFF. 
(Lakeside Press, Cleveland, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 66.) 


This little volume of local history was originally published 
serially in the Lakeside Press some 15 years ago and has now been 
re-issued in pamphlet form with the addition of a descriptive poem 
on Oneida Lake by B. G. Foster, now of Washington, D. C. but 
a native of Cleveland; James Gallagher, local historian, has edited 
the volume and supplied the introduction. The Indian legends and 
history, events of the period when France contested the possession 
of this territory with Great Britain, the Revolution, the period 
of early settlement, the coming of Francis Adrian Vanderkemp, 
the romantic story of Frenchman’s Island, and the later history 
in briefer form all receive attention. The work is entertainingly 
written and well indexed. 


A History of Fifty Feet in New York at Wall and William Streets, 
told in Pictures and Text, which shows its development from 1644 
to 1926. (The Bank of America, New York. Pp. 90.) 


This charming brochure begins its story with the cover which 
reproduces one of the earliest views of New York and in all includes 
some thirty pictures of scenes, most of them in the immediate 
vicinity of the site of the Bank of America, and of portraits of 
former directors or presidents of the bank. ‘‘Felling Shade Trees 
in Wall Street for Fuel,” which took place during the British 
occupancy of the city, reminds the reader of a time when Wall 
Street was vastly different from the present. 


Studies and Records. Vol. I. By THE NorweEGIAN-AMERICAN 
HistoricaL AssociaTIon. (Minneapolis, 1926. vi, 175 p. illus- 
trations) 

Organized only in 1925, the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association already shows its inherent energy and enthusiasm 
by the publication of Volume I of its intended series of Studies and 
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Records. Unlike those historical societies of national or racial 
groups which are often more patriotic than historical, this one 
in its first publication reaches a standard of scholarship and 
scientific accuracy set only by our best historical writing. Its 
managing editor, Mr. Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and its contributors are all scholars well trained 
in historical research. 

Almost the first half of the volume is given over to an excellent 
article on health conditions and the practice of medicine among 
the early Norwegian settlers. This article is so informative that 
it is of general importance for any study of frontier health con- 
ditions. The rest of the volume is devoted mainly to immigration. 
Besides a number of contemporary accounts and documents 
translated from the Norwegian, it contains in an article by Henry 
Cadbury, entitled ‘““The Norwegian Quakers of 1825,” the best 
account available so far of the first party of Norwegian immigrants 
to America who settled at Kendall, Orleans County, in this State. 
New York State has known so many waves of foreign immigration 
that those Swedes and Norwegians who settled in its western 
country after the opening of the Erie canal have not been much 
noticed by its historians. Brief descriptions of the life at this 
first settlement are to be found here, several letters written by the 
settlers to their kin back in Norway, and, most valuable of all, 
footnote references to further sources of value to New York which 
these industrious Western students of Scandinavian immigration 
have uncovered. 

O. W. Hoitmes, Columbia University 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec, 1925-1926. 
(Quebec, Proulx, 1926. Pp. 400.) 


This report of the archivist of Quebec is divided into three parts: 
a census of the province in 1762, an inventory of the documents 
in the archives that deal with the Papineau rebellion of 1837-38; 
and a number of papers of the seigneurial period dealing with the 
“foi et hommage’’ of the vassal. 

The first section gives the province a total population of 43,213, 
cor about one-half of the total estimated population of New France 
at the time of the French and Indian War. Besides the population 
statistics, which are divided into many parts, there are statistics 
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showing thenumber of acres (arpents) of land, the number of cattle, 
horses and sheep, and the amount of grain raised. This listing 
is done for each parish and for every family in the parish. The 
name of the head of the family is given. This should prove of 
great value to anyone interested in the history of Lower Canada 
in the period just before the English conquest. 

The second part is a list of the documents in the Quebec Archives. 
relating to the Rebellion of 1837-38 and completes the ‘Report 
of the State trials’? published in 1839, which now makes available 
a complete documentation of that movement which ultimately 
led to the achieving of Dominion status by Canada. 

The third part is a collection of declarations of ‘‘foi et hommage’” 
made by vassals to their seigneurs for lands in Lower Canada, 
from 1646 to 1724. These form a very interesting and valuable 
part of the agricultural history of the country, as well as of the 
political history and might well be used in comparing the seigne- 
urial system in Canada with the manorial system in the Hudson 
valley. 

There are several photographs of documents including procla- 
mations offering a reward for the capture of Papineau and others. 
A table of contents, a list of illustrations and an index make the 
material available. The index is one of names only, a condition 
that detracts somewhat from its usefulness. 

Epwarp F. Rowse 


A History of Minnesota. Volume III. By Witiiam Warts 
FoLwELu. (Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 1926. Pp.605.) 


This volume completes the narrative portion of the history of 
Minnesota from the earliest times. It is expected that a fourth 
volume of addenda and corrigenda, bibliography, etc., together 
with a general index will be forthcoming. Dr. Folwell here deals 
with Minnesota history from the Civil War to the present time. 
The arrangement is in general chronological, with some departures: 
from this form when the author gets very much interested in a 
particular phase of the story and carries that on far beyond the: 
rest of the narrative. This leads to repetition of facts and some- 
times of words and phrases. His chapters on the Grangers and. 
their rise and fall, on the grasshopper, or more properly locust, 
plague, on the development of railroads, are very interesting and,. 
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when judged by comparison with the general history of those 
events, authoritative. The scheme generally is to give the events 
in each governor’s administration, allotting one chapter to a 
governor, with such digressions as are noted above. The work is 
well documented, each page bristling with footnotes. Many of 
these refer to the author’s notebooks indicating that Dr. Folwell 
has been gathering material, to some extent by personal interviews, 
for some time. A very valuable and interesting part of the book 
is the appendices, eighteen in number, in which the author takes 
up special topics, for which there was not room in the main body 
of the book and treats them at considerable length. They are 
very detailed and take up about one-third of the book. The style 
is clear and very pleasant, the only faults being the employment 
of an occasional colloquialism, such as ‘in cahoots with.” The 
physical appearance of the book is good, with clear type and good 
paper. The illustrations are apt and the maps well done. A good 
index completes the volume. Epwarp F. Rowse 


Collections of the Kansas State H astorical Society, Vol. 16, 1923-25. 
Ed. by Wittiam Exssy ConneLLEY. (State Printing Plant, 
Topeka, 1925. Pp. 900.) — 


This volume truly merits its title. It is a collection of very 
interesting material on widely diverging topics, yet all centering 
on one general subject, the pioneer history of Kansas. Papers 
on military expeditions, frontier feuds, church history, the Populist 
Party, land claims and Indians, show a bewildering variety. 
If one wishes excitement, there are papers in this book fully as 
“wild and woolly” as any dime novel. If one wishes a scholarly 
dissertation on Indian archaeology, he can find it here. Naturally, 

-in a volume composed as is this one, the style is very uneven, but 
generally fair. The physical appearance of the book is pleasing, 
with good maps and pictures. One wishes that there were more 
pictures of the subject, and fewer of the author, in some cases. 
A good index makes the material easily accessible. 

Epwarp F. Rowse 


One of our well-known and scholarly members, Abram Wakeman 
of Hudson Falls and New York City, who has been gathering 
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material for a book on ‘‘The Great Highway—A World’s War 
Path,” reports considerable progress after a year’s work. 


Frank P. Lewis of Seattle, Wash., a native of Broome County, 
N. Y., has written a biographical sketch of William DeForest 
Totten who was born Oct. 17, 1858, near New London, Oneida 
County, N. Y., and as a lad wandered westward landing in 1904 
in the state of Washington. Mr. Totten, has a good library on 
New York and devotes much time to a study of its history. His 
great grandfather, Jacob Totten, served in an Albany County 
regiment during the Revolution. 


It is gratifying to know that Monseigneur P. S. Garand has 
written a comprehensive history of Ogdensburg, which is much 
needed. Speaking of the founders of that city he says: 

“During the revolutionary war the father, David Ogden, and 
all his sons, several in number, adhered to the King of England. 
There were nevertheless two noble exceptions among the adherents 
to the royal cause; they were Samuel Ogden and Abram Ogden, 
and were disinherited by their father for their political faith. 

‘Samuel Ogden lived in New Jersey and was engaged in the iron 
business. He bore the title of Colonel, although there is no record 
to show that he took part in the revolutionary war. He was 
born December 9, 1746, and married Euphemie Morris, a sister 
of Mr. Morris, Governor of New York State, and the acquaintance 
which resulted from this relation, led him to be concerned ex- 
tensively in the land purchases of the Western and Northern parts 
of the state. He bought the township of Oswegatchie (this is our 
town) and three other towns around here. He lived for a time at 
Fenton, N. J., and owned an estate which afterwards was purchased 
by General Moreau. He subsequently resided in Newark, N. J., 
where he died December 1, 1810. He had a son named David B. 
Ogden, who must not be confounded with David A. Ogden an 
owner of Madrid, a son of Abram (brother of Samuel). There is 
an Island in the St. Lawrence river, opposite Waddington, 18 
miles from here, which is still called Ogden Island (named for 
Abram Odgen), now owned and occupied by Judge Cropser of 
Massena, N. Y. He had another brother, Judge Isaac Ogden 
(I suppose a dyed in the wool royalist, like his father David Ogden) 
who settled in Montreal.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The frontispiece of our January number is a picture of the 
building of the New York Historical Society and the illustration 
facing page 8 is an interior view of the same. These facts should 
have appeared in the legends below the respective illustrations, as 
well as the fact that the cuts were used through the courtesy of 
the Society. 


PERSONAL 


Prof. William A. Dunning of Columbia University left in his 
will the sum of $40,000 for research work by Columbia teachers 
and candidates for the doctorate. 


Mrs. Frank D. Callan, State President of the Daughters of the 
War of 1812,cordially invites interested persons to visit her historic 
home, built in 1796 upon land granted to her family in 1723, and 
always occupied by her ancestors. This “‘Folts Homestead” is 
Aurion NY: 


John Henry Livingston, of Clermont, N. Y., died January 
27, 1927, at Aiken, S.C. He was a descendant of Philip Livingston, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and was President of the 
Colonial Lords of Manors in America. His remains were interred 
in the family burial grounds. He wrote several illustrated mono- 
graphs on New York manors. 


On January 15, 1927, Cortlandt Schuyler Van Rensselaer, a 
descendent of three prominent New York families, died in New 
York City. He wasbornin Albany, the son of Gratz Van Rensselaer 
and Catherine Van Cortlandt Van Rensselaer. He was prominent 
in financial and political circles. 


Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president emeritus of Chicago Univer- 
sity, who died on March 4, 1927, was born at Jamestown, N. Y., 
in 1849, and associated with the Troy public schools for 15 years. 
In 1879, he married Rebecca A. Gilbert of Troy. 
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A beautiful memorial window to the memory of Dr. William 
M. Beauchamp, so long an enthusiastic member of the New York 
State Historical Association has been erected in All Saints 
Church at Syracuse. Regent W. P. Baker has been instrumental 
in raising the funds. It has also been suggested that an endow- 
ment should be raised to establish a Be Research Fellow- 
ship in Iroquois Indian Lore. 


Members of the Association are deeply indebted to one of our 
members, Mr. F. W. Jopling for some original etchings of old. 
Fort Niagara and vicinity which are being reproduced in the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL in connection with the “Garrison Orders.” 


Dr. Henry Osborne Taylor of New York City has been elected 
president of the American Historical Association. He was born in 
New York City in 1856 and is an author of distinction. 


New Head of Public Records Section 


Mr. Henry G. Statham, who has been acting as supervisor 
of public records under temporary designation, was appointed 
to the position permanently on January 16, 1927. He isa 
college man with library training and is well qualified for the work. 
A considerable portion of the State has been inspected by Mr. 
Statham with gratifying results. Towns and villages are persuaded 
to devote more attention to the preservation of their records 
and many fire proof containers have been purchased. At the same 
time an itemized survey of the public records of the State is being 
made for the Division of Archives and History. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


On February 22, 1927, the Town of Sheldon Historical Society 
was organized at Varysburg. Frank W. Kell was chosen president 
and W. D. Goodrich, vice-president. The Sheldon Democrat 
edited by Miss Harriette Calkins gives a full account of the meeting 
and its purposes. 


The History Research Society of Tappan Zee of Tarrytown was 
incorporated and granted a charter by the Regents at its meeting 
on December 31, 1926. 
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The Society of the Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth 
Century at a luncheon in Brooklyn January 18, 1927, listened to 
an address on “Stuyvesant and the Dutch Period” by A. C. Flick, 
State Historian. Mrs. Fred Joel Swift is president of the Society. 


The Chemung County Historical Society met on January 7, 1927, 
and listened to a lecture on “New York’s Early History” by 
Dr. A. C. Flick, State Historian. 


The Huguenot and Historical Association of New Rochelle 
met on March 29, 1927, and listened to an illustrated lecture on 
“Some Old Houses Examined” by Morgan H. Seacord, a well- 
known authority on local history. 


On Feburary 22, 1927, the Minisink Valley Historical Society 
held its 39th annual meeting at Port Jervis. The following 
papers were read: Hon. G. H. Smith, “The Hardenburgh Patent,”’ 
Irving Righter, “A Survey of the Minisink Patent,” and Dr. 
W. S. Cuddeback, ‘Our Minisink Region.” 


The Livingston County Historical Society met at Geneseo, N. Y., 
on February 13, 1927, and listened to addresses on ‘“The Value 
of Local History” by the City Historian of Rochester, Edward 
R. Foreman; ‘‘The Schools and Local History” by W. A. Holcomb, 
“The Value of Historic Markers” by R. G. Higinbotham,; and 
“The Livingston County Historical Society” by W. V. Hamilton. 


Mrs. Flynn Guernsey Austin, Historian of the New York State 
Society of the Daughters of the American Colonists, announces 
that the State Society meets monthly for patriotic, historical and 
educational purposes. The National Society was organized in 1921. 


The history department of the Schenectady Woman’s Club 
at a luncheon meeting on February 22, 1927, gave an interesting 
program on local history. Mrs. Katherine V. Steers as leader 
has been indefatigable in this work for many years. The speakers 
were Mr. Peter Flint, Secretary of the Sons of Oriskany, Prof. 
C. E. Bennett, and Peter Schuyler Miller, a lineal descendant of 
Peter Schuyler. 

The New York State Archaeological Association held its annual 
banquet on February 23, 1927, in Rochester. On February 18, 
Mr. Frank Keiper gave an address ‘‘Rochester Inventions” before 
the Rochester Historical Society at the Municipal Museum. 
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The Scottish Memorial Association is raising $50,000 in America 
to erect a World War Memorial in Edinburgh. 


The Social Science Research Council in a report from its chair- 
man suggest a budget of $745,000 to carry on a two year investi- 
gation of pressing social problems of the nation. New York is 
well represented among the 21 members of the Council. 


The Imperial Daughters of the British Empire held their 18th 
annual meeting in March, 1927, in New York City and elected 
Mrs. Percival H. Gregory President. 


The Dutch Settlers Society of Albany has recently organized 
a Record Committee of which Wm. V. D. P. Hannay is General 
Chairman. The purpose of this committee is:— 


(a) To copy Burying Ground inscriptions.) | of 
(b) Bible Records. Albany 
(c) Church Records. County 


The committee on Burying Ground Records of which Mrs. 
Charlotte T. Luckhurst is sub-chairman is paying particular 
attention to the old field or family burying grounds, which are 
fast passing out of existence. Approximately 3000 inscriptions 
have been copied to date—this includes practically all of the town 
of Westerlo and parts of Bethlehem, Guilderland and New Scotland. 
The Bible Record Committee of which Mrs. Henry W. Polgreen 
is sub-chairman has copied approximately 800 inscriptions, 
particularly of the early Dutch families of Albany. The Church 
Record Committee has not functioned owing to other societies 
doing the same work and unwillingness to duplicate this work. A 
plan is being formulated to co-operate with the others societies 
in this branch of work. 


“Wilson’s Place in History” was discussed by David Hunter 
Miller on December 27, 1926, at the home of Col. and Mrs. 
William Gorham Rice in Albany under the auspices of The Woodrow 
Foundation. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson was present. 


The Men’s Club of the old First Reformed Church of Schenectady 
on February 25, 1927, heard an address on “New Light on the 
American Revolution” by Dr. A. C. Flick. 
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Mohawk Valley History in Schools 

The Mohawk Valley Historic Association, comprising the 
counties of Schenectady, Schoharie, Oneida, Herkimer, Fulton 
and Montgomery, is interested in bringing to the attention of the 
rising generation the local history of these counties and has begun 
a movement to have addresses delivered in every High school 
in these counties relative to the history of each particular locality 
contiguous to the High schools. This is a constructive and practical 
movement for Americanization. It is intended to encourage the 
pride of the young people, and especially the children of foreign 
born parentage, in the inspiring history of these counties so rich | 
in historic incidents. From the study of this history, they will 
learn the sterling qualities of the men and women who have built 
up this great nation. 

The following committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
association has the matter in charge: Judge Dow Beekman, 
chairman, Middleburgh; Judge L. B. Moore, Fort Plain; Judge 
Donald L. Brush, Herkimer; Mrs. Charlotte A. Pitcher, Utica; 
Judge T. Cuthell Calderwood, Johnstown, and DeLancey Watkins, 
Schenectady. 

The principals of the High schools and the district superin- 
tendents of schools are cooperating with the committee. 


The Oswego chapter D. A. R. on February 16, 1927, heard 
Mr. J. E. Milton discuss “Fort Brewerton and its Importance in 
the Revolutionary Period.’’ The Oswego Historical Society were 
guests. 


The American Historical Association held its 41st annual meet- 
ing at Rochester December 28-30, 1926. Among the interesting 
papers was one on the “Preservation of Local Records in New 
York State” by Dr. A. C. Flick. 


The American Historical Association is raising an endowment 
fund: of $1,000,000 (1) to aid scholars in research in American 
history, (2) to publish worthy studies in history, (3) to prepare 
bibliographies, guides and calendars, (4) to make inventories of 
state and local archives, and sources in private hands, (5) to print 
source materials, (6) to stimulate local and regional historical 
- societies, (7) to disseminate historical information through a 
permanent bureau, and (8) to maintain headquarters in the 
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national capital. The friends of history in New York are being 
asked to contribute to this fund. 


The Fort Edward Historical Society has been incorporated 
under the state education law. This society is planning a distinc- 
tive celebration in connection with the Burgoyne Campaign 
Sesquicentennial and will also mark all the historic sites and 
buildings in that region. 


The Kings County Historical Society at a meeting on January 
25, enjoyed an illustrated lecture on “The Sesquicentennial” 
by R. Webster and on February 22, 1927, heard an enjoyable 
address by Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Potterton. 


The Seneca Falls Historical Society has moved its valuable 
collection into its own building which has been purchased by the 
Society. A formal opening of the new quarters will be given 
after Easter. 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Historical Society 
on March 16, 1927, Arthur C. Parker delivered an address on 
“Captain Charles Williamson, Pioneer Promoter of the Genesee 
Country.” 


The City History Club of New York held a regular meeting of 
the Board of Trustees on March 8, 1927, to discuss plans for the 
year. 


The Business Historical Society of Boston recently incorporated 
prints a bi-monthly Bulletin of which five numbers have appeared. 
Any members of the Association having business documents 
may have them printed in the Bulletin by forwarding them to the 
editor of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL who will be glad to forward 
them with due acknowledgment. 


PUBLICATIONS, ARTICLES, MANUSCRIPTS 


The Wisconsin State Historical Society’s Proceedings of the 
74th annual meeting shows that the total assets are nearly $443,000 
and contains a general description of the Society’s many activities. 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April 
14, 1926, asserts that in 1820 New York had 127 newspapers as 
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against 98 in Philadelphia and 71 in Boston. A paper on John 
Nixon by John M. Merriman shows that in July, 1777, Nixon was 
on duty at Peekskill, N. Y., and later served in the Burgoyne 
Campaign. His Orderly Book is in the Library of the New England 
Genealogical Society. 


The New York State Committee on Geographic Names has 
been asked by the U. S. Geographic Board to cooperate in the 
compilation of an official national geographical and historical 
gazetteer. The Regents approved of the cooperation and asked 
the State to appropriate $6,500 to meet the expense of editorial 
and clerical work; no appropriation was made. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for January, 
1927, contains brief accounts of the lives of the late Judge Alton 
Brooks Parker and Louisa Lee Schuyler. It also prints the 
Federal Census of 1800 for Westchester county, N. Y.; wills 
recorded at White Plains and in Tioga County, N. Y.; and tomb- 
stone inscriptions from Montgomery County, N. Y. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the New York Historical Society for 
January, 1927, prints as frontispiece Ezra Ames’ portrait of Gover- 
nor George Clinton, an article on ‘‘Mount Vernon on East River” 
by J. W. Greene, and the life of “Ezra Ames, Painter (1768-1836).” 
A calendar of “Colonial Commissions” from March 24, 1761, to 
April 21, 1762, is included in this number. 


The article ‘““The Loyalists of New Jersey in the Revolution”’ 
by E. Alfred Jones has been continued in the January, 1927, 
issue of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society. 
There is printed on page 113 a letter by Caesar Rodney, dated 
July 4, 1776, said to be the only one written by a signer on that 
date. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History tor March 1927, runs an 
article on “The Fairchild Papers” by Louise Phelps Kellogg. The 
father of Governor Lucius Fairchild, Jairus C. Fairchild was a 
native of New York State. Another article deals with John 
Francis Appleby who went with relatives from Oriskany, N. Y., 
to Milwaukee, Wis., in 1844. The editor Dr. Joseph Schafer 
discusses ‘“‘Church Records in Migration Studies.” 
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The Edison Monthly for February, 1927, contains an article by 
Anna Barker on ‘“‘In St. Paul’s Chapel’ with attractive illustrations. 


The Fort Plain Standard for December 23, 1926, prints an 
interesting article on ‘Santa Claus of Manhatten” by Rev. W. 
NP. Dailey. 


Bulletin to the Schools published by the University of the State 
of New York, devoted the issue of February 15, 1927, toa memorial 
of the late Regent Charles B. Alexander who died on February 7. 
“The Local History of New York State” series prepared by the 
Division of Archives and History has been continued in the 
Bulletin during January, February and March. 


The D. A. R. Magazine for February, 1927, prints an article on 
“State Flags’, gives the life of “Jean Pierre Armand, Prison 
Martyr” and narrates ‘“‘A Story of Two Portraits” in the Museum 
of Fort Ticonderoga. The number for March, 1927, prints a 
copy of the Signers Tablet erected in the Capitol at Albany on 
August 2, 1926, by the New York State D. A. R. 


The Journal of American History, No. 1, 1925, which has recently 
appeared gives a picture of the “Liberty Boys” in New York City. 
No. 2, 1925, is devoted to the Sesquicentennial. Documents 
and illustrations are presented concerning ‘“The Battle of Golden 
Hill.” No. 3, 1925, contains an article on the flags at the U.S. 
Naval Academy. 


Those persons interested in James Fenimore Cooper will be 
glad to know that a paper read by Dr. B. F. Fackenthal Jr., of 
Riegelsville, Pa., on “Col. Arthur Erwin and James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Novel ‘Wyandotte or the Hutted Knoll’” has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the Bucks County Historical 
Society Papers, vol. V. 


In view of the inclusion of Carleton Island in the Regents 
program of the Sesquicentennial of the defeat of Burgoyne, a 
pamphlet on “Carleton Island and Fort Haldimand’’ by Garrett 
S. Jones, printed by the Jefferson County Historical Society 
July 31, 1926, should be widely read because it gives a phase of 
interesting local history little known. 
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In the Bennington, Vt., Evening Banner for January 28, 1927, 
John Spargo discribes a number of distinguished visitors to the 
Bennington battlefield during the war and immediately following it. 
The issue for February 25, 1927, prints a carefully written paper 
by John Spargo on the early history of the American flag in which 
he makes the claim that the flag with stars and stripes was first 
used in the battle of Bennington. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for November 
and December 1926, continues the historical sketch of the early 
libraries of New York by George W. Cole. 


“Al Smith: Four Times Governor”’ is the title of an article by 
W. A. Warn, in the New York Times Magazine for January 2, 1927. 


“Nationality in America” is the subject of an address onFounders 
Day at Rochester Theological Seminary delivered by Dr. Albert 
Perry Brigham and printed in pamphlet form. 


The Palimpsest for March 1927, inanarticle on “‘A Trip to the 
Bad Lands” by E. de Girardin tells of an early emigrant to the 
west driving his own team, who carried this sign: ‘J. B. Smith, 
Dentist from New York. Ask the teamster.”’ 


In his Annual Report, President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, announces the establishment of the DeWitt Clinton 
Professorship of American History in commemoration of the 
tercentenary of the settlement of Manhattan Island. 


The Historical Outlook for October, 1926, in an article on “‘Histor- 
ical Reproductions at the Sesqui-Centennial’’ reproduces the 
replica of Washington’s Headquarters at Newburg. 


The S. A. R. Minute Man for December, 1926, gives a survey 
of the national activities of the organization. 


The Transactions and Annual Reports of The Western Reserve 
Historical Society for 1926 in the necrology gives the life of Ralph 
Thrall King, who was born in Monroe County, N. Y., in 1855, and 
went to Cleveland in 1869. This Society has a fund of $342,000 
with an annual income of $20,000. 

The Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1927, has an 
article on ‘‘New York and Astoria” by Lawrence F. Abbott with 
“Notes on the Astors’”’ by Mrs. Richard Aldrich. 
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The Knickerbocker Press of Albany for January 23 and 30, 1927, 
printed a series of letters from Ethan Allen and John Stark 
during the year 1778. 


Papers and Reports of the American Association of Museums, 
printed in Washington, D.C., 1926, contains a paper by A. C. Flick 
on ‘‘What Should Constitute a Museum of History.” 


Museum Service of the Rochester Municipal Museum for 
January 15, 1927, gives a brief sketch of the career of Dr. James E. 
Seaver, author of the Life of Mary Jemison. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History, December 1926, prints an 
autobiography of Robert Fargo, who tells about his life as a boy 
at Stafford, Genesee County, N. Y. 


New York State Education for February, 1927, prints an editorial 
on the Regent’s program for New York’s Sesquicentennial and 
urges teachers to take an active interest in the observances. 


The Progressive for September 15, 1926, urges the commemoration 
of a ‘“Von Steuben Anniversary.” 


Minnesota History for December, 1926, contains an article on 
the “Sibley Expedition” against the Sioux Indians based on the 
private diary of Henry T. Hagadorne from January 11 to August 
31, 1863, who was a native of New York State. 


A monograph on Fire as an Agent in Human Culture by Walter 
Hough, Bulletin 1389 of the U. S. National Museum, makes 
references to the Iroquois and the Dutch in New York. 


Pickney’s Treaty by S. F. Bemis contains considerable material 
on Jay’s Treaty. 


The New York Times for February 27, 1927, printed an article 
on “Bryant Park,’’ New York City, by Eunice Fuller Barnard. 
The Albany Knickerbocker Press of the same date carried a 
biographical sketch of Maurice Bloch, Democratic leader of the 
Assembly. 


The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet for March, 1927, is 


devoted to an article by M. M. Quaife on “Aaron Greeley” 
ancestor of Horace Greeley. 
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Seven of the learned societies of America, including the American 
Historical Association, are proposing to prepare and publish an 
Encylopaedia of the Social Sciences in ten volumes at a cost of 
$45 for the set to subscribers. 


“A study in Geographic Names’ is the title of an article reprinted 
in pamphlet form from the Herald-Recorder of Potsdam, N. Y., by 
Town Historian C. H. Leete. It is a fascinating study and the 
place names of every locality should be taken upinasimilarmanner. 


Miss Meda Cox, Secretary-Treasurer of the Historical Society 
of Wyoming, N. Y., has prepared a paper on Judge John B. Skinner, 
an early resident of Buffalo. 


A unique Christmas greeting appeared for the pleasure of his 
friends from the pen of Professor A. H. Young of Toronto, Can., 
on ‘‘The Sites of Trinity College and St. Hilda’s.” 


Mr. W. Pierrepont White of Utica has printed an illustrated 
brochure of 28 pages on the “‘American Flag’’ for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the Sesquicentennial of the defense of 
Ft. Stanwix and the Battle of Oriskany. 


In the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for February, 
1927, Dr. Charles B. Lyman prints an illustrated article on 
“New York City Views.” 


State Service for January, 1927, contains an article the ‘Fourth 
Inauguration of Governor Smith’ by James Malcolm, and an 
account of the ‘Aged Son of a Revolutionary Soldier” by 
A. Cori hiek:. 


Mr. Clarence E. Bennett, director of Americanization work in 
Schenectady, has been contributing to the press a series of articles 
on “Advance and Retreat to Saratoga’ in which he plans to 
cover the entire Burgoyne campaign. They appear in the Schenec- 
tady Union-Star and other papers of the Capitol district. 


The Bulletin of the Business Historical Society of Boston for 
January-February, 1927, prints an interesting income tax list of 
24 names in New York for 1863. 
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Efforts are being made in Yonkers to have printed the manu- 
script ‘Story of Yonkers” prepared by former local historian 
Elmer J. Croft. Such action would be a fine tribute to his industry 
and love of his city. 


The Ithaca Journal-News for February 7, 1927, printed a witty 
article by L. L. Finck on ‘‘Things John D. Rockefeller Never Sees 
in the Pilgrimages to his Old Birthplace.” 


The great granddaughters of Alice Adams, friend of Nathan 
Hale, Isabel Hastings Shrider and Mary E. Hastings, have prepared 
a number of sworn documents to exonorate their ancestors from 
unfounded reports made in some recent publications. 


The State Library has recently received three additional volums 
of typewritten records compiled by the Genealogical Research 
Committee of the New York State Conference of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Cemetery, Church and Town Records, vol. 
4, contains cemetery inscriptions from Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Herkimer, Monroe, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Otsego, Schenec- 
tady, Seneca and Suffolk counties, church records of churches of 
Columbia, Herkimer and Bloomfields, Herkimer county, Whites- 
town (Presbyterian church of New Hartford), Oneida county, and 
Fabius and Manlius, Onondaga county, 306 pages. Unpublished 
Family and Bible Records, together with genealogical notes and other 
unpublished data, vol. 7, is arranged by families, 319 pages. 
Cemetry Records, vol. 5, is devoted to Jefferson county, 396 pages, 
and was copied by members of Deborah Champion chapter of 
Adams and LeRay de Chaumont chapter of Watertown. 


MUSEUMS, HISTORIC MONUMENTS AND REMAINS 


Historical Markers 


From the first draft of a program for the celebration of the 
Revolutionary anniversaries, the’ erection of permanent historical 
markers has been included as one of the most desirable features 
and results of such a period of interest in the past. The Executive 
Committee on the 150th Anniversary of the American Revolution, 
appointed by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York last year, allocated a large part of the State appropriation 
of $75,000 to the erection of such markers ‘‘to designate sites 
that are of historic significance in the Colonial, Revolutionary or 
State formative period.” 
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Information and application blanks were sent to historical 
societies, local historians and others throughout the State ex- 
plaining the plan which was simple, providing for local initiative 
and the approval of the Committee as to ‘‘the historical importance 
the suitability of design and location, and the inscription on the 
marker.’ On such approval, the Executive Committee offered 
to equal contributions from other sources up to a contribution of 
$500. By this historical marking of events, sites and persons, it is 
hoped to carry the meaning of the anniversary observances into 
regions where contact with Revolutionary events is less direct 
and to impress upon the citizens of New York the rich and varied 
historical heritage of the State thus inculcating deeper interest 
in the past and a greater desire to preserve it. 

The response to the offer of meeting local contributions with an 
equal sum from State funds has not been as large as the Com- 
mittee expected and yet it is of interest to note that it has taken in 
all sections of the State from Suffolk county to Chautauqua 
county. The following is a list of some of the places for which 
applications have been received, arranged by counties: 

Albany. Site of Dietz massacre (2 markers) in town of Berne; 
Hamilton Glass House in town of Guilderland; house of Gen. 
Solomon Van Rensselaer at Cherry Hill, birth place of Philip 
Livingston and site of reading of Declaration of Independence, 
in City of Albany. 

Chautauqua. Original grist-mill 1802 and historic tree in town 
of Silver Creek. 

Delaware. Home of Col. Harper of Harpersfield; site of first 
house in town of Franklin. 

Genesee. Stone arsenal and restoration of Ellicott Monument 
at Batavia. 

Greene. Kykuit (Outlook), near Catskill. 

Herkimer. Graves of Revolutionary soldiers in town of Manheim. 

Jefferson. Battle of Big Sandy, 1812, in town of Ellisburg. 

Livingston. Burial place of Boyd and Parker of Gen. Sullivan’s 
army in town of Leicester; graves of Revolutionary soldiers at Lima. 

Montgomery. Klock’s Battlefield and other markings in town 
of St. Johnsville. 

New York. Stuyvesant House in New York City. 

Ontario. Indian village and Long House Trail in Geneva. 
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Orange. Yelverton Inn, Chester; Brewster Tavern, Blooming 
Grove; Belknap House, New Windsor. 

Orleans. Boundary between Holland Purchase and the Con- 
necticut Tract in Albion. 

Oswego. Meeting place of Sir William Johnson and Pontiac, 
and site of Fort George, in Oswego. 

Otsego. Memorial to Revolutionary soldiers in Worcester. 

Rockland. Nyack turnpike in Orangetown. 

Seneca. Pioneers of Seneca county in Seneca Falls. 

Suffolk. Naval engagements, 1812, and skirmishes of 1812, 
at Riverhead. 

Sullivan. Battle of Minisink in town of Neversink. 

Tioga. Clinton and Poor’s encampment and site of settlement 
of Amos Draper, in Owego. 

Tompkins. Memorial to soldiers of all wars and Catskill 
Turnpike, in town of Caroline; marker for log cabin of 1788 in Ithaca. 

Ulster. Original Jonathan apple tree in town of Woodstock. 

Washington. Memorial to soldiers in wars for freedom, in 
town of Hartford; site of fort and of battle, in town of Fort Ann. 

Wayne. Battle of Sodus Point, 1812. 

Westchester. Boston Post Road in New Rochelle; pre-Revolu- 
tionary house, occupied by Israel Putnam in command of Continen- 
tal troops, at Port Chester ;Battle of Chatterton Hill,at White Plains. 

An additional appropriation of $75,000 for ‘markers or monu- 
ments” was made by chapter 522 of the Laws of 1927. A con- 
siderable part of this sum will be spent in connection with the 
anniversaries of Oriskany and Fort Stanwix, Bennington and 
Saratoga; another part will be available as is the remainder of 
last year’s allocation for historical markers in cooperation with 
local organizations. 

The State Budget includes for 1927-1928 the following items. 
for historical purposes. 


Records of New York State troops in World War...... $14,000 
Completion of Spanish-American War Records........ 4,500: 
New York °Gr Attn see (523 Ui h Ona ener ae 4,250: 
Spanish War Vetepansiel: 76 i) sae se one ee 3,300 
American Legion 1s... ake a ae 1,500: 
New York Monuments Commission.................. 8,285 


boned a Hoe oe ee alegre 1,900 
Clinton House... 3... gacscsc.s oe eee 900: 
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CrowairPoint Reservations cad sen a eo ee 5,200 
OUR CR LOWER LOM a, Canes ers setact Sone Se race eee 300 
PEGG Eee eee hes ae Reena A eee oO Bee Cae 600 
Cran orcdees ates oo ne vie ein ha AS boa 1,400 
COA MAL RRL CAdOT apa ony 5. etter sco ey ee TOE 1,900 
Flerkimer LLOUSE. oo cecere ec sieens BAe eae eaten oe tre 3,400 
Sit William Johnson Mansioti./: 0..5.s.0...05ls. 5% 4,900 
Hake Oecorve boathicoround = en ae, cos kis bedace cue cles 3,000 
Newtown Battlefield Reservation.................... 1,500 
Pltitoce a OPE ta insect. oes als a ae wedcoa Hisd os Cee 4,200 
BAL UOC AN OMIM be. cea. tills a. btu «ls esnialeie Sven's vawoate, oes 1,060 
SCAR WV ICIGIOM Meer gto ey Sure st ace tee oer ales ewelo eck aaes tae 2,800 
CIA ee PE LOUSE PANTO SEOI rag gr a he ee Se ea ele 1,660 
HSE CON CEN) 0, ye A Ls RR SR 100 
One Omit NeSerVAlION. 2 cc<. tieeimee ew cee etie ee eee 2,720 
Wyesusine Lon 6 FeAdQuUATtGLs 2 o..-65 6s iid sche e see eee 7,800 


The Advisory Board on Battlefields and Historic Sites, whose 
term expired on January, 1927, was continued for one year. No 
member of the Board is a paid official. Mayor George O. Slinger- 
land of Mechanicville who has served as Chairman so efficiently 
has been continued in that capacity, and the personnel of the 
Board remains unchanged. 


Bills were introduced into the Legislature asking for $240,000 
to purchase additions to the State Historic Parks at Ft. Stanwix, 
Oriskany and Saratoga; $130,000 for the restoration of the Bur- 
goyne battlefields; and $10,000 to erect markers. 


The Erie Canal Centennial Commission has asked for an 
appropriation of $7,000 to print a report of the observances con- 
nected wth the 100th anniversary of the completion of the Canal. 


Bills appropriating the sum of $90,000 to erect a fire proof 
museum building on the Old Senate House property at Kingston, 
N. Y., were presented to the Senate and Assembly and recom- 
mended by the Senate Finance Committee. The appropriation 
was finally included with other items in chapter 415. 


The well-known historical paintings of the Revolutionary War 
by John Ward Dunsmore are on exhibition this spring at Fraunces 
Tavern in New York City. 
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A movement is on foot to create an historical agricultural 
museum on the State Fair Grounds at Syracuse, N. Y., to contain 
historic farm and household implements. A bill appropriating 
$50,000 for that purpose was introduced in the Legislature but 
did not become law. 


The State Library at Albany has recently acquired a collection 
of autographs from George G. Champlin, two volumes of patents 
from the State Engineer, papers on settlement of estates in Albany 
County from 1800 to 1840, Schenectady cemetery records from 
Mrs. Charlotte Taylor Luckhurst, cemetery, Bible and town 
records from the D. A. R., “Wild Cat” bank notes, the Abbot 
collection on Tryon county, 4000 items on Vermont history, the 
Arnold collection of World War Posters, and the records of the 
Gilead Evangelical Lutheran Church at Center Brunswick. 
Calendars have been made of the early Vermont Papers, the Jelles 
Fonda Papers, the Zephaniah Platt Papers, the John W. Francis 
Papers and the collections of Major John Frey. 


The New York Historical Society has recently received 14 
volumes of old newspapers, a powder horn dated 1758, the Head- 
quarters’ Orderly Book at Crown Point, August 10 to October 10, 
1759, 36 letters by Col. Wm. Douglas to his wife from NewYork 
City, July 19, 1775, to December 5, 1776, 160 manuscripts relating 
to the Jones family of Long Island, 1758-1824, and 9 New York 
deeds, 1766-1822. 


A movement has been made through the initiation of the Fort 
Plain Standard to establish a historical museum at Fort Plain. 
The problem was discussed at length in the January 27, 1927, issue. 


The Philip Livingston Chapter Sons of the Revolution of 
Albany is erecting a memorial marker to Philip Livingston, a 
New York “Signer” and Speaker of the Assembly. 


Edward Smith of St. Johnsville has a stone dug up in the village 
which shows a clear imprint of a hoof. It has aroused considerable 
speculative discussion. Dr. Rudolph Ruedemann of the State 
Museum is convinced that it is merely an indentation formed by 
some natural process since the rock itself comes from an age when 
only the lowest forms of marine life existed. 
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It has been proposed that the historic Albany Academy building, 
which is regarded as a fine architectural specimen, be converted 
into a Governor’s Mansion. The building is of the Georgian type. 


Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., has come into possession of the 
old stage coach used by the Wells Fargo Co. in frontier service. 
It was purchased in memory of the founder of the college. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in London has presented to the New York 
Museum of the Peaceful Arts an old lightning rod erected on the 
advice of Benjamin Franklin, in 1770. The Museum has a bequest 
of $2,500,000 from the late Henry R. Towne. 


At Peru, Ia., is an apple tree so famous that at the age of 63 a 
monument has been erected in tribute to its long service. 


A remarkable collection of old clay pipes of the time of Sir 
Walter Raleigh has recently been unearthed in London. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art presented an exhibition of 
American miniatures from March 14 until April 24, 1927. 


Mrs. Emma Treadwell Thacher of the City of Albany be- 
queathed in her will dated January 29, 1925, to the United States 
of America all the books which formerly composed the part of the 
library of her late husband, John Boyd Thacher, which is now 
contained in the Library of Congress in the City of Washington; 
also all autograph letters, manuscripts and documents written 
or subscribed by the Kings and Queens or other Rulers of England, 
Germany, Spain and Italy, including the Popes of Rome, and the 
rulers of France, including the Napoleonic collection; also all the 
books and pamphlets on, or relating to, the subject of the French 
Revolution and the special collection of autographs, autograph 
letters and documents relating to that subject; upon condition, 
however, that said books, pamphlets, autographs, autograph 
letters and documents shall be kept together and maintained as 
an entire collection to be always included with and as a part of 
the library formerly belonging to John Boyd Thacher now in the 
Library of Congress known and to be always known as the “‘Collec- 
tion of John Boyd Thacher” and forever held by the United States 
of America under such name in the Library of Congress; provided 
further that said librarian of Congress shall prepare and publish, 
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in such form as shall be approved of by. the executors, a catalog 
of said books, pamphlets, autographs, etc., and provided further 
that all precautions be taken for the preservation and safety of 
these papers. 


Mrs. Thacher further bequeathed to the State of New York the 
several wampum belts which belonged to her husband provided 
that the same shall be kept as an entire and separate collection 
to be forever designated as ““The Wampum Collection of John 
Boyd Thacher’’; also the original contract providing for the sale 
of the tract of land now constituting the site of the City of Albany, 
executed by the Iroquois Indians; provided, however, that all 
such wampum belts and said original contract shall be forever 
held by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
or their official successors, and by them deposited and kept in the 
building in the City of Albany now occupied by the State of New 
York for the purposes of a State Library. 


It has been announced that tapestries valued at $300,000 which 
once adorned the papal palace have been purchased by wealthy 
Catholics and will be hung in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City. 


William Floyd of New York City has given 76 acres of land on 
Long Island which has been in the Lloyd family since the time of 
James II for prize essays, sermons and cartoons on arbitration. 


The Business Historical Society’s Bulletin for December, 1926, 
printed as a frontispiece “The Ancestor of the L” in New York City. 


Mr. M. P. Harris of Glens Falls announces that he is the pos- 
sessor of a piece of the Southern flag which Col. Ellsworth re- 
moved from the Marshall House and in doing so lost his life. 


Mr. Cuyler Reynolds, City Historian of Albany, has growing 
on the front lawn of his home an elm tree with two trunks about 
forty feet high, which was transplanted as a living root of the old 
“Surrender Elm” at Schuylerville. He has offered to permit the 
transplanting of the historic tree to the grounds of the Schuyler 
Mansion. 


Supt. Milton J. Fletcher of Jamestown, N. Y., heads a movement 
to persuade the board of education to make provision for a perma- 
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nent historical museum in connection with the public schools. 
This is an excellent proposal. Historical museums are as essential 
in school work as libraries and laboratories. 


The Old Brown Mansion at Brownville, N. Y., now owned by 
C. Howard Green, which was the residence of Gen. Jacob Brown 
and is one of the finest old stone houses in northern New York, 
has been offered to the public for a small consideration. It is 
proposed to make it a State Historical Museum of the War of 1812. 
The building was erected in 1811 by Gen. Brown and is intimately 
associated with the War of 1812. The State will be asked for 
funds to help make the purchase. 


Some old New York City ink seller, doing an extensive business 
between 1690 and 1750, was blamed at the American Historical 
Association’s convention held in Rochester during the holidays 
for having been the cause of destroying many valuable records 
of historical interest. 

The black ink with a brownish tinge sold by the firm made the 
records perfectly legible; A. P. Hoard of Taunton, Mass., told the 
historians, but it was so strong that it has eaten the pages into 
picture puzzles, with many pieces lost or misplaced. 

In some places the ink was diluted, he said, but its use has been 
traced in towns up the Hudson river to Albany, along the shore 
line of Connecticut and up through the towns on the main highways 
of the period and then south through New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The destructive work of the ink in 
Virginia records, Mr. Hoard said, has been abetted by the activities 
of bookworms. 


A letter written by Button Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was found recently in an outbuilding at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. by John Cecil Clay. An account of it was given in 
the New York Sun February 27, 1927.:. The latest Gwinnett 
signature to be sold brought the sum of $51,000 at a public sale 
on March 17, 1927, at the Anderson galleries in New York City. 
It was purchased by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia. 


The State of New York has just had the faces of nine ex-Governors 
and a few other distinguished gentlemen, whose pictures hang in 
the Executive Chamber at Albany, washed at an expense of 
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$1,136. Among the Governors were George Clinton, Whitman, 
Dix, Hughes, Odell, Bouck, Roosevelt, Cleveland and Van Buren. 
The other distinguished gentlemen included George Washington, 
Lafayette, and Seward. 


The Rockland County Committee for the Preservation of the 
Treason House is making an effort to save this old historic building 
from destruction. The State legislature has been asked to appro- 
priate $12,000 for restoration. 


The citizens of Kingston are planning to erect a badly needed 
fireproof museum building to house the priceless collection of 
historical materials now subjected to fire hazards in the Old 
Senate House. Judge Alton B. Parker bequeathed $10,000 for 
such a building and the balance will be obtained from private sub- 
scriptions and from the State. It is hoped that definite progress 
may be made by the time of the Sesquicentennial celebration of the 
beginnings of New York State government. 


The Connecticut Highway Department has set an excellent 
example to other States in preserving an old house at Greenwich 
built nearly three centuries ago. Instead of destroying it to widen 
the Boston Post Road it will be restored and preserved in a little 
roadside park. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND CELEBRATIONS 


The University town of Princeton, N. J., on January 3, 1927, 
celebrated the Sesquicentennial of the battle of Princeton. 


An oil painting of John Bartram, America’s earliest botanist, 
lost for a century and a half has come to light in New York City. 
C. W. Peale was the artist. 


Franklin’s birthday was quite generally observed throughout 
New York State on January 17, 1927. 


The Fort Ehle Restoration Association reported on January 
10, 1927, that $317 had been raised for the preservation of Fort 
Ehle at Nelliston, N. Y. Mr. N. Berton Alter is president of the 
Association. 


The people of Cherry Valley are planning to memorialize the 
turnpike and route 20 during the coming summer, combining this 
with the Burgoyne Surrender celebration. 
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Jamestown, N. Y., will celebrate the centennial of its settlement 
in June of this year and plans are now under way. 


The Gen. Nathaniel Woodhull Chapter D. A. R. dedicated 
a tablet in the Chapel of St. Cornelius on Governors Island in 
memory of General Nathaniel Woodhull and the patriots who 
fought in the battle of Long Island. Miss Ruth Woodhull Smith, 
a direct descendant of the General unveiled the tablet. 


The publisher, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and staff of the New York 
Evening Post celebrated the 125th anniversary of the newspaper 
by placing a wreath of oak leaves on the grave of its founder, 
Alexander Hamilton. 


The Dutch Reformed Church of Kingston plans to celebrate 
the Sesquicentennial of the adoption of the First State Constitution 
in that city on Sunday April 20, 1777. Mr. Augustus H. Van 
Buren, whose book on Governor George Clinton is in the hands of 
a publisher, will deliver an historical address. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad chartered a hundred years 
ago observed its centennial on February 28, 1927. 


At the celebration of the centenary of the St. James Lutheran 
Church in New York City in February, 1927, an original Rem- 
brant Peale portrait of the founder of the church, Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Christian Schaefer, was given to the church by Wm. H. 
Fitzgerald of Tarrytown, a descendant of one of the original church 
council, and unveiled by the Rev. D. William F. Sunday, pastor. 
An historical address was delivered by Prof. W. W. Rockwell, 
librarian of Union Theological Seminary. 


The Sesquicentennial of the American Revolution seems an 
appropriate time to establish a chair of American history in 
London University. The project is being furthered by one of our 
distinguished members, Major George Haven Putnam of New 
York City. It is expected to endow the chair with $150,000. 


A collection of early American bookplates was sold at public 
auction in February 27, 1927, at the Walpole Galleries, New York 
City. 

In connection with the Sesquicentennial Major W. A. Welch 
of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission plans to have markers 
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erected at all important sites of historic interest within the 
Park area for the benefits of tourists and school children. 


The Postmaster General has granted the request for a special 
Burgoyne Surrender stamp to commemorate the Sesquicentennial 
in 1927. 


The Board of Supervisors of Niagara County on March 8, 1927, 
passed a resolution favoring the commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the discovery of Niagara Falls by the erection of 
a monument to Father Louis Hennepin and La Salle within the 
State Reservation at Niagara. The Legislature has been re- 
quested to make an appropriation for this purpose. 


The Long Island Chamber of Commerce has taken the initiative 
to save the old single-room school building in which Walt 
Whitman taught school. It will be restored to its original con- 
dition and preserved on some public site. 


The Colonial Daughters of the 17th Century of New York City 
on April 2, 1927, unveiled a tablet to the memory of Peter Stuy- 
vesant. 


A celebration will be held this summer on Carleton Island in 
the St. Lawrence to commemorate that fact that Col. Barry 
St. Leger used it as a camp site while en route to Fort Stanwix 
in 1777. The Jefferson County Historical Society will have charge 
of the event. 


THE REGENTS SESQUICENTENNIAL PROGRAM FOR 1927 


The year 1927 marks the 150th anniversary of two major 
events in the Revolutionary History of the State of New York: 
(1) The creation of a new State government, and (2) the over- 
whelming defeat of the Burgoyne campaign. 

The Regents Program contemplates the celebration by the 
entire commonwealth the significant events associated with the 
organization of the first State government, namely: 

April 20, 1777, the adoption of the First State Constitution. 

July 3, 1777, the appointment of Judges to the Supreme Court. 

July 30, 1777, the inauguration of the first State Governor. 

September 10,1777, the organization of the first State Legislature. 
The State’s active participation in this celebration will occur on 
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July 30 and 31, 1927, at Kingston, the first State capitol. This 
will be distinctively a civic commemoration with music, addresses, 
visits to historic sites, and a realistic pageant. 

The observances associated with the defeat and surrender of 
Burgoyne will cover the months July, August, September and 
October. The celebrations will be grouped into four sections 
as follows: 

1 The area from Carleton Island in the St. Lawrence via 
Oswego, Rome, Utica and the Mohawk towns to Cohoes, with the 
climax at Rome and Oriskany on August 6. 

2 The Cherry and Schoharie Valleys with the celebration 
culminating on August 13. 

3 The direct Burgoyne route from Canada up Lake Champlain 
to Albany with minor observances at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
Whitehall, Lake George, Fort Ann and Fort Edward and the 
major celebrations at Bennington on August 16, Saratoga battle- 
field September 19, and Schuylerville October 17. 

4 The final observance will include the river towns and 
counties of the Lower Hudson from October 2 to 16. 

These celebrations are under the control of local and regional 
committees. The exercises will vary with each locality, but the 
erection of markers, the dedication of battlefields, martial music, 
historic addresses, and pageants depicting actual scenes, will 
predominate. 


GOovERNOR’s MESSAGE ON SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The following recommendation was made by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith in his message to the New York State Legislature, January 
5, 1927, concerning the observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the American Revolution. 

“The Board of Regents was charged with the formulation of a 

‘program for New York State’s official observance of the sesqui- 
centennial of our birth as a free Commonwealth. The Regents 
proposed a program covering two years, namely, 1926 and 1927. 
For the year 1926, the celebration centred in and about New York 
City, where the major events of 1776 occurred. For the year 1927 
the Regents propose to commemorate two momentous events: 
the formation of the first Constitution of 1777, the election of the 
first Governor of the State and the organization of the first State 
Legislature; and second, the collapse of the Burgoyne campaign 
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of 1777 by the defeat of the enemy at Oriskany and Bennington, 
the failure of Clinton’s expedition up the Hudson and the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

“The Board of Regents are making comprehensive plans for the 
observance of these historical events, and will undoubtedly 
communicate with your honorable bodies to cooperate with them 
to the fullest extent. Such occasions afford the opportunity for 
the development of the highest type of patriotism and serve to 
put into the minds of the growing generation the enormous sacrifices 
made to secure American independence, and should serve to keep 
alive in their hearts the sacred duty of preserving American 
institutions.” 


LOCAL HISTORIANS 
CENTRAL NEw York Historians 1925 anp 1926 


On October 1, 1925, a conference of local historians and repre- 
sentatives of historical societies, called by the State Historian, 
convened at the Onondaga Historical Association building in 
Syracuse. Eight of the counties to which the call had been sent 
were represented. After a discussion of the conditions affecting 
local history in New York State, opened by Dr. Flick and Mr. 
Nelson, it was decided to form a permanent organization and a 
committee of five—Mr. Arnold, Miss Stevens, Mr. Chase, Mrs. 
Sherwood and Dr. Brown—was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and prepare a program for the next annual conference to be 
called by the committee. 

On December 4, 1926, the second annual conference was held 
at the Onondaga Historical Association in Syracuse. Twenty-two 
representatives from nine counties were present. Dr. Flick called’ 
the meeting to order and presided at the morning session which 
was opened with words of welcome from Mr. Chase. The constitu- 
tion drafted by the committee was presented and adopted after 
discussion and minor changes, including the addition of Lewis and 
Schuyler counties. The ‘Central New York Historians” became a 
real organization, the first of its order in the State, probably 
in the United States. 

Mr. William H. Arnold was elected president, Miss Harriet E. 
Stevens vice-president, and Mrs. Jeannette B. Sherwood secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Dr. Flick introduced Mr. E. F. Rowse, director of the N. Y.S. 
Historical Association Headquarters at Ticonderoga, who told of 
the beginning of a statewide survey of historical source materials 
which had been inaugurated and showed pictures of the new 
Headquarters building of the Association, which is to be a historical 
inspiration in New York State. 

Dr. E. P. Tanner, professor of history in Syracuse University, 
voiced a definite plea for cooperation between universities, high 
schools and teachers on the one side and historical societies and 
local historians on the other side. He spoke of the use of local 
history material by his students and urged that more attention be 
given to it as these students go out into the teaching profession. 

Dr. James G. Riggs, president of the N. Y. S. Historical Associa- 
tion, was the next speaker and urged more real effort in presenting 
historical events in an informing and popular way, telling of a 
debate of 25 students of the Oswego Normal School, dressed in 
colonial costumes and presenting the ‘‘Signing of the Constitution.” 

Dr. Flick reported in brief form the historical purposes for 
which the Legislature had this year appropriated $350,000: repre- 
sentation at the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, purchase and 
rehabilitation of Revolutionary battlefields, marking of historic 
sites, etc. 

Mr. Peter Nelson, executive secretary of the 150th anniversary 
committee (a position and committee created this past summer), 
spoke of the anniversaries of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence by New York, the Battle of Long Island, the Con- 
ference at Tottenville and the Battle of White Plains, which had 
been celebrated with the cooperation of the State committee this 
year; of the plans for the coming year including the celebration of 
the organization of civil government under the Constitution of 
1777, of the battles of Oriskany, Bennington, Saratoga and the 
Lower Hudson valley; of the book on the ‘American Revolution 
in New York’”’ which has been distributed throughout the State; 
and of the provision for historical markers in collaboration with 
local societies. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Arnold took the chair and called 
upon State Historian Flick, who urged upon the local historians 
the completion of their World War records (40 per cent still lacking) 
and suggested writing to the Bonus Bureau as a way out of some 
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difficulties, and showed that complete records is a matter worthy 
of serious effort. Attention was called to a marker in the Eastwood 
High School with the names of 182 boys and costing $175 and 
assurance was given that all photographs in Albany are safe. 
The duplication of unprinted records which are not in dry and 
fire-proof depositories was urged as a means of preservation from 
fire, mildew and other agencies of destruction; printing is one of 
the best ways and local newspapers have at times found it profitable 
and so are often willing to do this if the material is furnished them; 
source material relating to social happenings, manner of life, etc., 
should also be preserved. The local historian must have a mission- 
ary spirit and be willing to do much without recompense, even 
without appreciation, for a time. An historical museum is as 
important as a library and the preservation of objects should be 
considered one of the functions of the local historian. 

Other speakers reminded the gathering of the important changes 
taking place before our eyes, such as the change from trolley cars 
to busses, and the passing of cycling which has interested one 
writer to compile material on ‘‘Cycling in Cayuga County.” 

The nomination of Mrs. A. H. Webster, Miss Elsie Green, Mr. 
Charles Cafferty, Mr. Thomas L. Hall and Mr. L. H. Searing to 
serve with the officers as an Executive Committee was ratified 
by the conference. : 

Dr. Flick then expressed his appreciation that so many had been 
moved to respond to the call for this gathering and Mr. Nelson 
voiced the thanks of all to the Onondaga Historical Association 
for the use of its rooms and the courtesies extended. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

JEANNETTE B. SHERWOOD 
Secretary 


Tue Locat HIstoRIANS OF CoRTLAND CouNTY 


Fully convinced that the modern version is true and feeling that 
cooperation rather than competition is the life of business, 
the Local Historians of Cortland County came together at the 
call of the County Historian, on October 2, 1926, and organized, 
with the County Historian as the Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, 
and Secretary-Treasurer. Meetings are scheduled to be held in 
the morning of the day on which the regular County Historical 
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Society meets, the second Saturday of October, January, April, 
and June, at 10:30 A. M. 

The question of finance to be referred to the Board of Supervisors, 
with hopes for a just and generous response. 

The work of the local historian is somewhat a new idea, the 
collecting of data requires the play of new initiative and much 
tact. Personal touch, the transfer of ideas, suggestions of different 
ways of working, all help in the quarterly “get-togethers.” 

Trying to discover how much, and what the inhabitants know 
for a certainty of their own personal background—or do not know— 
is interesting and often surprising. 

The State Historian’s office is ready and generous in helping, so 
perhaps, given time, the new, and somewhat unique ‘“‘Clan” of 
L. H. of Cortland County may set a pace worth following—anyway 
getting the Local Historians in line is only carrying out the ‘‘link”’ 
idea! 


January Meeting 


County Organization is First of Its Kind in the State 


The fact that the Local Historians, appointed by the supervisors 
in the various districts, are the first of their order to organize, is 
a distinction for Cortland county, so Peter Nelson of Albany 
informed this body at its second quarterly meeting on Saturday 
at the court house. Despite the discouraging conditions of weather 
and roads, ten out of the twenty districts were represented, and 
nineteen interested in the work attended the morning meeting. 

The county historian, Mrs. Sherwood, reported a conviction of 
mind that a most important idea is to get the knowledge of the 
work across to the supervisors and to the people. By act at 
Albany, the work of the local historians is under the jurisdiction of 
the supervisors, that is, so far as the appointments and resignations 
are concerned. The actual accomplishment lies in the interest 
and the initiative and ability of each local historian, the people and 
community giving the inspiration. Each local historian was urged 
to get in touch with the supervisor of the district, to co-operate 
heartily that the work may go forward. 

Peter Nelson, executive secretary of the 150th anniversary of the 
American Revolution, and assistant state historian, was present 
and gave valuable suggestions. The office of historian was one 
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of the outcomes of the World War, arising from the effort to get 
on the pages of history the names of the boys who fought and did 
not return, the work of war effort of all kinds; and such office and 
effort has become a permanent feature and now includes historical 
facts of every kind in the communities and counties. 

The historians took lunch together at the Y. W. C. A., and after- 
wards attended the meeting of the County Historical society. 

The next meeting is scheduled for April 9, at 10:30 A. M. 

JEANNETTE B. SHERWOOD 
County Historian 


It is gratifying to learn that on March 10, 1927, the supervisors 
of Westchester county created the office of County Historian, 
named Charles J. Dunlap of New Rochelle as the first incumbent, 
and appropriated $1000 for the work of the office. Mr. Dunlap 
is President of the Westchester County Historial Society and the 
county is to be congratulated upon securing such an intelligent 
and efficient County Historian. 
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LORD HOWE OR COLONEL ROGER TOWNS- 
HEND BURIED IN ST. PETER’S 
IN ALBANY? 


May 3lst, 1920, after a week end at Fort Ticonderoga, Maj. 
General Sir Charles V. F. Townshend stopped at Glens Falls to 
see if the writer of this article had more information in regard to 
Lt. Col. Roger Townshend than appeared in Appendix N of his 
“Black Watch at Ticonderoga,” as published in Vol. X of the 
Proceedings of the N. Y. State Hist. Assn. General Townshend, 
a descendant of the first Marquis of Townshend who succeeded 
General Wolfe in command at Quebec, was in America seeking 
information for a book he was writing on the Townshend family. 
Appendix N of the Black Watch at Ticonderoga reads as follows: 


COLONEL ROGER TOWNSHEND 


Roger Townshend, fifth son of Charles Viscount Townshend, 
was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel, Ist Feb., 1758, and served 
as Adjutant-General in the Expedition against Louisbourg, and 
Deputy Adjutant-General in this Campaign with Rank of Colonel. 
He was killed in the Trenches before Ticonderoga by a cannon 
ball on the 25th July, 1759, and his remains were transmitted to 
Albany for interment. His spirit and military knowledge justly 
entitled him to the esteem of every solider; and accordingly the 
loss of him was universally lamented. Supplement to the New 
York Mercury, Tuesday, July 31, 1759. Extract from a letter 
dated Albany, July 29, 1759: 

“The same evening (July 27) an Express arrived from Ticon- 
deroga, with an account of Colonel Townshend being killed, in 
reconnoitering the Fort by a cannon ball.” 


* * * * #K KR K 


“Vesterday about 12 o’clock, Colonel Townshend’s corpse 
arrived here, and was decently interred.” 
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The following is a copy of the inscription on the monument to 
Col. Townshend in Westminster Abbey. 


This Monument was erected 
By a disconsolate Parent 
The Lady Viscountess Townshend 
To the Memory of her Fifth Son 
The Hon’ble Lieut. Colonel Roger Townshend 
who was killed by a Cannon Ball 
on the 25th of July, 1759, in the 28th year of his age 
as he was reconnoitring ye French lines at Ticonderoga 
In North America 
From the Parent the Brother and the Friend 
His sociable and amiable manners 
His enterprizing Bravery 
And the Integrity of his Heart 
May claim the tribute of affliction 
Yet Stranger weep not 
For tho’ premature His Death 
His life was glorious 
Enrolling Him with the names 
of those Immortal Statesmen and Commanders 
Whose widsom and Intrepidity 
In the course of this Comprehensive and Successful War 
Have extended the Commerce 
And upheld the Majesty of these Kingdoms 
Beyond the idea of any former age.”’ 


The following is an extract from a letter from the head verger 
of Westminster Abbey: 


“I should like to draw your attention to the broken bayonet 
in the upper-part of the Townshend monument. It is a relic of 
the struggle between the French and English in North America 
and it comes from Ticonderoga and may have been used in that 
particular ‘march to Ticonderoga’, where Col. Townshend was 
killed. It was given to Dean Stanley when in America and he 
fixed it on the monument as he did the wreath of leaves on the 
monument of Major Andre. 

Lord Eversley, who when H. M. first Commissioner of Works 
was the Rt. Hon. J. G. Shaw Lefevre—is much struck by the 
Townshend inscription, especially the latter part, which, he has 
told me, is worthy of Edmund Burke and which I know hewould 
like to attribute to that great orator and statesman.” 


As General Townshend was anxious to learn where in Albany 
Colonel Townshend was buried, the writer made several inquires, 
one of which resulted in the following: 
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St. PETER’s CHURCH 
PARISH OFFICE 
107 State Street 
Albany, N. Y. 
July 20, 1920 
Mr. FREDERICK B. RIcHarDs, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just completed a careful search of the old records of 
Saint Peter’s Church relative to information concerning the 
burial of Col. Roger Townshend. In Saint Peter’s ‘‘Church Book”’ 
under date 1759 there appears the following entry 

1759 

July 30 To cash received for braking ground in the 
church to lay the body of Coll. Townson £5/0/0 
To cash ret for Paull 9 

In the entry in the book the ‘‘n’’ in the first syllable of the family 
name just fills up the space to the ruling so the writer has placed 
the final syllable ‘‘son” immediately above it. In the Lord Howe 
pamphlet which I am sending under separate cover there is 
reproduced one of the pages of the Church Book showing a similar 
entry for Lord Howe. This will give you a better impression of 
the character of the writing and ruling than is possible to convey 
by the typewriter. 

The record apparently substantiates the statement made in 
the New York Mercury of July 31, 1759. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Grorce F. Horr 
Parish Secretary 


The fact that so important a personage as Colonel Townshend 
was buried in old St. Peter’s had apparently been lost sight of, as 
no mention of it was made in any of the histories of the church. 
Claim, however, has been made that Lord Howe was buried in 
St. Peter’s and in the Vestibule of the present church is a slate 
tablet which reads as follows, ‘‘Beneath this pavement lies the 
body of George Augustus Vicount Howe, a distinguished man 
and soldier, a friend of the Colonies, killed on the march to Ti- 
conderoga July 6, 1758.” 

That Lord Howe is buried in St. Peter’s has long been disputed. 
At Ticonderoga in 1889 there was unearthed at a depth of about 
four feet, in ground which in the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
had never been disturbed, a small boulder which had been buried 
at the head of a coffin. The boulder was rudely lettered ““Mem 
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of Lo Howe killed Trout Brook,’”’ and in what has been once a 
coffin were the bones of a man and an old leaden bullet which had 
evidently been the cause of his death. Frank B. Wickes, Esq., 
of Ticonderoga, is the author of an article which appears in Vol. X 
of the Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association, 
setting forth some very convincing arguments as to why these are 
the bones of Lord Howe. The late James A. Holden wrote an 
equally convincing article to prove that Lord Howe was taken 
to Albany which also appears in Vol. X ofthe New York State 
Historical Association Proceedings. 

We will not go into these several arguments further than to 
say that whether or not Lord Howe was brought to Albany is a 
debatable question, and even if he were brought to Albany there 
is still a possibility that he was placed in the Schuyler family 
vault. (See Munsell’s Collections, Vol. 2, p. 13.) 

Reviewing the facts in regard to the burial of Col. Roger Town- 
shend, however, there seems little reason to doubt that he was 
actually buried in St. Peter’s Church. The country south of 
Ticonderoga was in a much more settled state under the military 
leadership of Amherst than it had been the year before. Ambherst 
had taken time to build forts at the critical points and every 
step had been taken deliberately and with careful thoroughness. 
If he sent the body of a distinguished officer back for burial there 
is no doubt but that proper plans were made and executed. It 
was an entirely different situation than the year before when 
the real head of the army was killed and the incompetent Aber- 
crombie was left in a maze of difficulties. The statement of the 
New York Mercury from its Albany correspondent that ‘‘Col. 
Townshend’s corpse arrived here and was decently interred” 
is plain and positive, and the entry on the St. Peter’s Church 
books under date of July 30, 1759, just five days after Col. Town- 
shend was killed at Ticonderoga, stating ‘“‘To cash received for 
braking ground in the Church to lay the body of Col. Townson”’ 
doesn’t seem to leave any room for argument while the entry 
under date of Sept. 5, 1758 (Lord Howe was killed July 6) ‘‘To 
cash rt for ground to lay the Body of Lord How & Pall” is not 
so definite nor convincing. 

However, not to encroach farther on the argument as to whether 
or not Lord Howe was buried in St. Peter’s Church there is 
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certainly a question, now that Col. Townshend’s burial in St. 
Peter’s is brought out of the haze of forgotten history, as to who 
the military gentleman really is who lies under the vestibule 
of the present St. Peter’s Church. Is it in fact George Augustus 
Vicount Howe as is certified to on the slate tablet which covers 
those mortal remains? It is a well known fact that Lord Howe 
“adopted the costume and customs of the provincial rangers and 
among other things, according to a letter dated from camp May 
31, 1758, ‘sacrificed a fine head of hair of his own as an example 
to the soldiers so that not a man is to be seen with his own hair.’ 
This authority also states that it was cut short as it could be with 
the shears.” (Holden, Vol. X, p. 261.) The History of Essex 
County by Watson states that when the old St. Peter’s was 
demolished forty-four years after the death of Lord Howe, a 
double coffin was revealed, the outer one of white pine and the 
inner one of heavy mahogany. When the lid of the inner coffin 
was raised ‘‘the remains appeared clothed in a rich silk damask 
cerement in which they were enshrouded on his interment. **** 
the hair was stiffened by the dressing of the period, the queue 
entire, the ribbon and double brace apparently new and jet black.” 
The fact that the remains had long hair was also certified to by 
Mrs. Cochrane, daughter of Philip Schuyler. Does this sound 
like a description of the Lord Howe who had his hair cut as short 
as could be with the shears and who dressed as a ranger? 

Long years had passed since the French and Indian Wars. 
Colonel Townshend while of sufficient prominence in England 
to have a memorial in Westminster Abbey, was only one of many 
British officers and had made little impression on the Colonies. 
His burial in St. Peter’s was an incident which was soon forgotten. 
So that when in 1802 the body of a British officer was disinterred, 
what more natural than to jump to the conclusion that it was 
the body of that popular hero, Lord Howe? Reviewing the above 
evidence however—the panic following the defeat of Abercrombie, 
the mahogany coffin, the queue and long hair—isn’t it more 
likely that the remains were those of Colonel Townshend? 


FREDERICK B. RICHARDS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S PRESIDENTIAL 
TOUR OF LONG ISLAND RETRACED 
OVER HIS ROUTE OF 1790 


HistoricAL COMMITTEE OF THE LONG ISLAND CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE MAKES UNIQUE PILGRIMAGE 


In the Autumn of 1789 during his first year as President of the 
United States, George Washington wrote in his Diary:—‘‘Mon. 
Oct.5... Had conversation with Colo. Hamilton on the propriety 
of my making a tour through the Eastern States during the recess 
of Congress, to acquire knowledge of the face of the Country, the 
growth and agriculture thereof, and the temper and disposition 
of the inhabitants towards the new government, who thought 
it a very desirable plan, and advised it accordingly.” He then 
conferred with General Knox, Secretary of War and Mr. Jay, 
Chief Justice, on the subject and both approved it. 

The seat of government at that time was in New York City. 
On October 10th, the President visited Flushing, Long Island, 
and a few days later started his Northern Tour through the New 
England States. In April, 1790, he selected Long Island for 
his next tour of inspection and, sending his coach and four across 
the East River in advance, started on April 20th for a five days 
circuit on Long Island, returning to New York City on April 24th. 

The President travelled as far east as Patchogue (then Brook- 
haven) on the South shore, thence crossed to Setauket and re- 
turned along the North shore, a distance of one hundred and 
sixty miles. His observations on this tour, with comments on 
his several stopping places, were duly entered in his diary. 

On May 25th and 26th, 1927, the Historical Committee of 
the Long Island Chamber of Commerce, with invited guests, 
toured Long Island following the route taken by President Wash- 
ington one hundred and thirty-seven years earlier, pausing at 
all Washington’s stopping places, as authenticated by his diary, 
where appropriate programs or ceremonies were planned and 

- enacted by local residents. 

President Washington required five days for his one hundred 
and sixty mile tour of Long Island, traveling steadily twelve to 
fourteen hours daily. The Committee of the Long Island Chamber 
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covered the distance in modern auto-buses over smooth surfaced 
highways in less than two days, traveling only five hours each 
day. A few days previously a United States Army airplane had 
been flown around the first President’s route on Lond Island in 
an hour and thirty-one minutes. 

The Long Island Chamber’s Historical Committee with invited 
guests, totalling fifty, headed by President Arthur 5. Somers, 
a member of the New York Board of Education, assembled at 
Fraunces Tavern, New York City, for the start of its tour on 
May 25th. Colonel Thomas Denny, President of the Sons of 
the Revolution, and a committee of that Society greeted the 
party, and in the room where General Washington bade farewell 
to his officers, Colonel Denny made a short address upon Washing- 
ton’s associations with the old tavern. Fraunces Tavern, at 
Broad and Pearl Streets, served most appropriately as a starting 
place for this commemorative tour as Washington had resided 
in Pearl Street in 1790. 

Two luxurious motor buses, escorted by motorcycle police and 
a military bugler, conveyed the Committee to Flatbush in Brook- 
lyn, the first community visited by Washington on his Tour. 
Unfortunately space does not permit a detailed account, however 
brief, of the eighteen stops made by the Committee and the 
ceremonies arranged at each place, all well planned and based 
on historical data. Eleven of the stops were made at places visited 
by Washington as mentioned in his Diary and seven were made 
at nearby points to satisfy local community requests which could 
be justified by close association with Washington’s visit. 

From Flatbush the Historical Committee travelled swiftly to 
New Utrecht (also a part of Brooklyn) stopping at the Flag Pole 
which has been maintained continuously since the evacuation 
of the British in 1783 and near which President Washington 
‘dined on April 20th, 1790 with ‘“‘a Mr. Barre.” Thence the 
travellers hurried on through Gravesend to Jamaica, Hempstead, 
Amityville, East Babylon, Sayville and Patchogue where the 
overnight stop was made. Here a Ceremonial Dinner was attended 
by more than 200 guests. 

The next day, May 26th, Setauket, Smithtown Branch, Hunt- 
ington, Oyster Bay, Roslyn, Flushing and Brooklyn were visited 
on schedule time. 
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At Flatbush, Jamaica, Sayville; Setauket, Huntington and 
Roslyn carefully planned ceremonies in costume were given by 
community and patriotic organizations, with hundreds of school 
children present. Interesting historical Tableaux were presented, 
and at Roslyn an unusual feature was the old Onderdonck grist 
mill, visited by Washington, again in actual operation grinding 
corn. Here, too, the party was met by President Washington, 
his Aides and Mr. Onderdonck, well depicted by local residents. 

The Tour ended with an impressive Dinner Ceremony in 
Brooklyn at which President Washington, Colonel Hamilton and 
John Adams were splendidly portrayed. At other stopping places 
local committees greeted the visitors and approriate historical 
addresses were made by prominent residents. 

In Hempstead a bronze tablet commenorating Washington’s 
visit to the Sammis Tavern was unveiled on a new building being 
erected on the tavern site. At Patchogue the site of Hart’s Tavern, 
where the President dined on Blue Point oysters, is marked by 
a marble block placed there by the local D. A. R. chapter some 
years ago. 

Markers have been proposed for the sites of the ‘“Ketchum”’ 
house at Amityville, “‘Widow Blidenberg’s” at Smithtown Branch, 
and the “‘Green’’ house at Sayville. The two latter sites are still 
owned by descendents of the respective hosts mentioned by 
Washington. 

Four houses in which President Washington stopped on his 
Long Island Tour are well preserved and were visited by the 
Historical Committee. The first and most carefully preserved 
is the ‘‘Thompson”’ house at East Babylon, now a cherished part 
of Sagtikos Manor, the colonial home of Mr. David Gardiner and 
his sister. The first and second floor rooms of this old house which 
sheltered Washington were carefully retained in erecting the 
modern mansion. The furnishings of the two rooms are authen- 
tically colonial and many of the articles, including the bed, were 
used by Washington when he spent the night of April 21st, 1790, 
there. 

The old Roe Tavern ‘‘tolerably decent” at Setauket has been 
well kept and converted into a charming country home now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Irwin. The Youngs’ homestead 
at Oyster Bay—‘‘very neat and decent”’—although modernized, 
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still retains its old timbers and original lines. It is owned by 
direct descendents of the Captain Youngs who entertained Wash- 
ington, and is situated just across the highway from President 
Roosevelt’s grave. At Roslyn, the fine old Onderdonck house 
located on a commanding knoll in the village is still in use. 

This commemorative pilgrimage was undertaken by the Long 
Island Chamber of Commerce to increase historical knowledge 
of Long Island, to encourage the historical education of its citizens 
and to stimulate American patriotism. 

It most successfully accomplished its purpose. It led to com- 
comunity historical research, and facts regarding President 
Washington and the period of his Long Island tour were brought 
to light which were previously unknown by the general public. 
Many authentic momentos of Washington’s Long Island journey 
were displayed, costumes that had been preserved more than a 
century, old time vehicles, and rooms and furnishings which 
Washington had used were brought into view again. 

Much of the life on Long Island of a century and a half ago was 
effectively contrasted with the advanced conditions of today, 
and has stimulated renewed interest in the formative period of 
our country and in the remarkable faith in its great destiny 
shown by our first President. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic men and women and thousands of 
school children appeared along the flag-decked route and took 
part in the appropriate exercises conducted by the eighteen 

-communities. President Coolidge and Governor Smith, as well 
as historical and educational authorities, endorsed the tour. 

The newspapers of Long Island and New York City devoted 
more than 200 columns of space to chronicles of the journey, 
while numerous editorials, cartoons and photographs were pub- 
lished. The complete record of the Tour with the addresses made 
at local points will be a valuable addition to the historical archives 
of Long Island and in the State of New York. 

The Committee on Arrangements for the Tour was composed 
of: 

Jesse Meritt, Chairman, Secretary Nassau County Historical 

Society, Farmingdale. 

Stephen Yates, Setauket. 


R. M. Gunnison, Brooklyn. 
Granville H. Rome, Jamaica. 
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R. M. Gunnison, Brooklyn. 
Ira L. Terry, Flushing. 
Mrs. Meade C. Dobson, Secretary. 


Endorsing the Tour and acting as the Advisory Committee 
were the following :-— 


Major General J. H. McRae, Commander, Second Corps Area. 

Rear Admiral Chas. P. Plunkett, Commandant, N. Y. Navy Yard. 

Hon. F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, Locust 
Valley. 

Hon. Robert L. Bacon, Member of Congress, Westbury. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay. 

George F. Kunz, President American Scenic and Historical 
Preservation Society, New York City. 

Colonel Thomas Denny, President Sons of the Revolution, New 
York City. 

George D. Pratt, Vice-President New York State Historical 
Association, Brooklyn. 

William B. Davenport, President Long Island Historical Society, 
Brooklyn. 

C.A. Ditmas, President Kings County Historical Society, Brooklyn. 

Dr. J. Carl Schmuck, President Nassau County Historical Society, 
Lawrence. 

Mrs. Irving S. Sammis, President Huntington Historical Society, 
Huntington. 

George W. Pople, President Flushing Historical Society, Flushing. 

Mrs. T. J. Flynn, President King Manor Association, Jamaica. 

Rev. Willis B. Holcombe, President Suffolk County Historical 
Society, Riverhead. 

Robert W. DeForest, Cold Spring Harbor. 

Mrs. Selah B. Strong, Setauket. 

Miss Mary Youngs, Garden City and Oyster Bay. - 

Hon. Robert S. Pelletreau, Patchogue. 

Morton Pennypacker, Kew Gardens. 

Christopher Morley, Roslyn. 

Franklin A. Coles, Glen Cove. 

Henry J. Davenport, Brooklyn. 

Robert W. Higbie, Regent University State of N. Y., Jamaica. 

Reginald P. Bolton, New York City. 


The cooperating organizations in the various localities were: 
Sons of the Revolution, N. Y. City; Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; Flatbush Chamber of Commerce; New Utrecht Flag Pole 
Association; Jamaica Board of Trade; Hempstead Lions Club; 
Babylon Exchange Club; Patchogue Chamber of Commerce; 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce, Oyster Bay Business Men’s 
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Association; Rosyln Exchange Club; Flushing United Association; 
Business Men’s Association of Amityville, Sayville Chamber of 
Commerce; assisted by Chapters of the D. A.R., D. R. andS. A. 
R., Boy and Girl Scouts and other Patriotic and Historial groups 
in the several localities where stops were made. 


MeaveE C. Dosson 
Director Long Island Chamber of Commerce 


SUGGESTION FOR ASTATE HALL OF RECORDS 


On January 18, 1927, there was introduced into the assembly 
an act for an appropriation of $200,000 for the erection of a fire- 
proof vault for the housing of certified copies of all deeds and 
instruments affecting title to real estate or personal property on 
file in the offices of the various county clerks. The wisdom of 
such a provision is unquestioned as a means of insuring preserva- 
tion of vital property records. Even with the best care in local 
offices, which, unfortunately is not always given, there is always 
the possibility that the records may be destroyed by fire or other 
catastrophe. The making of duplicate copies which are carefully 
kept in another place renders this destruction unlikely. There 
is also the advantage of a central place where all of these records 
are kept and may conveniently be consulted. 

A proposal such as this brings up the question of a fireproof 
building for not only those records which affect title to property 
but for those other records in the state with historical and political 
significance. For years it has been common knowledge that the 
records of the various state departments were in danger of destru- 
tion by fire. This was emphasized after the disastrous burning 
of the Capital in March 1911. Emphasis has been placed on 
the fact that in this fire the many rare or irreplaceable documents 
in the State Library, were burned. However, in addition, there 
were destroyed the records of several of the state departments, 
either in whole or in part. Undoubtedly the loss of their records 
has hampered the work of these departments since then, as well 
as destroying the records of their past activities. 

A similar case occurred in January, 1925. Four state bureaus 
with offices in a business block in Albany were burned out and 
nearly all of their records were destroyed. State offices are at 
the present time scattered all over the city of Albany, many of 
them in non-fireproof buildings. There is an ever present danger 
that their records will be destroyed. It is quite true that the 
proposed state office building will be fireproof, but records accumu- 
late so rapidly that they will outgrow their quarters there in a 
short time and so not receive the attention they deserve. It 
would be far better if there were erected a separate archives 
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building where such records as should be permanently preserved 
may be properly arranged and suitably protected. 

An investigation of the records of the various political sub- 
divisions of the state shows how very incomplete must be their 
history in many cases due to destruction of the records by fire, 
water and neglect. Before the passing of the public records law 
in 1911, the public records of New York were given little attention 
and care. People are now more alert to their importance than 
before and conditions in general have improved materially. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the impression still exists that 
old records are next to worthless and a great trouble to their local 
custodians. In addition to being poorly kept, these important, 
historical documents are not easily accessible as town and village 
clerks often live miles from the railroad, in small villages and on 
farms. The erection of a general archives building in the State 
Capital would solve the problem of protection and convenience 
for reference most easily. Many localities avail themselves of 
their privilege under the law of transferring many of their older 
records to the Regents for protection. This is splendid in itself, 
but, unfortunately, our space is very limited and this material, 
while safely preserved, cannot be well arranged for easy con- 
sultation. A large building with plenty of room would make 
possible the convenient arrangement of all of this material that 
the maximum use could be made of it. 

Since the general supervision of all public records is vested in 
the Regents, I suggest that a committee be appointed to look into 
the matter of the advisability of erecting a separate archives 
building for the state and local records. Now, while the state 
is engaged on a large building program, would be an admirable 
time to secure funds for such an archives building. If the Regents 
_ appointed a committee to investigate the matter and advise with 
those in charge of the present state building program, it is likely 
that funds could be secured for the erection of such an archives 
building. So far no such action has been taken in any state on 
such a scale and New York State could well take the lead among 
the other states in this matter of adequately providing for the 
protection of its valuable records. 

Henry G. STRATHAM 


HISTORICAL MARKERS FOR NEW 
YORK STATE 


No State in the Union has more sites, buildings, roads, bridges 
and trees of historical significance than the Empire State, whose 
civilization runs back a thousand years or more—over three 
centuries of the white man’s life and the rest the red man’s. 
Indian, Frenchman, Dutchman, Englishman and American have 
all left traces of their political control. German, Scotchman, 
Irishman, Welshman, Spaniard, Scandanavian, Jew, and many 
other races and nationalities have all contributed to the splendid 
history of this commonwealth. 

To save our history we must preserve our records and other 
sources. This work is fairly well in hand, and hundreds of indi- 
viduals, historical societies and libraries are cooperating with 
the New York State Historical Association and the State Historian 
to collect, safeguard and publish our primary materials. 

The marking of historic spots and edifices isan important duty 
of the State and of citizens. It is strictly an educational problem. 
It teaches our boys and girls and adults as well, local and state 
history. It instructs the hundreds of thousands of visitors about 
our past. It perpetuates our history and preserves it from oblivion. 
It makes a drive through the country interesting and informing. 
It awakens a pride in the development of our people and their 
institutions. It stimulates a desire to have our local and state 
history written up in an authoritative manner. It will help to 
create a more intelligent and a more active type of citizenship. 

Considering the educational value of these historical markers, 
extra pains should be taken to insure their accuracy. Too much 
questionable history based on unreliable tradition has been 
perpetuated. Every inscription should be checked up from the 
sources and based on ascertainable facts. The marking should 
be simple, clear and brief. The lettering should be large enough 
to be read easily and quickly by a passing automobile. The 
markers should be located along the most frequented roads. If 
the place marked issome distance from the highway, several guid- 
ing markers should be used to direct the visitor to the spot. 

For some years the various patriotic societies have been active 
in marking places and buildings and roads associated with 
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past wars. The New York State Historical Association has 
had a standing committee on historic markers for a quarter of 
acentury. The State Historian has proposed a policy for marking 
historic places more comprehensive than that followed hitherto. 
This policy embraces the marking of social, educational, religious 
and industrial origins and remains, as well as political beginnings 
and military operations. Such a policy comprehends the mark- 
ing of the whole history of the State and not merely a portion 
of it. 

The President of the University of the State of New York and 
the Board of Regents appointed a committee two years ago to 
formulate plans for the observance of the 150th anniversary of 
New York’s part in the Revolution. This Committee proposed 
that the State should appropriate a sum of money to mark historic 
places as a suitable sesquicentennial contribution. This sug- 
gestion was endorsed by the Board of Regents. As a result the 
State appropriated in 1926 the sum of $75,000, part of which was 
to be used for historic markers, and in 1927 the sum of $75,000 
all of which was to be devoted to that purpose. In addition to 
these sums $10,000 was voted for marking the Knox Cannon 
Trail and a similar sum for monuments on the Bennington Battle- 
field. 

The plan adopted by the State Committee, acting under the 
authority of the Commissioner of Education includes: 

1. The erection of bronze markers and memorials for important 
historic sites. To encourage local interest, the State proposes to 
pay half the cost of such memorials up to $1000. 

2. The erection of metal markers wholly at State expense. 

3. The construction of helpful relief maps on all battlefields 
and on the site of all fortified places at state expense for the visual 
_ study of military operations. 

As a result of this encouragement coming from the State through 
the Department of Education it is hoped that within a year or 
two New York will lead the nation in its quantity and quality 
of historic markers. Every Indian village and trail, pioneer cabin, 
early road and bridge, grist mill, saw mill, lumber camp, 
tannery, factory, church, school, old home, battlefield and fort, 
birthplace, deathplace and residence of eminent men and 
women, and scene of historic events should have an appropriate 
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marker. In this commendable work the State Historian asks 
the hearty cooperation of citizens, historical societies, civic and 
patriotic organizations, schools, churches, and political sub- 
divisions, so that the State of New York from one end to the 
other will have its history told in permanent form. Blank appli- 
cations for markers are available on request at the office of the 
State Historian, Albany, N. Y. 
A. C. Frick 
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THE CONVENTION OF SARATOGA 


On the seventeenth of October 1777,! at Saratoga, a capitulation 
for Burgoyne’s outnumbered army was signed by Generals Gates 
and Burgoyne. This marked the close of the Northern Campaign, 
successfully for the Americans. Under the terms of this capitu- 
lation, Burgoyne’s army was to march out of camp with all the 
honors of war, laying down their arms and leaving their artillery, 
and to be conducted to Boston by the shortest and easiest route 
where they might embark for England on condition of their not 
serving again in North America during the war.’ The men were 
allowed to keep their personal baggage and General Burgoyne 
gave his word of honor that no public stores were secreted therein. 
During their wait for transports, they were to be quartered in 
Boston, men and officers together and according to rank as far 
as possible. The officers were to be paroled and could wear their 
sidearms. They had the privilege of sending to Canada for their 
additional baggage if necessary.* 

These were the terms of the capitulation or ‘‘Convention,” as 
Burgoyne chose to have it called and which he later boasted that 
he had dictated and by so doing, had saved an army for Great 
Britain for another campaign. And it is the purpose of this 
paper to see in how far those terms were carried out to the letter 
and in what ways there were infractions on both sides. 

The news of the capitulation was received with great rejoicing 
by Americans, and Gates, for the time being was a popular hero.® 
It was not long tho before both British and Americans saw the 
weaknesses in the Convention and set about making the best of 
a bad bargain for both sides. Even before the formal signing of 
the document, Burgoyne was ready to break off the negotiations, 
- for he had heard that reinforcements were on the way. His officers 
voted unanimously against so dishonourable a step.’ 

As soon as the British army, including a Hessian army, had 
marched out of camp, they were put on the road for Boston, under 
General Glover.2 The march was a very difficult one, taking 
thirteen days, many of which were stormy and cold. German 
officers, in letters home, have described the march for us. Accord- 
ing to them, in several places, the inhabitants refused to receive 
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them into their homes and they were quartered in the open air 
or in barns, and one night, according to one of them, they became 
so covered with frost, that upon awakening, they looked like 
“great sugar dolls!’® In Great Barrington, they were forced to 
sleep in filthy stables, and the people were rude and spiteful. 
Everywhere people stared at them with a curiosity that was 
“damnable.” Their horses were stolen from them and the thieves 
comforted them by saying that they had probably stolen the 
horses. They encountered some Dutch who sold them provisions 
at unbelievedly high prices. One German tells of a night in an 
attic when the thoughts of the next day’s march were pestering 
him more than the fleas there, which seemed to be “‘holding their 
General Congress!” The roads were wretched, the weather was 
cold and damp, many of the horses and one grenadier froze to 
death, and often their wet clothes froze on them.” Mercy Warren 
has told us of their sullen and silent march into Cambridge, of 
their gratitude for receiving no insults, and she described them 
as an army of poor, dirty emaciated men, with great numbers of 
women who seemed to be the beasts of burden, barefooted and 
clothed in dirty rags. Burgoyne, on horseback, with a very 
splendid advance guard, led this terrible army into Boston. 

The barracks planned for them, on Winter and Prospect Hills 
not being ready, according to Mercy Warren, the army was 
quartered for a short time in Cambridge where the buildings 
of Harvard College had to be given up to them, much to the 
displeasure of some of the inhabitants,” tho probably not of the 
students. About the first of November they were quartered in 
the barracks in Boston, which were described as being wretched, 
with windows of paper, some rooms crowded with as many as 
four officers and twenty men. After a snow-storm, snow would 
lie a foot deep in some of the rooms. There was no straw in many 
cases, and an insufficiency of wood for their fires." 

General Heath, in charge of the Convention troops during their 
stay in Boston, found his task a very difficult one.4 The sudden 
arrival of about five thousand men and officers, the devastation 
there, caused by the recent British occupation and the fact that 
men and officers had to be quartered together made satisfactory 
quarters impossible to find at first.5 Heath made every effort 
to improve conditions but supplies were hard to find and the 
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Council of Massachusetts was evidently a slow-moving body, 
for Heath finally wrote them, that as far as quarters were con- 
cerned, they had broken the Convention.!2 A German wrote 
that an attempt was made to find more suitable quarters for the 
officers alone, but many of them refused to be separated from their 
men, choosing instead to try to improve the barracks.!7 Some 
of Burgoyne’s officers were provided with quarters on the road 
from Watertown to Cambridge,!8 unfortunate probably, because 
of the distance from the barracks. General Burgoyne, at first 
quartered in Cambridge in apartments which he complained to 
Congress were small, dirty and the only shelter available for 
himself, General Phillips and their aids and staff, finally negotiated 
privately for a dwelling for which he had to pay far too much and 
which he had to lease for six months, even tho he might leave it 
in a week. It contained no furniture and was very much out of 
repair.!9 General Riedesel and his family secured the home of 
a royalist and according to his wife, they were very happy there 
and not at all averse to remaining there during their captivity in 
America.2° Both Burgoyne and Phillips complained in letters 
to Heath of their poor quarters.” 

Supplies, especially food and fuel, were not available to General 
Heath in sufficient quantities and the addition of so many to the 
population of Boston caused prices to soar.” Heath wrote both 
Congress and Washington, urging them to facilitate the removal 
of the army as soon as possible.% And Congress acted to the 
extent of resolving that Washington ask General Howe to trans- 
port food for the troops to Boston, and that if he chose not to do 
it, that part of the Convention concerning quarters, would have 
to be nullified and the troops scattered in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts or even into the southern states. That their stay might 
be prolonged was indicated in this resolve of Congress which 
closed with, “until this Convention might be ratified,” for Congress 
was demanding the formal ratification of the terms by the king.?4 
The Council of Massachusetts was empowered in February, 1778, 
to so scatter the troops in any way as to be most convenient to 
them® The British, by April, had worked out a satisfactory 
scheme for supplying the troops with provisions from the British 
Commissariat in Rhode Island.” 

Accounts vary widely as to the treatment of these troops. 
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Certainly in the beginning at least, a fair degree of cordiality 
existed between Heath and the British and Hessian generals. 
Heath wrote of his (“Our General’s’”) entertainment of them at 
a very fine dinner soon after their arrival.2”7. And as Burgoyne 
and his guard marched thru the streets of Boston to the home 
of Heath, they were treated with great curiosity but with re- 
markable civility.28 Generals Burgoyne and Phillips lived a very 
retired life and the Riedesels were one and a half miles out from 
the troops, according to one officer, thereby making intercourse 
very difficult, especially in winter when the roads were bad.?9 
This same officer wrote that both Burgoyne and Riedesel tried 
to give balls for their men but no one came to them except General 
Schuyler’s daughters, because attendance at them was forbidden 
by the Committee of Safety.2° A parole was drawn up by Heath 
for the officers and they had to promise to remain in the quarters 
that had been assigned, to give no information to the enemies of 
the United States and to offer no criticism by word or act, of 
the Congress of the United States. The parole was approved by 
Burgoyne and his officers but Burgoyne delayed the signing of 
it until it was demanded by Heath.*! That Generals Glover and 
Burgoyne had become friends is apparent in Glover’s attempt 
to relieve the tedium of the latter’s imprisonment by taking him 
on a tour of the coast, to see the sea-coast towns. Permission 
to do this was denied by both Heath and Washington who feared 
that Burgoyne’s sagacity might make it too easy for him to pick 
up helpful information on coast defense and attack.®2 Courteous 
permission was given to one Brigadier-General Speckt to hunt 
within the bounds of his parole.’ At the same time, according 
to Warren and not at all to his approval, Heath postponed a 
pleasure trip down the harbour because Phillips was dining with 
his troops at Rutland and did not care to break the engagement 
with them. On another occasion Heath had dined with the officers 
of the Convention troops in honor of the king’s birthday. Mr. 
Warren thot that politeness had gone too far that time! The 
prisoners were wearing three-year-old uniforms and they were 
allowed to send to Canada for their additional clothing.** Upon 
the death of one of the lieutenants, the army was allowed to 
attend the funeral and it is recorded that Heath ordered that 
every act of kindness possible, be afforded the body. Some of 
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the prisoners hired themselves out to farmers who provided them 
with good food and drink, according to one of them,*” and Hannah 
Winthrop thought that they were being entirely too well cared 
for and treated too politely, for they were said to be living on 
the fat of the land.8* Burgoyne, in orders to his men, cautioned 
them about hiring themselves out for labor, and prophesied that 
they would not be allowed to return and that they would receive 
neither pay nor provisions in return for very hard labor.*® One 
German officer thought that undoubtedly the comely young 
daughters in the homes of the farmers would keep many soldiers 
from returning !*° 

Altho Burgoyne felt shortly after their arrival in Boston, that 
the troops were going to suffer no more inconveniences,*! he did 
not foresee the many causes for friction. Too many permits to 
go to town, both to Boston and to New York, were granted at 
first and because it was productive of refractory conduct both 
Burgoyne and Congress had to take action to put a stop to it.® 
One of the Germans felt that the animosity between the Americans 
and Conventionists was making their stay in America unbearable. 
And he said that the officers lived a very restricted life, being 
limited even in the number of miles they might walk or ride away 
from the barracks. No liquors nor provisions of any kind could 
be sold by the inhabitants to the men.# The Americans thought 
that the prisoners should be made to ply their trades and could 
not understand that the trade of these European soldiers was 
soldiering and that they knew nothing else. The official title 
of the troops was still ‘“Conventionists” but gradually they be- 
came ‘‘prisoners’”’ and less and less were treated as troops meriting 
special treatment.” 

The sentries that were stationed at the limits of their parole 
caused much friction and it is difficult to know who was most 
at fault. Burgoyne, eager to keep the reputation of his army a 
good one, urged his men to be careful about disputing with the 
provincials and reminded them that as individuals, each was 
responsible for the reputation of the army as a whole.*7 Non- 
Commissioned officers and privates were forbidden to pass the 
sentries, on risk of being shot, without passes from General 
Heath.42 These passes were counterfeited often enough to cause 
Heath to protest to Burgoyne and the latter, in his orders to his 
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men, to tell them that their own officer should be the first to 
detect and punish such an offense.*? On January 8, 1778, about 
thirty of Burgoyne’s men were arrested and put on a prison ship 
in Boston harbour, with other refractory prisoners, for knocking 
down and disarming a guard,®° and Heath wrote a long letter to 
Burgoyne concerning the behavior of his troops. Besides beating 
and disarming sentinels, prisoners had been rescued from them 
and he reminded Burgoyne that such conduct only infuriated 
the inhabitants of Boston and exasperated the American soldiers 
stationed there. He complained of mutiny and disorder among 
the troops.” Burgoyne’s orders the next day, pointed out to his 
men how much they were hindering their own cause by their 
behavior and he ordered two general parades a week to try to 
enforce discipline and regularity. Things were growing more 
and more critical tho, and by December 1778, two British soldiers 
had been wounded by the sentinels.** On January ninth a soldier 
was killed by a Colonel Henley, and Burgoyne, very angry, wrote 
at once to Heath, saying that eighteen innocent men had been 
imprisoned on the guard ship, that a British soldier had been 
“murdered”? and making formal accusation of murder against 
Colonel Henley, demanding his immediate trial. Heath’s reply 
said that he was willing to liberate the soldiers on the guard ship 
if they could be proved innocent, and that he had ordered Colonel 
Henley under arrest and appointed a Court of Inquiry with 
Brigadier-General Glover as president.°° This court met very 
shortly and asked for the calling of a Court Martial. Colonel 
Henley’s defense, at a trial conducted solely by Americans, was 
that he was doing his duty in trying to prevent an insurrection 
among the prisoners over the issue of provisions. All the sympathy 
was with Henley, of course, and he was acquitted and released, 
all his acts being ascribed to his zeal for the service.*7 Hannah 
Winthrop probably expressed the attitude of many of the natives 
when she wrote that she hoped the outcome of the trial would 
“lower the crest of some of these high-plumed officers.’”** 
Burgoyne’s men were also suspected of robberies near the 
barracks.*® According to Heath, there were at least five glaring 
offenses of Burgoyne’s men, namely: Bad conduct in a tavern, 
the rescuing of prisoners from guards, the abuse and insults 
offered sentinels, the counterfeiting of passes and highway rob- 
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beries.°° And again in his orders Burgoyne begged his men to 
remember the importance of unquestionable conduct and noted 
that circumstances were growing worse daily.“1 The state was 
felt to be in danger from these men and nine regiments of the 
militia were ordered to hold themselves in readiness at all times 
to protect the state.” 

Desertions among the troops were evidently numerous by 
December 1777, for Burgoyne made several efforts to discourage 
it. He urged precaution upon his officers and probably because 
he suspected the Americans of influencing his men, he forbade 
any man to be seen in the company of an American. At the 
same time he said that the deserters would be disappointed in 
their expectation of receiving high pay in the provincial army, for 
Washington’s orders had been to reject all deserters from the 
British army. He added that instead of receiving food, clothing 
and encouragement, other deserters had been confined in prisons, 
suspected and despised.* That they were deserting and trying 
to enlist in the American army as substitutes for Americans, is 
apparent from Washington’s protest against the practice. He 
said they made poor and treacherous soldiers, who would probably 
desert again, further weakening the American divisions.“ He 
considered a deficient quota preferable to one filled up with de- 
serters. One observer accused men of the British army, of 
dressing themselves as peasants or sailors and offering themselves 
to the recruiting officers. Another maintained that the deserters 
received large bounties, arms and clothing and then promptly 
deserted to the enemy again,” and this was in line with Washing- 
ton’s idea that if they wanted to reinforce the enemy with the 
whole of Burgoyne’s army, they couldn’t find a more effective 
way than by allowing deserters to enlist. Less injury would be 
done, he thot, by sending them the men, unarmed and without 

‘the new clothing and bounty.®* Over a year later, General Phillips 
made the statement that the Americans had had recruiting 
parties near the Barracks in Boston and were enticing men to 
desert by bribery. He declared that Washington had two whole 
regiments of these men. Burgoyne, in his defense in Parliament, 
upon his return to England, suggested that some of the men had 
“honorably deserted, out of zeal for the King’s cause.’ 
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The payment of the debt incurred by the British for provision- 
ing this army, was another cause of friction. In December LeTies 
Washington, feeling that the troops should be detained in this 
country as long as possible, wrote to Congress suggesting that 
none of the troops be released until all the expenses incurred for 
their maintenance be paid in coin—gold or silver. On December 
nineteenth, Congress passed a resolution to this effect and evi- 
dently did not see anything inconsistent in their refusal to accept 
the paper money which they, themselves, had created. They 
gave as their reason, Howe’s refusal to accept it in payment of 
debts.72 Heath, on receiving notice of the resolution, notified 
Burgoyne at once that their plans for the partial payment of the 
debt in the continental currency could not be carried out.” 
Burgoyne felt this to be very unjust because of the depreciation 
of the paper currency.” Howe also remonstrated against the 
order but received no satisfaction. This question of accounts 
became involved in Burgoyne’s release, for he had applied to 
Congress for permission to go to England on parole, giving as 
his reasons his ill health, and his desire to straighten out his 
financial and military affairs there.” He desired to vindicate 
his honor before Parliament, as a general in charge of a captured 
army.77 In March 1778, he received permission from Congress 
to return to England’? but was informed by Heath that the 
accounts must be settled before his release.7° At the same time, 
the right to pay part of the debt in provisions was granted.®° 
Plans were immediately made for doing this and an agreement 
reached on April 2, 1778. Heath’s records show that Burgoyne 
was to pay $96,521 in gold and silver for provisioning the German 
troops up to March 30th and to pay the accounts of General Glover 
for the expenses of the march to Boston from Saratoga. He was 
given twenty days to get provisions from Rhode Island and 
forty for those which had to come from New York.*! Burgoyne 
was to proceed to Rhode Island accompaned by some of Heath’s 
officers, leaving a box of gold with Heath as a pledge for the pro- 
visions that were to come after his departure for England,® and 
the money not forfeited, was to be turned over to General Phillips.® 
Burgoyne’s parole demanded his word of honor not to give any 
intelligence abroad that might injure the American cause and 
his promise to return when his parole was up if the Convention 
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troops were not exchanged by that time. On April 5th, Burgoyne 
set sail for Newport, Rhode Island, from which port he was to 
sail for England.** Washington was in sympathy with his release 
at this time, when the American army had not been reduced to 
such dire straits as it later was, for Burgoyne’s report in Parli- 
ament of the condition of the American army would be based on 
the army as he had seen it in the Battle of Saratoga, and not as it 
later became.*® There is much evidence to show that the plans 
for the payment of the accounts owed at the time of the general’s 
departure were carried out in good faith altho there was constant 
bickering between Heath and Phillips, who was second in command 
under Burgoyne, for payment of later accounts.®? 

After Burgoyne’s departure, Phillips was not as successful 
as his superior officer had been in cooperating with Heath. He 
asked Heath to allow him to deal with all infractions among his 
men and this request Heath would not grant. Phillips then 
refused to have any of his men brot before the American Court 
of Inquiry. This and the shooting of another British officer 
for attempting to pass contrary to orders* and Phillips’ caustic 
and insolent letters to Heath, caused the latter at first to threaten 
and then to carry out his threat by narrowing the limits of Phillips’ 
parole, confining him to his house and garden and the road between 
that and the barracks. Thus Phillips remained a prisoner under 
arrest until his departure from Boston.” 

When the troops arrived in Boston, it was expected by both 
the British and the Americans that they would embark for England 
at once. Transports were to come up from New York to Boston 
and from there they would sail for England.” In January 1778 
it was reported to Congress that in order to facilitate their sailing, 
the British were trying to change the point of embarkation from 
Boston to Long Island or Rhode Island,” where they had available 
- for the voyage, twenty-six transports.” Washington immediately 
protested against any alteration and he wrote Congress that if 
the embarkation were confined to Boston, it probably would not 
take place until spring and both he and Gates felt that it would 
be advantageous to detain the troops, even tho it might be an 
infraction of the Convention, for their arrival in England would 
only release an army on duty there for service in America.** On 
January 8, 1778, Congress suspended the embarkation of the 
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troops. They gave as their reasons for this resolution the refusal 
by Burgoyne to give descriptive lists of his army which Congress 
had demanded, his declaration in a letter to Gates that the 
public faith had been broken when satisfactory quarters for his 
men were not ready upon their arrival in Boston,” the suspicion 
that some of the cartouche boxes, accoutrements, arms and colors 
had not been turned over to the Americans at Saratoga,%* the 
attempt of the British to alter the point of embarkation,®® and 
because an inadequate number of vessels and an insufficient 
amount of provender had been sent for a voyage to Europe, giving 
Heath reason to suspect the British of not intending to take the 
men to England.!°° Any vessels which arrived in Boston for the 
voyage were to be turned away and Congress ordered the guard 
over the troops increased!" because Washington felt that the 
suspension of embarkation would cause the British to consider 
themselves released from the other terms of the Convention and 
at liberty to make an attempt to escape.” 

Of course when it was known that the troops were not to sail, 
the people of Boston began to urge their removal from the vicin- 
ity,’ and since Congress had previously voted that they might 
be scattered,! in April 1778, some were marched out to Rutland 
in Worchester County, Massachusetts.% In June another 
regiment was sent there along with some prisoners from the 
guard ship.1% According to one of the Germans, the name given 
their new quarters was “‘Siberia.’”!°7 Phillips, as was to be expected, 
complained to Heath about the move because he had not been 
consulted, and as in Boston, there were complaints about un- 
satisfactory quarters and treatment.’ On April 10, 1778 two 
thousand pounds were voted by the state for temporary barracks 
in Rutland. The troops there were largely British, it being 
the plan to leave the Hessians in Boston.¥® Because of the 
difficulties in getting provisions and because of the danger of a 
rescue of the troops by the British at Newport, it was decided 
to move the army to Virginia, and in November 17 78, they were 
ordered to put themselves in readiness to march to Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

It seems queer that November should have been the month 
chosen for the long and difficult march to Virginia. The troops 
had been in Massachusetts for a year, and as early as in January, 
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the removal of the troops to the south had been discussed and 
permission for it granted by Congress!” so it isn’t strange that 
some of them, according to Thomas Jefferson, felt that they were 
put on the road in winter either just to annoy them or to destroy 
them.43 Their march took them through Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland.14 One of the Germans 
with Madame Riedesel described the march in his dairy. He said 
that it was cold, rainy and snowy much of the time, that they 
lacked straw for beds and that the men were weakened by their 
previous privations."° Madame Riedesel said that they lacked 
food at times because the natives refused to give or sell them 
anything."® The militia of each state through which the troops 
passed were supposed to guard the march. Difficulty was had 
in getting a sufficient supply of militiamen, and the Pennsylvania 
farmers, because they were behind in their work, requested the 
New York militia to continue their escort through Pennsyl- 
yania.7 Colonel Bland of Virginia was put in charge of the 
plans for the march"® and he complimented Phillips on the conduct 
of his troops.¥9 According to Madame Riedesel, they were on the 
road twelve weeks, arriving at Albemarle County in Virginia - 
about the middle of February 1779.29 Just as when they arrived 
in Boston, the barracks there were not ready and one British 
officer wrote that Virginia was the scene of misery and confusion 
when they arrived; the inhabitants had to be begged to lodge 
them and what huts they were given were filled with snow.'”1 
In addition to the barracks provided for them, the men became 
interested in building additional ones for themselves,™ and in- 
a letter to Governor Patrick Henry in March 1779, Jefferson 
described the environs of the barracks as delightful: the ground 
had been cleared off and gardens laid out, each one fenced in. 
He declared that General Riedesel had spent more than two 
hundred pounds in garden seeds and the gardens and poultry 
yards made the men seem more like farmers than prisoners-of- 
war. He thought that they seemed very happy and contented 
in their situation.”* 

The men must have felt by this time that their stay was to be 
more than temporary. One account tells of their building a church 
for themselves.2%4 Social festivities among them were sanctioned 
and they were given a hundred mile circuit under parole.’ 
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Madame Riedesel said that they wanted for nothing and that 
only the heat and the fear of rattlesnakes bothered them.!6 
She does mention the lack of hard money though, and evidently 
the English were slow in sending the pay of the army.’ Jefferson 
felt that the fact that there were only four deaths among the 
troops by March 1779, (two children under three and two men 
by apoplexy) was a strong indication that the troops were receiving 
good and kindly treatment."* After the first troublesome days, 
the only complaint made was that of a shipment of spoiled meat 
which had been sold the troops and that was not considered 
intentional.”° Bland was put in charge of the troops and Phillips 
was very much pleased with the appointment.!%° 

There is little evidence to show that there was as much disorder 
and difficulty in handling the troops in Virginia as in Boston,1*! 
and Phillips testified to their good treatment by the Americans.1* 
That some were dissatisfied with the long imprisonment is shown 
in the increasing number of desertions'* and Washington’s repeated 
warnings against their enlistment in the American army.\4 
There is one record that about four hundred deserted within a 
fortnight and Bland felt that that was planned by the officers.1%5 
Phillips attitude of knowing nothing about the desertions"* and 
of declaring that desertion was not an infraction of the Convention, 
leads one to suppose that he was making no very desperate effort 
to prevent it.37 Colonel James Wood, successor to Bland in 
charge of the troops was ordered to increase the guards over 
them and to decrease their provisions to prisoner-of-war rations.138 

As early as March 1779, a matter of weeks after their arrival 
in Virginia, rumours were circulated that they were soon to be 
moved, either farther inland or to some other state, because of 
the difficulty of obtaining provisions for them in Virginia.19 
Jefferson thought that this would be a great breach of public 
faith, would show great carelessness on the part of those who had 
planned their coming to Virginia and pointed out economic 
advantages of having them in Virginia, saying that their presence 
there, and the money which they were spending within the state, 
was making the state very prosperous.“ Since Congress had 
left the decision of their removal to the Governor and Council 
of the state, Jefferson was appealing to Henry to allow them to 
remain.’! In May of the same year word reached Congress that 
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a British fleet had sailed from New York which might be for the 
purpose of rescuing the Convention troops and at that time 
Washington suggested that they be separated or removed from 
Virginia.” 

They evidently were not moved at this time nor did the danger 
from the fleet materialize, for in September 1779 Congress sent 
an alarm to Virginia, saying that a part of the British army had 
embarked from New York, and urging an increase in guards over 
the twenty-eight hundred men in Virginia at that time. They 
suggested to the Virginia authorities also, that a separation of 
the men would only increase the opportunity for desertion and 
heighten the expense of their maintenance.“ However, they 
did not forbid their removal to another state and Phillips, fearing 
this, expressed his disapproval of the possibility at once, saying 
that the British had gone to great expense and effort in making 
their barracks more habitable and that if anyone were moved, 
it should be the German troops. In this, he was not taking into 
consideration the fact that the mercenaries too, had put time and 
money into their quarters. 

It was not until June 15, 1780, that definite plans were made 
for their removal and this time it was because Virginia was being 
invaded by a British army.“* Permission to move them was 
granted by the Virginia Assembly and Governor Jefferson was 
empowered to use his own discretion in disposing of the troops.'47 

It was decided that Maryland should receive them.“* Maryland 
was not enthusiastic about this and would hold out no hopes 
that they would be well-fed unless Virginia supplied at least 
half the rations,“® a measure of which Congress approved. 
Jefferson felt that their removal was now imperative for three 
reasons: that because of so many desertions among them, the 
invading army was being reinforced by the troops; that in case 
there was an attempt to rescue them, the people of Virginia could 
not be depended upon to prevent it, either because of disaffection 
or lack of arms; and lastly because Virginia needed the militia 
that was on guard over the troops, as protection against the 
invasion.“! Washington agreed with this and an order for their 
removal to Fort Frederick in Maryland, was given, the British 
to be moved first, according to Jefferson because from them came 
the gravest danger of desertion. The Germans, who showed 
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little disposition to desert to the enemy,'* were to be kept on for 
a time at Albemarle, Virginia, because there was not sufficient 
food and quarters for them at Fort Frederick.’ 

With the removal of a part of these troops to Maryland, the 
peregrinations of these men and those left behind, did not cease. 
One record by a German officer tells of their being in Staunton, 
Virginia, across the Blue Ridge Mountains in June 1779.%8 A 
year and a half later Governor Jefferson suddenly ordered the 
Conventionists who were left in Virginia to be moved across the 
Mountains, without giving them enough time even, to pack their 
baggage, because of suspicion that they planned to cooperate 
with the invading British forces.°’ Evidently, what to do with 
the troops during the crisis, was puzzling those in charge of them, 
for in February 1781 Colonel Wood suggested to the Virginia 
authorities that they be placed in vacant houses between Win- 
chester, Martinsburg and the Warm Springs¥® and Congress 
ordered the Board of War to move them out of Virginia to a more 
northerly state.“? To this command, the Board of War had to 
reply that removal was impossible because of lack of funds, and 
that if they were moved, Virginia and Maryland would have to 
finance it. The report also urged that a permanent place be 
found for the prisoners, with proper guards and supplies, because 
the lack of food had necessitated sending the troops out into the 
countryside for forage and it was adding to the number of de- 
sertions.1® 

In March 1781 Congress ordered the removal of the British 
prisoners to Yorktown and the Germans to Lancastertown in 
Pennsylvania,! and the order went into effect immediately, 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania sharing the expenses.!® 
On June 12, 1781, the troops were halted in Pennsylvania.!® 
Washington wrote the President of Congress, saying that an 
exchange of these troops was desirable but not yet advisable 
because the number of privates would be too valuable a re- 
inforcement of the British army.!# 

From this point on, the story of these prisoners must be told 
from very scanty records. That the number of men was greatly 
reduced by this time is shown by a comparison of the figures 
given at the time of the signing of the Convention with those 
taken at the time plans were made to remove them to Maryland. 
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The exact number of those in the surrendered army is not known,* 
but there is good reason to believe that there were more than 
five thousand.!® In November 1780, two years later, Colonel 
Wood reported the number of British as eight hundred and four, 
and in May of the same year, the number of Germans had beén 
given as fifteen hundred and three.! Burgoyne’s word in Parlia- 
ment on June 15, 1779, that the troops surrendered numbered 
only three thousand five hundred, cannot be depended upon 
because the previous month, he had declared the number to be 
only two thousand.!*7 We know that many had deserted and it 
cannot be shown that very determined efforts were made to 
prevent this. On March 17, 1781, the troops were officially made 
prisoners of war,!®8 and it is not unlikely that many of them had 
been included among other prisoners of war in cartels or exchanges. 
The Convention itself had provided for the possibility of an 
exchange of the men. In the spring of 1778, Washington had 
tried to negotiate a cartel but Congress had blocked the way 
with the demand that all debts be paid first, altho a few had 
probably been exchanged before this time.'®® In the fall of the 
same year, commissioners, to plan an exchange of these troops, 
were appointed and approved by both the British and the Ameri- 
cans.17° They met in December but were unable to come to any 
agreement because the Americans had been instructed to agree 
only upon an exchange according to equal rank as far as possible 
and the British were desirous of exchanging officers for privates.!7! 
According to the British commissioners they disagreed also on 
the exchange of Burgoyne, because the Americans wanted him 
exchanged as a commander-in-chief.!” Congress wanted the 
cartel confined to an exchange of officers, thereby leaving British 
privates in American hands, while the British wanted the ex- 
change of complete corps." In May 1779, an exchange of in- 
valids and their return to their homes was consummated.!% Plans 
for the exchange of the troops that were captured in action were 
*N. B. the last line—‘‘The exact number of those in the surrendered army 
is not known—.” 3 7 
There were no records at the University of Michigan, at the time this was 
written, (May 1926) which gave these figures. Since then, however, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Alexander J. Wall, Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, I have secured the figures, taken from the papers of General Horatio 
Gates. According to the papers, quoting from Mr. Wall’s letter of January 


10, 1927, there were ‘‘872 officers and 4,991 rank and file surrendered to the 
Americans. This includes the British, German and Canadian establishments.”’ 
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made in the spring of 1779 according to a German officer, but 
fell through in June.! Generals Phillips and Riedesel were sent 
to New York in September 1779 to arrange for their exchange 
but could not effect it for over a year, when on October 25, 1780, 
they were exchanged and General Phillips re-entered the British 
army with which he remained until his death on May 13, 1781, 
in Petersburg, Virginia.!7° 

While the British were urging an exchange of privates, Washing- 
ton was opposing it on the grounds that any of the American 
privates who were in the hands of the British, would, if exchanged, 
not augment his army because their terms of enlistment would 
have expired and they would go home instead of into the army 
again.177 

Negotiations for the exchange of officers continued and were 
completed for those on parole in New York and Great Britain, 
with the exception of General Burgoyne, whose exchange could 
not be agreed upon.!78 Washington refused to exchange a division 
of the Convention troops for some of his own officers, because 
he wanted the British to exchange Burgoyne for them.17”? In 
November 1780 an exchange of the Convention troops did take 
place, and hostages were mutually given that those exchanged 
should not bear arms until May 1781.1°° By February 17, 1781, 
about two-thirds of the Convention officers had been exchanged 
according to Washington.1!* 

Our only clue to the assumption that the remainder of the army 
was eventually included in exchanges, is Burgoyne’s speech in 
Parliament on December 17, 1781, in which he informed the House 
that he was the last and only one of the whole army that had 
surrendered at Saratoga who had not been included in an exchange 
of prisoners and restored to liberty. Washington was urging 
his exchange at this time, because of Burgoyne’s ill health and 
because his death while on parole would deprive the American 
army in exchanges, of 1040 privates or officers equivalent.1!*% 
Finally after much delay and negotiating, Washington was 
authorized to arrange for an exchange of Burgoyne in any way 
that he saw fit.!# Clinton agreed to his exchange for 1040 privates 
and then Parliament interfered and refused to ratify such an 
agreement.!% So Burgoyne remained a prisoner on parole in 
England, subject to recall to the United States at any time.!% 
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Thus, this army of approximately five thousand men, which 
was to have sailed as a unit from Boston in 1777, remained prisoners 
of war for four years, during which time they steadily decreased 
in number because of deaths and desertions, not strange when 
you consider the number of times they were put on the march 
through unfamiliar country, the insufficiency of guards over 
them, and the apathy of the Americans toward maintaining them. 
It is interesting to imagine that not a few of them, and especially 
the mercenaries, after deserting, settled down and became citizens 
of the country against which they had been fighting. 

According to Congress, on December 27, 1777, any one infringe- 
ment of the Convention would nullify all of it.187 Each side 
claimed the other to be guilty of the first infraction—Burgoyne 
claiming that the unsatisfactory quarters provided in Boston 
was a breach of the public faith,!** and Congress declaring that 
that very statement of Burgoyne’s was a serious infraction,1*? 
but claiming also that arms, accoutrements, public stores and 
regimental colors had been withheld at the time of the surrender.” 

That there was absolute breach of faith on both sides, we know. 
That the Americans, and especially Washington, were not eager 
to keep the terms of the Convention, we also know. It seems 
to be true that Burgoyne did secrete the regimental colors which 
were claimed to have been left in Canada.! It is true that they 
tried to change their point of embarkation” but since they did 
not conceal their desire to do so, it hardly seems to be an 
infraction of the terms of the Convention. All other accusations 
against the British have not been satisfactorily proved. It is 
said that Canadians who had been returned to Canada after the 
battle on condition of their not serving against the United States 
again, had been made to fight in the Canadian army.!*? Deserters 
were said to have been allowed to re-enlist..% On several occa- 
sions, both in Boston and in Virginia, it was thought that the 
British were attempting a rescue of the army but they never 
succeeded nor have we proof that they tried.1% Whether or not 
we consider Burgoyne’s refusal to give a descriptive list of his 
army! an infraction, depends upon the viewpoint. It was not 
called for in the text of the Convention!®”? and it was an after- 
thought on the part of Congress.1%8 
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Infractions by the Americans are more easily proved. The 
suspension of the embarkation was the most serious. Their 
removal to Virginia and subsequent removals to Maryland and 
Pennsylvania certainly seems to be a repudiation of the treaty.? 
The demand by Congress for the ratification of the Convention 
by the king, before they accepted the terms of it, was unquestion- 
ably a new wrinkle in military law. The demand that all 
accounts for provisions be paid in coin or provisions before em- 
barkation could take place was stretching the terms of the Con- 
vention to the limits of their interpretation.2“ The withholding 
of privates in exchanges,?" the separation of the men from the 
officers? and the poor quarters in Boston?%—all said to be in- 
fractions of the Convention—were probably unavoidable from 
the American standpoint. 

The British viewpoint of the matter was expressed by Burgoyne 
in Parliament in 1778 when he again maintained that the Con- 
vention expressly preserved an army for the service of the state, 
but that the army was lost by non-compliance with the treaty 
on the part of Congress, and that that violation of faith would 
be very difficult for Americans to justify.2% 

Washington never seemed very concerned about the Convention 
and the infractions of it by the Americans. As Commander-in- 
chief, his duty lay in bringing about an American victory, even 
though in so doing, he could not keep all the terms of a convention 
which was not the most practical one that could have been devised 
by a victorious general. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the Convention was un- 
fortunate from all standpoints. Had Gates had his wits about 
him at Saratoga, he could hardly have failed to see that he was 
signing a treaty which did not favor the victorious side at all 
and that many complications would arise in trying to carry out 
its terms. Had it been carried out, it would have meant no hard- 
ship for the British at all, and Burgoyne must have been basing 
his opinion of all American militarists on Gates, if he believed 
that the terms would be carried out to the letter and did not foresee 
the impossibilities in it for the Americans. The outcome of it 
shows that the privates of the captured army were the sufferers 
from it and that the Americans were the losers in that for four 
years they had to provide for the maintenance and guarding of 
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these troops, at a time when they were in sore need of every 
resource of the country, both men and supplies, for a favor- 
able outcome to the Revolution. 
JANET BEROTH, 245 Grandview Terrace, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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James Gootp Cutter, former Mayor of Rochester, prominent 
business man, banker, and philanthropist, and widely known for 
the development of the Mail Chute, died at his home in Rochester, 
April 21, 1927, following an illness of several weeks with heart 
disease. For many years he had been active in public affairs of 
every nature in the city, but recently had been forced by the 
state of his health to curtail his activities. 

Mr. Cutler was born in Albany, April 24, 1848, the son of John 
N. and Mary E. (Goold) Cutler, and was of English-Dutch 
ancestry. As a boy he worked in a carriage factory owned by 
his grandfather, and in his later years he was as proud of his ability 
as a carriage painter as he was of anything else he had accom- 
plished. After his graduation from the Albany Boy’s Academy, 
in 1869 he began the study of architecture in the office of Nichols 
& Brown in Albany. In 1872 he moved to Rochester and a few 
years later opened his own office which he maintained until 1884, 
achieving an enviable reputation as the architect of many of 
Rochester’s prominent buildings. 

During these years, Mr. Cutler saw the need of a device that 
would transfer mail with ease and rapidity in large buildings, and 
the Cutler mail chute, an invention for the reception of mail 
on every floor of the largest building, resulted from his study of 
the problem. It is this invention which has carried his name all 
over the world, for buildings have been equipped with these mail 
chutes in South Africa, India, Australia, England, Mexico, Cuba 
and Japan. In 1884, Mr. Cutler retired from practice as an 
architect and devoted his time to the development of the Cutler 
Mail Chute Company which built and installed the mail chutes. 

After definitely leaving the profession of architecture to enter 
the business world, his activities extended beyond the Cutler 
Mail Chute Co. of which he was president. He became Vice- 
President of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank of Rochester and later 
President, which office he held for twelve years. In 1924 he 
became Chairman of the bank’s board. For more than twenty 
years he was a trustee of the Rochester Savings Bank. In 1895 
Governor Levi P. Morton appointed him a member of the White 
Charter Commission which drafted a uniform charter for second- 
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class cities of the state. In 1896 and 1916, Mr. Cutler was Presi- 
dential-elector, carrying the State’s electoral vote to Washing- 
ton. In 1897 he was consulting architect for State Capitol 
buildings. He became Commissioner of Public Safety for Roch-. 
ester in 1900, and from 1903 to 1907 was Mayor, being elected 
twice on the Republican ticket. While holding this office, he 
aroused state-wide attention when he suggested the creation of 
a municipal office of Commissioner of Public Utilities, charged 
with the supervision and control of the service furnished by 
corporations. He explained that he did not advocate municipal 
ownership but strict municipal control. As Mayor he forced 
improved street car service and improved gas service and rates. 

Another of his activities was the establishment of the James G. 
Cutler Foundation at the University of Rochester, which annually — 
brings to the city a man of national prominence to speak on some 
subject connected with the United States Constitution. In 1926 
Mr. Cutler endowed a professorship in government and citizen- 
ship at the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., 
in honor of John Marshall. 

Mr. Cutler had served as President of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, Director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and Chairman of its Executive Committee; Trustee 
of Rochester University and of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and Director of the Community Chest. He always had been 
active in work looking toward the improvement of the city’s 
appearance, and for years he was president of the Municipal 
Art Commission and the City Planning Advisory Board. He 
was an honorary member of the American Institute of Architects, 
president of the Western New York Architects’ Association for 
three years; and a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, Sons 
of the American Revolution, American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, New York Architectural League, National Arts 
Club, Republican Club, Genesee Valley and Rochester Couey. 
Clubs. He was an Episcopalian. 

On September 27, 1871, Mr. Cutler married Miss Anna K. 
Abbey of Kingston, N. Y., who died in 1924. 

“His interest in the welfare of the community never flagged. 
To render service was his great desire and he served most usefully. 
He was a patriot in the best sense of the word.” 
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“There is something of the finest type of the public spirit of 
the American business man in Mr. Cutler’s record. He not only 
achieved success in the world of commerce and finance, but he 
had a broad comprehension of public questions and was ever 
ready to express and support his convictions where they could be 
useful in the service of his fellow citizens. He was a careful and 
clear thinker and no one ever stood in doubt as to his position 
on any question brought to him for consideration. For this 
quality alone he merited and won the confidence of every man 
who believes in courage and honesty in business and public life.” 

“He was one of Rochester’s most useful citizens, and he left 
the city far better than he found it. His devotion to the public 
service, his high integrity, his farseeing vision, commanding 
ability, and his patriotic efforts in many directions made him an 
outstanding figure not only in Rochester, but throughout the 
land.” 

“His strong convictions on public questions, his ability in his 
profession and as a business man, did not detract from hischarm 
in social intercourse. His engaging personality was the delight 
of those who knew him intimately.” 

‘Fortunately his good works follow him and his influence with 
future generations will be permanent. Such men are the saving 
element in a democracy.” 


Rev. Henry DuBois Mutrorp, D.D., died at his home in 
Claverack, N. Y., May 3, 1927, in the 68th year of his age. He 
had been in failing health for some time. 

Mr. Mulford ws born in Livingston, Columbia County, N. Wer 
September 27, 1859. He graduated from Rutgers in 1881, and 
from New Brunswick in 1885. His first charge was at Six Mile, 
Run, N. J., the Franklin Park Church. In 1889 he was called 
to the First Church of Syracuse, N. Y., where his most influential 
pastoral work was done. He remained there until 1897, when 
he accepted the appointment of Professor of English and Liter- 
ature in Rutgers College, continuing until 1911, when he resigned. 
Two years later, in 1913, he became pastor of Upper Red Hook, 
N. Y., remaining until 1918. This was his last pastorate, although 
he supplied Greenport, N. Y., Church in 1919 and ’20. Since then 
he has lived at Claverack. 
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Frep McNaucutTon died at his home in Fort Edward, N. Y., 
on May 6, 1927, following an illness of many months. Possessed 
of a gentle and pleasing personality, he made many friends and 
always retained them, and his death was a severe loss to the 
village. 

Mr. McNaughton was born September 27, 1853, at Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., the son of Malcom and Phoebe McNaughton. He 
was educated in the public schools of Schuylerville and began his 
business career as a clerk in the National Bank in that village. 
After filling the position of teller, he resigned and entered into 
the brokerage business in New York, handling grain and produce. 
A little later he moved to Fort Edward and became actively 
engaged in business pursuits, retiring only a few years ago. 

He was active in the Fort Edward Business Men’s Association 
a number of years ago and took a keen interest in all things 
leading to a better and greater Fort Edward. He was a member 
of the Home Lodge, 398, F. and A. M. of Northumberland, and 
the Royal Arcanum. He was one of the organizers of the Fort 
Edward Club and was responsible for many prominent business 
men gathering there from various parts of the state on business 
matters pertaining to the village. He was a member of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church and for many years held office there. 

Mr. McNaughton was married in 1884 to Julia M. Finne of 
Middlesex, Vt. Besides his wife, he is survived by one son, Dr. 
Wallace McNaughton of Detroit, Mich., one daughter, Mrs. P. P. 
Tillinghast, who with her family, has resided in London, England, 
during the past year; one brother, S. J. McNaughton of Ton- 
ganoxie, Kansas; and one sister, Mrs. K. B. Mowry, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


GrorRGE PRENTICE Bristot, L.H.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek at Cornell University, died at his home in Ithaca on 
May 16, 1927. He had been in failing health for some years. 

Professor Bristol was born June 21, 1856, at Clinton, N. Y.., 
the son of Henry Platt and Martha (Fake) Bristol. He graduated 
from Hamilton College with the degree of A.B. in 1876, and 
received the degree of A.M. from the same institution in 1883, 
and in 1921, his Alma Mater conferred on him the honorary degree 
of:L.H.D. He possessed an inheritance of long and intimate 
connection with Hamilton College. His great-great-uncle, Eli 
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Bristol, and his great-grandfather, Joel Bristol, were among the 
seven signers of the original petition of November 1, 1792, for 
the charter of the Academy. Eli Bristol was a member with 
Alexander Hamilton on the Board of Trustees of the Academy, 
and Joel was trustee of the College from its foundation in 1812 
until 1827. His grandfather, George Bristol, was valedictorian 
of the class of 1815 and succeeded his father on the Board of 
Trustees. His father, Henry Platt Bristol, was valedictorian 
of the class of 1846, served for a time as a tutor of the college 
and for many years was head of the preparatory department. 

After graduating from Hamilton College, George P. Bristol 
was professor of Latin and Greek at Delaware Literary Academy, 
Franklin, N. Y., and then for some time did graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins University, and the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. From 1882 to 1888 he was Professor of Greek and 
German at Hamilton, going from there to Cornell as Associate 
Professor of Greek. In 1890 he was made Professor of Greek, 
which position he held until his retirement in 1921, when he 
became Professor Emeritus of Greek. 

From 1906 to 1920, Prof. Bristol was director of the summer 
session at Cornell University, and the success of the summer 
session has been due in no small measure to the untiring energy 
and devotion which he put into his directorship, and to his broad 
sympathy with general educational problems. For many years 
he was closely connected with the work of the New York State 
Educational Department and was made president of the New 
York Teachers Retirement Board in 1911, which important 
position he held until his death. 

In 1916 when Dr. M. Woolsey Stryker retired from the Presi- 
dency of Hamilton College, Prof. Bristol was the unanimous 
choice of the trustees and also of the alumni of the college, to 
fill the vacancy, and the Presidency was offered to him. After 
careful thought and consideration, partly because he was not in 
robust health and partly because he believed that a younger man 
should be chosen, he decided it would be best to decline the 
honor even though his heart had always been in Hamilton and 
he was deeply interested in the college. 

Prof. Bristol was not only a sound scholar but a very inspiring 
teacher, and his interest in educational matters extended far 
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beyond his own specialty. For many years he was active in the 
affairs of the University, particularly in connection with the 
relations of the University to the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Public School system. 

Among his publications are The Selected Orations of Lysias, 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, and Teaching of Greek 
and Latin in Secondary Schools. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and of Sigma Phi fraternity. For many years he was 
active in the political affairs of the state anda leader in the local 
Democratic organization. He was a member of the Episcopal 
Church. 

On July 16, 1880, while in Germany, he married Miss Lucie 
E. Raymond, of Franklin, N. Y., who survives him. He also 
leaves one brother, William M. Bristol, New York. 

In 1921 at the time when Hamilton College conferred on Prof. 
Bristol the degree of L.H.D., President Ferry said—‘‘A scholar 
of rare culture, author whose work contributes understanding 
and inspiration to the tasks of teacher and pupil, accepted leader 
in all that concerns the relation of the school to the college, for 
more than thirty years eminent as professor and administrator 
in Cornell University, most trusted of counsellors to his Alma 
Mater in every time of need, George Prentice Bristol has long 
been worthy of the honor which the College now bestows.”’ 


Lewis A. TaTE, one of the most widely known and highly 
respected residents of Gloversville, passed away at his home in 
that city on May 28, 1927. He had been in ill health for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Tate was born in New York City on Aug. 19, 1848; the 
son of Thomas and Margaret T. Tate. He went to Gloversville 
in early manhood, and for many years was prominently identified 
with the business, civic and religious welfare of the community. 

His first business activities were in the field of glove salesman- 
ship. Later he established a manufacturing business of his own, 
after which he became associated with Daniel Hays in the same 
line of endeavor. Following the death of Mr. Hays and the 
re-organization of the business, he became identified with the 
Daniel Hays Company, of which he was vice-president at the 
time of his death. 
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In the midst of the demands of a successful business career, 
Mr. Tate found time for the manifestation of an interest in com- 
munity affairs. For many years he was one of the directors of 
the Gloversville Free Library. He was an enthusiastic promoter 
of a movement to supply local school buildings with the American 
flag and was a pioneer in securing funds for this purpose. He was 
a member of the Masonic fraternity for more than fifty years 
and had been honored by the local lodge, No. 429 F. and A.M., 
in a manner befitting the case of those who have achieved such 
a record. He had a capacity for making friends and the circle 
of his friendship was constantly widening. 

Mr. Tate was a member and for many years a trustee of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Gloversville, and was also 
chairman of the Music Committee, member of the church choir, 
and for a long time was the capable leader of the singing in the 
mid-week service. His interest in the work of the church was 
one of the marked features of his life, even when ill health made 
impossible the activities of former years. 

On October 30, 1879, Mr. Tate was married to Miss Ida Hays, 
only daughter of Hon. Daniel Hays. He is survived by his wife; 
two daughters—Mrs. William H. Leavenworth of Akron, Ohio, 
and Mrs. James W. Green, Jr. of Gloversville; one son, D. Hays 
Tate of Gloversville. 


CHARLES H. BRouGHTON passed away at his home in Rome, 
N. Y., on January 2, 1927. He was born at Whitehall, N. Y. on 
July 16, 1857, the son of James Russell and Susan K. (Marshall) 
Broughton, and was one of seven children. His great grandmother 
Marshall, in the early emigration period from the eastern states, 
rode on horseback from Connecticut to the Vermont wilds. 

Mr. Broughton was associated with his father in the drug 
business at Whitehall under the firm name of J. R. Broughton & 
Son, the pharmacy having been established by his father in 1847. 
A branch pharmacy was also conducted at Fort Ann. The son 
received his certificate as licensed pharmacist in New York State 
on December 1, 1884. After his father’s death, he continued the 
business at Whitehall until 1903, when he, with his family, re- 
moved to Rome, N. Y. He engaged in business with his brother, 
the late Albert J. Broughton, the firm being known as A. J. 
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Broughton & Brother, wholsale and retail druggists. In 1911 the 
firm was incorporated as the Broughton Drug Company. 

Mr. Broughton was a charter member and attended the first 
meeting of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association held 
at Utica in 1879. He was elected a life member of this Association 
in 1922. He held honorary membership in the Masonic Club of 
Rome, also the Zeba Grotto. He retained membership in Phoenix 
Lodge F. & A. M. in Whitehall throughout his life. 

He was a member of the Rome Chamber of Commerce and a 
director for three years, and was keenly interested in the com- 
mercial development of the city. He was a member also of the 
Rome Retail Druggists Association, and the Retail Merchants 
Association. He was eligible for memberhip in the Sons of the 
American Revolution but never affiliated with the organization. 
- In 1881 he was corporal in the Ninth Separate Company of the 
National Guard of the State of New York, receiving honorable 
discharge papers some years later. He was an active member of 
the Baptist Church. 

One of Mr. Broughton’s valued possessions was a dark polished 
cane with metal top constructed from the hull of the old English 
battleship Confidence sunk by Captain McDonough’s fleet in the 
battle of Lake Champlain in 1814. 

On October 12, 1880, Mr. Broughton married Cora A. Baldwin, 
daughter of Chandler and Mary A. (Cleveland) Baldwin. Mrs. 
Broughton died in 1925. Mr. Broughton is survived by one 
daughter, Miss Marion Amelia Broughton, and three sisters, 
Mrs. William H. Bennett of Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. E. A. Vary, 
of Rome, N. Y.; and Miss Caroline V. Broughton, of Boston, Mass. 
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Fort Stanwix (Fort Schuyler) and Oriskany. By JoHN ALBERT 
Scotr (Rome Sentinel Company, Rome, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 366.) 


The romantic story of the repulse of St. Leger’s British invasion 
of western New York in 1777 is here told for the first time in 
detailed chronological order fully from the sources. This book 
is the result of some years of patient research in the written 
archives of the State and a careful study of the printed materials. 
The author has had no thesis to prove, no prejudice to vindicate 
and no hobby to exploit. His sole objective has been to arrive 
at the truth in the midst of a mass of conflicting data and ill- 
founded assertions. So far as possible he has allowed the con- 
temporary evidence to tell the thrilling story. His own expla- 
nations and interpretations are judicial but written in a fascinat- 
ing style thus enabling the amateur as well as the expert to read 
the narrative with enjoyment and profit. 

The first five chapters of the volume give the historical back- 
ground of the Burgoyne Campaign. Two chapters are devoted 
to the history of Fort Stanwix on the frontier before 1777. Six 
chapters describe St. Leger’s ascent of the St. Lawrence and his 
investment of Fort Stanwix. Two chapters tell about the fright- 
ful Battle of Oriskany in a temperate but realistic manner. The 
subsequent siege of the fort and St. Leger’s precipitate flight 
take four chapters. The last four chapters are in the nature of 
conclusions, one of which is devoted to a consideration of the 
sources bearing on the Fort Stanwix flag. A bibliography con- 
cludes the volume. 

This valuable history appears fortunately asa ‘‘Sesquicentennial 
_ Edition.” It will remain as the most valuable permanent product 
of the observance of the 150th anniversary of the defeat of St. 
Leger’s expedition. Every member of the New York State Histor- 
ical Association should own a copy of this book. It makes the 
Sesquicentennial more intelligible, and its usefulness will endure 
long after the observances fade into the background. 

Az CeF. 


Horace Greeley. By Don C. Seirz. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1927. Pp. 433.) 


289 
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This is a model biography of the founder of the New York 
Tribune, and one of the busiest, boldest and ablest editors in 
America. He climbed unaided to the eminent position he held 
in journalism, and no editor in the nation has had a wider or 
deeper influence on the nation. He wasin touch with every phase 
of life, fearlessly expressed opinion on current problems, and 
remains one of our greatest polemists. To the new generation 
of Americans the author seeks to tell what kind of a man he was, 
what things he accomplished, and how he did it. 

There is not a dull page in the book. Greeley moves, thinks 
and acts before the reader in such a manner that the career of 
the editor, moralist, propagandist, reformer, and politician stands 
out in striking relief. This mild-mannered, baby-faced, shrill- 
voiced, awkward man in neat but disheveled dress and Congress 
gaiters, with spectacles, white felt hat, and silken whiskers be- 
comes fascinating in his ceasless activities as one follows him 
through his journalistic career, his activities on the slavery 
question, his shrewd manipulations within the Republican party, 
his remarkable part in the Civil War, his relations with Seward, 
Lincoln and the great men of his day, his trips to Europe, his 
home life, and the last days of his unique career. America has 
produced but one Greeley. 

Born in New Hampshire, in 1811, at the age of 20, he went to 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, after having served as a printer’s 
apprentice on a paper at East Poultney, Vermont. Intermittent 
employment was found in newspaper work in Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lodi, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. Then with $25 in his pocket he headed 
for New York to begin his great career in this State in 1831. 
No more inspiring biography could be placed in the hands of our 
American boys and girls. Adults will read this life and the picture 
of the stirring times with keen enjoyment and intellectual profit. 

As ak 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early America. By RiIcHARDSON 
Wricut. (J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1927. Pp. 317.) 

Those students of American history who are weary of the 
record of political happenings and long for an account of the 
intimate social life of the past will read this book with the keenest 
enjoyment. Fourteen pages of bibliography show how extensivly 
the author has searched for information that is authentic and 
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yet varied and typical. The book deals with peddlers and shows 
their contributions to the growth of business and industry. It 
portrays in a fascinating way the life and activities of preachers, 
lawyers and doctors. It has a chapter on ‘The Artist as an 
Itinerant.”” It gives an account of the early players, the theater, 
the circus, bands of music, and acrobats. One reads ofantique 
dealers, apprentices, war profiteers, auction sales, Methodist 
bishops, ballads, balloon ascensions, the ‘‘Black Sabbath,”’ brass 
kettles, “Bull Whackers,”’ card-sharps, cider mills, circuit riders, 
colleges, Conestoga wagons, daguerrotypes, tramp dentists, 
fakers, fairs, fur traders, Gypsies, homespuns, hucksters, rat 
killers, whittlers, kidnapping, portrait modellers, Jew’s harps, 
peep shows, and literally hundreds of other interesting persons 
and customs, described in a witty and accurate manner. 
AACS is 


The History of the City of Ogdensburg. By Rt. Rev. P.S. GARAND 
(Published by Rev. Manuel J. Bellville, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
1927. Pp. 469.) 


In his history of the City of Ogdensburg, Monsigneur Garand 
has rendered a signal service, not only to Ogdensburg but to all 
that region of northern New York and south-eastern Canada, 
which was the battleground of the French and English of colonial 
days. The history is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with Rev. Father Picquet and his Indians, which takes about 
one-third of the book, and the second dealing with the settlement 
and development of Ogdensburg. 

Part Second is more local in its interest. It starts with the 
English occupation when its name was Oswegatchie, the period 
from 1760 to 1796, and then the summer of 1796 when Mr. Nathan 
‘Ford, Agent for Colonel Ogden, arrived at Oswegatchie and 
started the settlement which is now the thriving city of Ogdens- 
burg. In this section of the book there is one chapter on the 
Patriot War of 1837-1840 which very clearly explains one little- 
known episode in our border history, and another chapter is 
devoted to the Fenian movement of 1866. Of course the largest 
part of this section is taken up with the history of the many 
activities of the city, the religious societies, professions, industries, 
etc., the preparation of which must have meant an immense 
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amount of painstaking labor, and the value of which to the city 
of Ogdensburg is inestimable. 

It is Part First, however, which is of most interest to the general 
student of history, the section dealing with L’Abbe Picquet and 
La Presentation. It is evident from the text that Monsigneur 
Garand consulted many sources and made an exhaustive study 
of the subject but, after assimilating the story, he has told it 
in his own way. He has a gift of expression and the pen of an 
easy writer, and the result is as fascinating as a novel. The 
reader is not only carried back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but studies these happenings of colonial days from quite 
a different viewpoint than the one taken by the Yankee whose 
knowledge of history is largely from the British sources. 

L’Abbe Picquet was a most unusual character, and there never 
was a more sincere Christian and patriot than he. No one who 
reads these pages of Monsigneur Garand’s history can fail to be 
impressed with the wisdom and energy of this most remarkable 
man nor fail to marvel at the wonderful things he accomplished 
for his God and his King. 

It was the 21st of November, 1748, feast of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin in the temple, when Father Picquet first 
saw the site of the present city of Ogdensburg, so he called it 
La Presentation. Those were the days of the struggle for su- 
premacy between the French and British for the control of North 
America, and the site was chosen because of its strategic position. 
Champlain had made the Iroquois the enemies of France at 
Ticonderoga in 1609. It was Father Picquet who tried to over- 
come this disaster by winning back some of the Indians of this 
powerful Confederacy, and he was wonderfully successful. If 
it was Father Picquet and his well trained Indians who were 
largely the cause of Braddock’s defeat and later wrought havoc 
at Oswego and Lake George, even we who are descended from 
those who suffered have to admire his almost superhuman skill 
and endurance and his devotion to his earthly, but above all to 
his Heavenly King. 

The book is illustrated with 48 well chosen illustrations. The 
preparation of a full index is a laborious task, but it adds so much 
to the usefulness of a book that it should had been included. 
Anyone who is interested in our colonial history should by all 
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means read these first 156 pages of The History of the City of 
Ogdensburg, by Rt. Rev. P. S. Garand, D.D., V.G. 
FREDERICK B. RICHARDS 


Early American Inns and Taverns. By E.isE LaTtHrop. 
(Robert M. McBride and Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 365.) 


A singular and unique narrative is this description of more 
than 1300 hostelries scattered all over the United States. The 
colonial taverns like the old meeting-houses were an important 
institution in the social life of colonial days, and they have never 
outgrown their usefulness. Naturally the taverns and inns of 
New York occupy a conspicuous narrative in the volume. The 
most important ones centered in New York City and are used 
to introduce the account. The early Dutch taverns are described, 
and these are followed by the English. A picture of Fraunces 
Tavern serves as a frontispiece for the volume. The taverns of 
New Rochelle, Rye, Scarsdale, White Plains, North Castle, 
Somers, Long Island, Staten Island, West Point, Newburg, 
Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Rhinecliff, Peekskill, Yonkers, King- 
ston, Albany, Johnstown, and points in Western New York come 
into the narrative. Almost 300 inns and taverns in New York 
are mentioned in the book. The bibliography is quite full but 
made up of secondary authorities. It is unfortunate that such 
a useful book does not have an index. The author might have 
incorporated some valuable chapters on the social, economic, and 
political significance of the inns and taverns. Although one 
feels after reading the volume that so much ground is covered 
that important details have necessarily been omitted nevertheless 
it is an informing presentation well worth doing. 


South Salem Soldiers and Sailors. By THEODORE LANGDON 
_ Van Norven. (Privately printed by the author at South Salem, 
N- Y., 1927, and on sale at the Horse and Hound. Pp. 172.) 

One always looks forward with pleasant anticipation to any 
book coming from the pen of Mr. Van Norden. Starting with 
the “Third French Colonial War” the author, after a prodigious 
amount of research, has given a biographical sketch of the life 
and service of all men who served their country in the various 
wars down to and including the World War. One is surprised 
to find listed 45 men who served in the Revolution from South 
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Salem and 9 more from nearby places. In the War of 1812 only 
4 went from South Salem. The Mexican War is not mentioned. 
The Civil War took 14 men from South Salem, and 75 from the 
town. There is no record for the Spanish American War. The 
World War summoned 23 from South Salem and 55 from the 
town. An appendix prints the commissions of officers, and a 
number of genealogical tables. A full name index concludes the 
volume. This book will be of great value to the historical student 
of that region and to genealogists. 


The Peacemakers of 1864. By Epwarp CHASE KIRKLAND. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 279.) 


In books on the Civil War, we have been so deluged with ac- 
counts of the causes, the military operations, and the results that 
a well written explanation of the efforts made to end the conflict in 
1864 will come as a relief. Mr. Kirkland’s monograph, based on 
an exhaustive study of the sources, is something of a surprising 
revelation. To New Yorkers this study is of interest because two 
New York journalists, Horace Greeley and Thurlow Weed, 
took the initiative in the drive for peace. How they operated, 
the steps they took, and the results of their activities are all set 
forth in a clear and authoritative manner. Horatio Seymour 
essayed the réle of peacemaker from a somewhat different 
angle. With Lincoln’s approval an informal peace conference 
was held at Niagara but failed to accomplish much. A second 
Conference at Hampton Roads looked more hopeful but it, too, 
came to naught, and the God of War brought peace. 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Edited by ADELAIDE 
L. Fries. (Published by The North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission as Vol. III, Raleigh, N. C., 1926. Pp. 977-1490.) 


Students of social and religious history will welcome this volume 
of records, ably edited, clearly printed, and followed by an index 
giving names as well as subjects. Part I gives the constitution 
of the Moravian Church. Part II covering 316 pages presents an 
intimate history of the Moravians for the years 1776, 1777, 1778 
and 1779, which contains considerable new political history, 
particularly about the Loyalists. Part III prints the Bagge 
Papers consisting of Revolutionary letters, accounts and docu- 
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ments. Part IV presents the liturgies and funeral chorals used by 
the Moravians. There are numerous references to Albany, New 
York City and to the State of New York. The statement is made 
that “‘ever since 1741,” there was a Brethren’s Congregation in 
New York City and that a church had been built there. 


A Short History of the American People. By R. G. CALDWELL. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1927. Volume II, Pp. 562.) 

This second volume continues the study of the social, religious, 
economic and political changes in the American people and covers 
the period from 1860 to 1921. Out of 562 pages 232 deal with 
the ‘‘Secession Movement,’ and the ‘‘New South.” The newer 
American “Industrial Revolution” for the period 1860 to 1890 is 
perhaps the best chapter in the book but could be made more 
impressive by some illuminating statistics. An entire chapter is 
devoted to churches since 1850. The World War is covered in a 
few pages as if it had little to do with America. The “Progressive 
Movement,” is treated with a sympathetic interpretation. On 
the whole the volume is a fresh interpretation of recent American 
History, and the part played by New York and New Yorkers is 
conspicuous. 


Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society, 1927. Edited by RoBERT 
J. Spence. (Published by The Pennsylvania Society, New York, 
1927. Pp. 140.) 

Since 1901 this Society has been issuing annually a Year Book 
of value. This well printed volume sets forth the purposes of the 
Society, terms of membership, and the activities during the year 
1926-7. The addresses delivered at the 28th Annual Festival 
held in New York City on April 20, 1926, are given in full. The 
Society has more than 1700 members. 


The Eye of Lucifer. By Frepericx F. Van pe Water. (D. 
Appleton Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 259.) 

Here is a romance of the New York State Troopers. An eccentric 
millionaire, with a penchant for collecting precious gems, is mur- 
dered. The State Troopers are called in to help the chief of police of 
a small up-state town unravel the mystery. Love, mystery, 
romance and action combine to make a thrilling story of modern 
life in the Empire State. 
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Andrew and Joseph Ellicott. By Dr. G. HuNTER BARTLETT. 
(Reprinted from Vol. XXVI of the Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society in 1922, with additions by the author. Pp. 64.) 

“To correct some popular errors and clear up some misunder- 
standings,” Dr. Bartlett has reprinted his monograph on the 
Ellicotts written a few years ago. Recent letters, and notes are 
included as sort of an appendix. Dr. Bartlett has thrown consider- 
able new light on these two pioneers and has made clear where 
the credit should be given for the plans of the cities of Washington, 
D. C., and Buffalo, N. Y. Only 100 copies of the reprint were 
issued. 


Advance and Retreat to Saratoga. By C. E. Bennett. (Pub- 
lished by Robson and Adee, Schenectady, 1927. Pp. 81.) 

This booklet is a collection in book form of a series of newspaper 
articles which Mr. Bennett has contributed to various journals 
during the past year. It is intended to be a popular account of the 
thrilling military incidents preceding the Battle of Saratoga and 
the surrender of Burgoyne. Consequently it deals primarily with 
the offensive against Quebec and the consequent retreat of the 
American forces. There are attractive illustrations and an original 
map, together with a handy index. It is hoped by the author that 
tourists to Canada may find it useful in pointing out places associ- 
ated with American history. The price of the book is $1. 


Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United States National 
Commandry. By Secretary General Major PELHAM St. GEORGE 
BissELL. (Printed by the Order, 1926. Pp. 45.) 

This neatly printed book gives the proceedings of the eleventh 
Triennial Convention of the Order held in Boston April 9-10, 
1926. It contains the various state commandries with their 
officers; prints the National Constitution; and shows the ac- 
tivities of the Order. 


Formal Opening of Federal Hall and Washington Headquarters *** 
at Philadelphia. (Published by the New York State Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, New York City, 1926.) 

After giving an account of the Commission’s activities this 
brochure presents the address of George Gordon Battle, chairman 
of the Commission, the addresses by Senator Warren T. Thayer, 
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Mrs. Rosalie S. Phillips and Rabbi Maurice Eisenberg. The 
names of the State honorary committee are also included. 


Correct Story of the Romance of Nathan Hall and Alice Adams. 
By her GRreat-GRANDDAUGHTERS. (Privately printed, 1927. 
Po 12.) 


This pamphlet has been prepared and printed by the great 
granddaughters of Alice Adams in order to refute ‘‘an unwarranted 
attempt to break down a well-established fact of history.” It 
contains much material about Alice Adams. 


Tercentenary of Oil in America. By Lewis H. Tuornron. 
(Privately printed, 1927. Pp. 8.) This pamphlet tells the story 
of the discovery of oil near Cuba, N. Y., in 1627. 


Jamestown Centennial 1827-1927. By the Jamestown Centennial 
Commission, (Jamestown, N. Y. Pp. 50.) 


This valuable summary of the history of Jamestown for a 
hundred years was written cooperatively. Mayor Samuel A. 
Carlson wrote about ‘Our City;” Supt. Milton J. Fletcher about 
‘“Jamestown’s Centennial;’’ A. W. Anderson about “Historic 
Landmarks,’’ and so on. The centennial celebration was held on 
June 19-23, 1927. The booklet is well illustrated. 


Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston, Mass., announces the 
publication of a biography of Daniel Crosby Greene by his son 
Evarts B. Greene, under the title A New Englander in Japan. 


The Story of the Massacre of Cherry Valley 1778, by Mrs. 
William S. Little, a paper read before the Rochester Historical 
Society in 1890 and printed in pamphlet form, has come into 
general demand in connection with the Cherry Valley Sesqui- 
centennial this summer. 


Historical Fiction for high school pupils has been compiled by 
Hannah Logasa and published by the McKinley Publishing Co. of 
Philadelphia. 


As Bulletin 136 for 1927, the United State National Museum 
prints a Handbook *** of Musical Instruments written by FRANCES 
DENsMoRE. It includes excellent illustrations and a good index. 
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The Book of the Ulster County Pageant writtenby BrucE BENNETT, 
of 80 pages, contains a sketch of Ulster County history on which 
was based the pageant given under the auspices of the Ulster 
County Farm and Home Bureau on June 30, 1927. The names 
of participants appear in the booklet. Everett Fowler’s article 
on “Kingston, Past and Present,” is an excellent description of 
the growth of the city. 


The Minnesota Historical Society for 1927 has printed a Check 
List of Minnesota Public Documents from 1925 to 1927 compiled 
by Gertrude Kransnick and Jacob Hodnefield. 


Mr. Tuomas C. Cocxran of the University of Pennsylvania is 
writing a book on New York during the Confederation—an excellent 
subject for a contribution based on the sources. 


The Board of Regents has issued a reprint of the memorial 
adopted by the Regents on the death of Dr. Charles B.Alexander 
who died February 7, 1927; and also the addresses appreciative of 
the valuable services of Dr. Albert Vander Veer, who retired as 
Regent on March 31, 1927. 


Dutton has published the important collection of American 
Marriage Records before 1699 by W. M. CLEMENS. 


The History of Education of Girls in New York and New England 
1800-1870 by MartHa MacLear has been issued by the Howard 
University studies in History. 


The Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, D.C., announces that Dr. PauLtn has com- 
pleted his Adlas of the Historical Geography of the United States on 
which he has been working for several years. 


Prof. and Mrs. CHARLES A. BEARD are the joint authors of The 
Rise of American Civilization published in two volumes by Mac- 
millan. 


Prof. Davip S. Muzzy has issued through Ginn & Co., a History 
of the American People which differs from his textbook on The 
United States of America. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, A Review for 1926, by GEoRGE E. 
VincENT, New York, 1927, gives a history of the activities of the 
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Foundation for 1926 in the field medical and health work in which 
$9,742,000 was disbursed. 


The New York State Department of Education has issued a 
Syllabus for Elementary Schools in Geography, which supplies an 
excellent setting for local and State history. 


The Historical Society of Middletown and the Wallkill Precinct, 
under F. B. Williams, chairman, has printed A List of Sources and 
Published Works of Orange County History, 1927, which will be of 
great service to all students of Orange County. This example 
should be followed in every county in the State. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
PERSONAL 


The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Dr. James 
Sullivan, Vice-President of the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation on Commencement Day, June 13, 1927, at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


The trustees of Hamilton College have elected Mr. Edgar B. 
Graves assistant professor of History. He is a graduate of Haver- 
ford College and has done his graduate work at Harvard and in 
England. 


Professor Milledge L. Bonham Jr., of Hamilton College is 
teaching in the North Carolina College for women this summer. 


Mr. T. F. O’Connor, a graduate student in history at Syracuse 
University, is working out a dissertation on the history of toler- 
ation in colonial New York. 


Mr. Charles J. Dunlap, president of the Westchester County 
Historical Society has been honored by election to the position of 
county historian by the board of supervisors. He has outlined a 
constructive program of activities for the year. 


Mr. John P. Myers has been appointed a member of the Crown 
Point Reservation to represent the New York State Historical 
Association. 


Albert J. Beveridge, Senator from Indiana 1899-1911, died on 
April 27, 1927, at the age of 64. Among his numerous books on 
history his Life of John Marshall (1916, 1919) is the best. He was 
engaged in writing the life of Lincoln at the time of his death, and 
was also chairman of the committee to raise an endowment for 
the American Historical Association, to which the friends of history 
in New York State have contributed many thousands of dollars. 


Henry E. Huntington died on May 23, 1927, at the age of 77. 
He has built up and endowed a remarkable library on history at 
San Gabriel, California, which has been at the service of scholars all 
over the world. 
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The Pulitzer prize for $2,000 for the best book in 1926 was 
awarded by the Columbia School of Journalism to Professor 
Samuel F. Bemis for his Pinckney’s Treaty. 


Mr. Frank E. Brimmer has been secured to manage the publicity 
work connected with the observances of the 150th anniversaries of 
the defeat of the Burgoyne Campaign. Since his graduation from 
Syracuse University he has had wide experience in magazine work. 
He took his M. A. in history and has always been deeply interested 
in the history of the State of New York, his native commonwealth. 


Dr. Albert Vander Veer after 31 years of faithful service has 
retired from the Board of Regents. Dr. Vander Veer has long 
been interested in the preservation of the history of New York 
State and has taken an active part in every movement to save 
the sources and to educate the youth in a knowledge of the re- 
markable evolution of this commonwealth. 


Charles Altschul, who died April 26, 1927, was deeply interested 
in historical research and particularly in school text books on 
American History. 


On April 28, 1927, the Rome Sentinel reported, that Mrs. Delina 
Filkins celebrated her 112th birthday. She was born near Jordan- 
ville, N. Y., in 1815. 


Arthur P. Abbatt, author and historian, has been giving a public 
lecture to schools and colleges on ‘“‘Ancient America and its People.” 
Mr. Abbatt plans to publish a new popular history of Ancient 
America shortly. 


A group of prominent Americans headed by Major George 
Haven Putnam of New York City, have taken steps to establish a 
chair of American History in London University. The annual 
stipend for this professorship is $9,000. A committee of 100 was 
created to finance’ the enterprise. 


Miss Katherine Palmer, daughter of Peter S. Palmer, has pre- 
sented to the office of the State Historian a copy of the pamphlet 
on “Battle of Valcour on Lake Champlain. October 11, T1647 
which was written by her father. 


John Kennedy, one of the noblest educators of New York State, 
died at Greeley, Ia., on June 26, 1927. A full sketch of his life was 
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printed in the Batavia Times July 2, 1927. Professor Kennedy 
was for years associated with the Batavia School for the Blind. 


Mrs. Cinderella Thompson, a negress said to be 108 years old, 
died at Cobleskill on July 5, 1927. She was born a slave at Rich- 
mond Va., 1819. 


Mrs. Jane Squire Dean of Binghamton, N. Y., observed her 96th 
birthday on July 4, 1927. She was born in Matteawan in 1831 
and is one of the two living children of Revolutionary Soldiers in 
the State of New York. 


Mr. Nelson Green, author of the best history of the Mohawk 
Valley and editor of the Fort Plain Standard, has authenticated a 
list of 242 soldiers at the Battle of Oriskany, whose names will be 
added to those already on the Oriskany Monument which has now 
become the property of the State of New York. Mr. Green de- 
serves the hearty thanks of the people of this commonwealth for 
his tireless endeavors to preserve our history. 


Mrs. Julia W. Wickser has devoted the greater part of a year to 
the writing of the texts for the two major celebrations of the State 
program at Fort Stanwix and Oriskany on August 6, and at Sara- 
toga Battlefield on October 8. Mrs. Wickser’s wide experience and 
her extensive knowledge of New York History have enabled her to 
produce scenarios which are masterpieces. The State is fortunate 
in securing her services. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


At the 11th annual meeting of the Columbia County Historical 
Society, Dr. James S. Riggs delivered an address on, ‘“The Value of 
an Historical Society.”” Mrs. Charles James Come presided. 


On June 18, 1927, the Onondaga Chapter, Daughters of 1812, 
unveiled an appropriate historical marker at the Old Arsenal in 
“the Valley.” 


At its annual meeting on June 18, 1927, The Montgomery County 
Historical Society met at Fort Johnson to listen to an address by 
Mr. Peter Nelson, Assistant State Historian. 


On May 5, 1927, the Columbia County Historical Society met at 
Hillsdale, N. Y., and listened to an address by Dr. A. C. Flick, 
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State Historian, on ‘Why Columbia County History is Worth 
Preserving.” 


About 150 members of the Getman family held a reunion on 
June 29, 1927, at Ilion and listened to addresses by prominent 
members. The Waner family reunion met at Seebers Lane with 91 
members present. 


The Chemung County Historical Society cooperating with 
New York State and the local patriotic and civic bodies on July 4, 
1927, dedicated a historical marker commemorating the Treaty 
of Painted Post. Addresses were made by Hon. Walter Kennedy 
and Hon. Lewis Henry. A fine souvenir program was issued. 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Dutch Settlers Society of Albany, held Tuesday evening June 
7th, in the lecture room of The First Reformed Church. William 
V. D. P. Hannay, president, Mrs. J. Townsend Lansing, Ist vice- 
president, Dr. Edgar A. Vander Veer, 2nd vice-president, Mrs. 
Charlotte T. Luckhurst registrar, Miss Lucie D. Van Denburgh, 
treasurer, and George D. Van Hoesen, secretary. Dr. Charles K. 
Winne Jr., retiring president and Isaac Henry Vrooman Jr., were 
elected members of the executive committee for three years and 
two years, respectively. In his report of the year’s work, Dr. 
Winne reviewed the work of the society through the year books 
and tombstone and bible records. These will soon be available 
for general use. Each committee chairman made a three minute 
report of their committee’s activities. The Registrar, Mrs. Luck- 
hurst reported 18 new members, and a loss by death of 3, making 
a total present membership of 111. Mr. A. J. F. Van Laer, state 
archivest in recognition of his services to the society was elected 
to membership as consulting archivest. 


The Dutchess County Historical Society met in Poughkeepsie 
May 20, 1927, to elect officers and to hear an address by Peter 
Nelson, Assistant State Historian. The former officers were 
reelected—William Platt Adams, president, and Dr. J. Wilson 
Poucher, secretary. 


The staff of the Minnesota Historical Society are giving a series 
of public lectures on local and State History. 
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About 40 “D. and H. Veterans” and guests on June 17-18, 
1927, made their fourth annual educational pilgrimage. This 
year the visit took them to ‘Historic Shrines in New France,” 
where they saw Fort St. Frederic, Fort Amherst, Fort Ticonderoga, 
Mounts Defiance and Independence, the King’s Highway, the 
Black Watch Memorial and the Hancock House. Mr. S. F. 
Perry arranged the excursion. 


The Onondaga Historical Association observed Pioneer Day at 
Fort Brewerton on June 4, 1927. Historical addresses were given 
by Mr. J. E. Milton, Mr. George N. Cheney, and Mr. Oscar F. 
Soule. Mr. George G. Fryer presided. 


The Gen. John Swift Chapter of Daughters of 1812 of Newark, 
N. Y., on June 19, 1927, erected two historic markers at Sodus 
Point, N. Y. Mrs. Abram D. Smith presided. 


The Elmira Star Gazette for July 5, 1927, prints an account of 
the famous Treaty of Painted Post in 1791. 


The letters of Gulian C. Verplanck (1786-1870), numbering 
2,000, and a number of papers were presented to the New York 
Historical Society by Mr. Theodor M. Etting of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Verplanck was born and died in New York City. He devoted 
his life to literature and politics. Samuel V. Hoffman turned over 
to the Society 1165 manuscripts including 87 letters to and from 
Colonel John Trumbull (1783-1840). 


Major Howland Pell has given to the New York Historical 
Society a collection of land papers, 11 Bushrod Washington letters, 
and a flint lock used by Joseph Brant. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation of New York City offers 
$25,000 in prizes to young Americans between the ages of 20 and 35 
who before Oct. 1, 1927, submit, the best papers of not over 2,500 
words on “‘What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me.” 


The New England Society in the City of New York celebrated 
its 121st anniversary on Tuesday December 22, 1926. A booklet of 
123 pages gives a full account of the observance and of the ac- 
tivities of the Society. ; 


The City History Club of New York City has been conducting a 
series of historical lectures in the schools, arranging for the observ- 
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ance of patriotic anniversaries, giving historical excursions, and 
publishing valuable guides on local history. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has received an appropriation 
of $47,500 per annum for the next two years. 


The Albany Institute of History and Art is planning to construct 
a typical early Dutch room. Mr. R. Loring Dunn, curator of the 
Institute, went to Europe this spring and located a Dutch fireplace 
in Holland which will be placed in the Dutch room. 


In memory of Col. James Hammond who occupied the Ham- 
mond House and of his son Edgar Baldwin Lowerre killed in the 
World War, a flag pole and flag were presented to the Westchester 
County Historical Society at the Hammond House on June 11, 
1927. Addresses were made by military and civic representatives. 


The Kings County Historical Society met on May 31, 1927, to 
hear an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Picturesque and Progressive Japan.” 
Charles A. Ditmas is president and Frank M. Raynor, secretary. 


The Amsterdam Enterprise and News for April 27, 1927, con- 
tained a letter from Lieutenant L. F. Bellinger on ‘‘Early Pioneers’’ 
of the Mohawk Valley. 


On May 28, 1927, the Westchester County Historical Society 
conducted its Fifth Annual Historical Pilgrimage with a large 
attendance. Other societies are imitating Westchester in this 
stimulating work. 


The Montgomery County Historical Society’s trustees met in 
Amsterdam, May 16, 1927, to discuss plans for a new History 
Museum in connection with Fort Johnson. 


PUBLICATIONS, ARTICLES, MANUSCRIPTS 


The American Historical Review for July, 1927, prints an article 
on “Civilization in Transit” by Professor Dixon Ryan Fox which 
was given at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
ation at Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1926, and which should be read 
by every member of our Association. It explains how European 
Civilization was transferred from the Old World to the New, and 
_ how the process is still going on. 
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In this same Review Julius W. Pratt attributes the phrase, 
“Manifest Destiny,” to John L. O’Sullivan editor of the monthly 
Democratic Review and of the New York Morning News in 1845. 


Agricultural History is the title of a new quarterly by the Agri- 
cultural History Society. 


The “Battle of Fort Ann,” is the title of an article in the Kuicker- 
bocker Press, Albany, N. Y., for July 10, 1927. 


The Syracuse Post-Standard for July 9, 1927, printed an ex- 
cellent editorial on “‘Winning the First Governorship.” 


The Landmark, organ of the English-speaking Union, for June 
1927, announces that Mr. Allen French of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, has gone to England to search private houses 
for letters, diaries and documents throwing new light on the 
American Revolution. 


The Woman Republican for July, 1927, printed an illustrated 
article on New York’s Sesquicentennial. 


The Knickerbocker Press for May 22, 1927, contained a paper 
by F. P. Kimball on ‘‘Duelling Ended by Famous Albany Sermon. ”’ 


A letter of Governeur Morris written 123 years ago was quoted 
by former Assemblyman Eliot Tuckerman in a petition to the 
recent State Legislature of New York relative to the 18th Amend- 
ment. Time for March 28, 1927, speaks of Morris as ‘‘Aristocrat, 
rebel, descendant of sturdy Roundheads and men of law,” and 
asserts that he led the movement in New York for independence 
and helped draft the U.S. Constitution. In 1804 Morris, in a letter 
to Timothy Pickering asserted: ‘“‘That instrument was written by 
the fingers which write this letter.” James Madison wrote:” The 
finish given to the style and arrangement of the Constitution 
fairly belongs to the pen of Mr. Morris.” 


The Chautauqua County Historical Society held a meeting at the 
James Pendergast Library June 22, 1927 to hear several papers on 
the history of Jamestown, N. Y. 


State Service for December, 1927, presents an informing de- 
scription of ““The Old Gansevoort Mansion at Albany” by Mrs. 
Margaret M. Ten Eyck of Albany. The historic structure was 
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destroyed by fire, unfortunately, but those persons who are in- 
terested in the colonial buildings should read this excellent paper. 


“‘How Edison Discovered the Three Wire System,’ by Francis 
Jehl, appeared in The Edison Monthly for May, 1927. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for May 1927 has an interesting 
comment on the “Ulster County Gazette.” 


Time for May 30, 1927, reports the address made by Clarence 
Darrow at Lake Placid, N. Y., on the observance of the 127th 
anniversary of the birth of John Brown. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for March, 1927 
gives an illustrated article on ‘“‘A Bill for the Croton Reservoir,” 
dated 1842. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Westchester County Historical 
Society for April, 1927, is full of interesting items pertaining to that 
county. Clarence E. Leonard writes an article on ‘“Westchester 
County Genealogy.” 


The Bulletin to the Schools of the University of the State of New 
York for June 1, 1927 was a special flag day issue commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the resolution of June 14, 1777, which 
authorized the Stars and Stripes. The Bulletin has printed in 
each issue an article on ‘Local History of New York State.” 
The last number dealt with ‘“‘The First State Constitution.” 


An account of the unique career of Mary Jemison, “The White 
Woman of the Genesee,”’ comes from the facile pen of Charles D. 
Bean and appears in the Prattsburg Advertiser for April 22, 1927. 


_ The Delaware County Dairyman for June 17, 1927 printed a 
very full account of ‘‘Early Franklin,” by Mrs. A. OQ. Potter. 


The Pratisburgh (N. Y.) Advertiser dated June 3, 1927, prints 
one of Charles D. Bean’s happy articles based on travel and obser- 
vation entitled ‘‘Old Virginny.” 


The Knickerbocker Press for June 5, 1927 printed an air picture of 
Fort Amherst at Crown Point, N. Y. It is wrongly labeled “Fort 
Ticonderoga.”” This same newspaper is giving splendid publicity 
to the Sesquicentennial of the Defeat of the Burgoyne Campaign. 
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The Sunday edition is running a series of special articles on General 
Burgoyne and his activities in 1777. 


The Elmira Advertiser for February 11, 1927 presents an ex- 
cellent paper read by former Lieutenant Governor Lowmen before 
the Chemung County Historical Society on ‘‘Early Indian Treat- 
jes.” 


A “Tourist Guide with Road Maps to Points of Historic In- 
terest” has been issued by the enterprising Chamber of Commerce 
at Glens Falls. 


The Star of West Winfield, N. Y., for May 6, 1927, printed an 
article on ‘““Know New York State,” and has been running a series 
of articles on local history. 


The New York Museum Bulletin No. 273 for February, 1927, is 
devoted to astudy of ‘““The Mining and Quarry Industries of New 
York from 1919 to 1924,” by C. A. Hartnagel, Assistant State 
Geologist. 


The Bulletin No. 879 of the University of the State of New York, 
for July 1, 1927, contains an article by Dixon Ryan Fox on “The 
Yale Chronicles of America.” 


In The Edison Monthly for April, 1927, Francis Jehl describes 
“Novel Lighting Effects—1883.”’ 


The Socony Standard for June, 1927, runs an article on ‘“‘History 
in the Mohawk Valley,” from the pen of John B. Kennedy. 


The Cobbleskill Times on March 31, 1927, printed an interesting 
50th anniversary edition. 


The New York Times for May 19, 1927, reported a lecture 
given by Professor Van Tyne in London on the American Revo- 
lution in which he compared’ the military phases of each side. 


The D. A. R. Magazine for June, 1927, prints an interesting 
paper by Katharine Calvert Goodwin on the old West Point 
Hotel and its varied associations. 


The New Leader of New York City for March 19, 1927, pre- 


sented an article by James O’Neal on ‘‘The Fathers in Contro- 
versy.”” 
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The New England Historical and Genealogical Register for April, 
gives a biographical sketch of Nathan Hofheimer of New York 
City, of Isaac Sherwood Coffin of Brooklyn, and of Mrs. Henrietta 
Olive Littleton of Mamaroneck. 


The Auburn Seminary Record May 10, 1927, givesa necrology of 
the following: John Wilford Jacks born at Batavia 1845; Charles 
M. Bartholomey born at Augusta 1849; Robert McLeon born at 
Vernon Center 1846; David H. Craver born at Albany 1873; 
John G. Truair born at East Onondaga 1872; and Frederick A. 
Gates born at Albany 1871. 


The Geographical Review published by the American Geographic- 
al Society of New York for April, 1927, gives a discussion of ‘“The 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Waterway,” by Philip W. Henry. 


Current History for July, 1927, gives the best summarized 
account of the history of the Lindbergh flight from New York 
City to Paris on May 21, 1927. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Key for May, 1927, describes ‘“‘A Quarter 
Century at Columbia University,’’ under President Butler. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for April, 
1927 is, as usual, replete with valuable data on New York History. 
The policy of printing local town, county and cemetery records is 
commendable. The biographical sketches are well done. The 
book reviews are crisp and to the point. 


The Minute Man of the National S. A. R., for March 1927, gives 
a full account of the activities of the New York State chapters. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History for June, 1927, on page 408 
mentions ‘‘a steady stream of people’ from New York State to 
‘Wisconsin during the period from 1836 to 1848. 


The Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art for April, 
1927, announced a loan exhibition of over 300 American miniatures 


from 1720 to 1850. 


The Smith College Studies in History for July, 1926, printed from 
the Library of University College, London, a manuscript attack 
on the U.S. Senate sent by Jeremy Bentham to Andrew Jackson. 
C. W. Everett writes the introduction. 
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The Quarterly Magazine of the New Jersey Historical Society 
for July, 1927, on page 271 discusses the ‘‘Purchase of Manhattan 
Island,” and ‘The Controversy about Minuit.” 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine for April, 1927, 
contains two valuable articles which members of the Association 
should read, namely, ‘(Household Technology of the Western 
Frontier’ by John Geise and “The Romance of Local History,” by 
J. H. Bausman. 


The Vineland (N. J.) Historical Magazine for April, 1927, gives 
the ancestry of Cornelius and John J. Van Deusen, whose de- 
scendants are found mostly in the State of New York. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of The New York Historical Society for 
April, 1927, prints on the cover a good picture of The City Hotel in 
1830, and presents valuable articles on “The New York Athe- 
naeum,”’and‘‘The Furnishings of Richmond Hill in 1797’”"—the city 
home of Aaron Burr. A plan of Fort Herkheimer in 1758 appears 
on page 28, and the printing of a calendar of “Colonial Com- 
missions” in New York is continued for 1762-3. 


In Proceedings of New Jersey Historical Society for January, 
and April 1927, E. A. Jones continues a study of “The Loyalists of 
New Jersey in the Revolution.” 


The Washington Historical Quarterly for April, 1927, prints 
documents on ‘‘Washington Irving and Astoria.” 


The Minnesota Historical News for July, 1927, reports an in- 
creasing interest in local history and unusual activity on the part of 
county historical societies. 


MUSEUMS, HISTORIC MONUMENTS, REMAINS 


John Beverley Bostwick, owns a small book printed in Albany 
in 1811 and used as a certificate of membership in the Washington 
Benevolent Society of the Town of Amsterdam, and County of 
Montgomery instituted March 22, 1811. This booklet belonged 
to his great grandfather John Bostwick, who was a certified 
member of the Society of which Henry Bartlett was President and 
John P. Davis, Secretary. The dues were fifty cents a year and the 
initiation fee one dollar. The society’s object was the practice of 
“principles of morality, charity and brotherly love.” 
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A coin dated 1754 was recently unearthed at New Rochelle. 
It is the size of a silver dollar and bears the likeness of Louis XV 
and was probably owned by a French Huguenot. 


Plans are under way to excavate old Fort St. Frederic built in 
1731 at Crown Point by the French. The work will be done under 
the direction of an expert. 


Mrs. Edward Paddock of 271 Lark Street, Albany, N. Y., has 
presented to the State Division of Archives and History four 
documents of a business character belonging to her grandfather, 
Samuel Lewis. 


The First National Bank of Glens Falls has printed a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Colonel Ephraim Williams. 


A project has been launched to join the Touring Club of France to 
erect a chain of 240 memorial milestones along the Allied front in 
Belgium and France. About 120 have been placed thus far. 


Mr. Alexander White Jr., of Oyster Bay has bought the little 
old schoolhouse in which Walt Whitman taught school. It has 
been moved to a public site and will be refurnished as a Whitman 
Memorial Museum. 


Mrs. Le Grand Spicer of Troy, N. Y., has obtained a volume of 
the records of the Shakers at Niskayuna, the Shaker settlement 
near Albany. The records cover the period from March 18, 1841, 
to February 10, 1842, and tell of the visit of Mother Ann (in the 
spirit) on March 18. She also obtained a medical catalogue of 1833, 
and other documents. 


The Brooklyn Eagle for July 6, 1927, announces the discovery in 
Suffolk Co., L.I., of a Stars and Stripes flag which, it is alleged, was 
carried in 1775 by the Minute Men of that County. The appear- 
ance of documents to substantiate the claim will be awaited with 
interest. 

Stan V. Henkels of Philadelphia on April 21, 1927, sold at 


auction letters of Grover Cleveland, Milliard Fillmore, Grant, 
Greeley, Seward and Brockholst H. Livingston. 


A memorial exhibition of Thaddeus Kosciuszko was held from 
May 15 to June 11, 1927, at The Anderson Galleries in New York 
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City. The catalogue of exhibits contained a brief sketch of the 
eminent Polish-American hero. About 300 interesting items 
collected by Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Kahanowicz of Brooklyn, 
were displayed. 


The collection of 4,000 items on Negro literature made by 
Arthur A. Schomburg was presented to the New York Public 
Library by Dr. Frederic Keppel in behalf of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration which purchased it for $10,000. 


It is said that during the 18th century German Princes sold to 
England 296,166 soldiers and received the equivalent of $3,750,000. 
There was considerable wrangling about payments. 


On April 8, 1927, the Associated Press announced from New 
York City that a lock of Andrew Jackson’s hair would be sold on 
the auction block during the week of April 13. It is part of the col- 
lection of Andrew Jackson IV of Los Angeles. 


“The Cherry Valley Turnpike” is the title of a historical map 
and folder, very attractive in its general appearance, to awaken 
interest in the historic Cherry Valley. 


The Palisades Park is projecting a museum which will exhibit 
the native flora and fauna as well as historical materials. 


The curator of The State Historical Society of Colorado possesses 
the sword presented to Major Donald Frazer by Governor Marcy 
of New York in 1836, and has suggested that it might be returned, 
as a matter of courtesy, to this commonwealth. 


The Old Elephant Hotel of Somers, N. Y., has been purchased 
by the town to be used as a Community and Town House. 


The Rye Free Reading Room gave an exhibition of old maps of 
Rye and vicinity during the month of May. 


A movement is on foot to ‘preserve Merry Weather at Salem 
Center, N. Y.—the farm on which General Ulysses S. Grant 
spent many summers—as a permanent memorial. 


The death records of Revolutionary soldiers compiled from old 
newspapers by Janet McKay Cowing, of Seneca Falls, has been 


presented to the New York State Library by Mrs. Charles White 
Nash. 
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The National Postoffice Department has issued a commemora- 
tive Burgoyne Surrender Stamp. It is of the two cent denomin- 
ation. In the center appears Trumbull’s famous painting of 
Burgoyne’s Surrender at Saratoga. The dates 1777, and 1927, 
are placed in the upper corners. Around the border are printed 
the words Oriskany, Fort Stanwix, Bennington and Saratoga. The 
stamps were placed on sale prior to August 6th, 1927. 


Ellsworth C. Cowles, secretary of the Chemung County Histori- 
cal Society has presented to that organization a valuable collection 
of Revolutionary relics. 


An effort is being made to purchase the General Brown Mansion 
at Brownville, N. Y., in order to convert it into a Museum of the 
War of 1812. A fund of $15,000 will be necessary to secure posses- 
sion of it. 


A large bronze relief map of the Bennington Battlefield has been 
made and will be dedicated at the Battlefield on August 16, 1927, 
as New York’s Sesquicentennial Memorial. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND CELEBRATIONS 


William A. Brinkman, local historian for Guilderland, has made 
out a list of historical places which should be marked as a part of 
the Sesquicentennial observances. 


A Revolutionary cannon unearthed about 50 years ago has been 
purchased for $1,000 by the City of White Plains and will be placed 
on Chatterton Hill. 


Jamestown, N. Y., on June 19-23, 1927, observed its century of 
corporate existence with addresses, parades, music, an historical 
exhibition and a pageant. The principal historical addresses 
were given by Dr. Lars G. Abrahamson of Rock Island, Ill., and 
Dr. A. C. Flick, State Historian. The newspapers devoted much 
space to “Centennial Week.” 


The Mount Vernon Historical Society on July 4, 1927, unveiled a 
marker on the site of the old Guion Tavern. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for May, 1927, is devoted to an 
account of the ‘Excavation of Albee Mound in 1926,” by J. Arthur 
MacLean. 
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On May 20, 1927 at Garden City, L. I., an historical pageant, 
written by Mrs. L. W. Tucker was presented with much success. 
The pageant text was printed. 


Yelverton Inn, made historic because of its age and its associ- 
ation with Burr and Hamilton, and Washington was marked by 
the Minisink Chapter D. A. R. on June 13, 1927. State Historian 
Flick and State D. A. R. Regent Kramer made addresses. 


The City of Rochester is planning to celebrate its centennial in 
1934 and steps are being taken for the observance. 


The graduating exercises of the Oswego State Normal and 
Training School at Oswego on June 22, 1927, were devoted by Dr. 
James G. Riggs to an observance of the sesquicentennial of the 
Burgoyne Campaign. Dr. A. C. Flick, State Historian, delivered 
the leading address. 


It has been proposed to erect a bronze tablet in the medical 
library of the State Library at Albany to the memory of early 
donors. 


President Frank P. Graves of the University of the State of New 
York called the attention of the Board of Regents to the fact that 
February 17, 1927, marked the 100th anniversary of the death of 
Johan H. Pestalozzi at the age of 81. 


The Beethoven Centenary was observed generally throughout 
the State this spring with suitable addresses and musical programs. 


Harold F. Andrews of Albany has just completed an original 
relief map of the Battlefield of Bennington which will be cast in 
bronze and dedicated on August 16, 1927. 


About 8,000 people attended the local Ulster County Pageant at 
Kingston on June 30, 1927. 


The Town of Esopus on May 30, 1927, dedicated a beautiful 
bronze memorial marker to “those who served their country in the 
World War.” John W. Gillette presided and the public schools 
participated. The list contained 147 names. The Kingston Datly 
Freeman for May 31, 1927, had an excellent account of the exercises 
and gave Judge G. D. B. Hasbrouck’s address in full. 
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On June 19, 1927, at the French Lines, Fort Ticonderoga, was 
unveiled a bronze tablet in honor of the Marquis de Montcalm. 
This memorial is due to the thoughtful generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. T. P. Pell and their friends. The monument was presented by 
Col. Robert M. Thompson and accepted by Mr. John Pell. Mrs. 
Pell unveiled the tablet. Addresses were made by Dr. A. C. Flick, 
State Historian, Count de Sartiges of the French Embassy and 
M. Jean Mancini of the New York French Consulate. 


Another bit of proof that the historical is becoming valuable for 
advertising purposes is seen in the fact that the Boston and Maine 
Railroad has christened one of its trains, the Boston to Chicago 
Flier, the “Minute Man.’ The engines drawing it are to be painted 
in buff and blue, the Revolutionary colors. 


Dr. C. H. Leete has issued a call as local historian of Potsdam 
for information about historic spots, buildings, bridges, roads, 
and trees, that should be marked. 


On August 4, 1926, Herkimer County will celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Fort Dayton with addresses and a parade. Col. 
John W. Vrooman has been most active in this movement. 


On July 23, 1927, at Cuba, N. Y., the 300th anniversary of the 
white man’s discovery of oil in America will be celebrated with 
addresses and the unveiling of a suitable tablet. The New York 
State Oil Producers Association is arranging the tercentenary 
exercises. 


State College at Albany, N. Y., announces that during its 
summer session members of the faculty will run excursions to the 
Battlefield of Saratoga. 


The D. A. R. Chapter on June 12, 1927, marked the site of the 
Dietz Massacre near Berne, N. Y. 


On July 4, 1927, at Elmira, N. Y., the marker commemorating 
the “Treaty of Painted Post,” was dedicated by an interesting 
program of addresses and an attractive printed souvenir booklet. 


On April 24, 1927, Judge Irving Lehman delivered an address on 
“The 150th Anniversary of the Constitutional Establishment of 
Religious Liberty” before the Judaeans in New York City. Max J. 
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Kohler, an attorney of the metropolis has written a paper on the 
same subject for the American Hebrew for April, 1927. 


The so-called Hunting Lodge of Governeur Morris built on 
the outskirts of Gouverneur, N. Y., was visited by State Historian 
Flick on May 27, 1927. The old stone structure is still well- 
preserved. 


On May 21, 1927, the Philip Livingston Chapter Sons of the 
Revolution, Albany, dedicated a beautiful bronze tablet to the 
memory of Philip Livingston, one of New York’s ‘“‘Signers,’’ who 
was born in a house now destroyed on the corner marked. Mr. 
Isaac Henry Vrooman Jr., presented the tablet. It was accepted 
by Mayor John Boyd Thatcher 2nd. Rev. Robert W. Anthony 
delivered the historical address. 


On Memorial Day Tarrytown, N. Y., unveiled a fine memorial 
statue in honor of the boys of that region who lost their lives in 
the World War. Local historian Edgar Mayhew Bacon reports 
that the consummation of the project is due to Charles Vanderbilt. 


At Oswego, on July 9, 1927, was commemorated the Sesquicen- 
tennial of Colonel Barry St. Leger’s double passage through that 
place—once in hopeful expectation of a military triumph and once 
in defeat and chagrin—in the summer of 1777. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. James S. Riggs, the Oswego Chapter, D. A. R., and 
the Oswego Historical Society, with State aid, two bronze tablets 
were dedicated. The first was in honor of Pontiac, the great 
Indian chieftain who concluded a treaty of peace at Oswego with 
Sir William Johnson in 1766. The second marked the passage of 
St. Leger in 1777. Boy Scouts who brought from Carleton Island 
news of St. Leger’s approach carried the information on to Fort 
Stanwix. Addresses were made by Colonel Hanford MacNider, 
Assistant Secretary of War, and Dr. A. C. Flick, State Historian. 
Miss Harriet E. Stevens, City Historian of Oswego, read a paper 
on the Oswego Peace Conference of 1766. 


The observance of the 150th anniversary of the origins of New 
York State set for July 30, 1927, has been postponed, owing to 
local conditions, to September 10, when the first State Legislature 
convened. 
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An encouraging mobilization meeting for the Saratoga Pageant 
was held at Saratoga Springs on June 30, 1927. It was called by 
Mr. Percy Burrell, Pageant Director. About 800 generals and 
captains from the Saratoga area were present. Addresses were 
made on the historical pageant as an educational, artistic, civil- 
social, and spiritual power. The people of this region are on their 
tiptoes with enthusiasm over the coming pageant on October 8, 
1927. 


On May 25, 1927, a tablet was presented by Mr. Lawrence E. 
Kirwin to be placed on the Sammis Tavern at Hempstead, L. I., 
to commemorate the visit of Washington in 1790. 


Henry J. Albright, Albany sculptor, has completed the model 
for the Knox markers which will be erected by the State from 
Ticonderoga to Hillsdale and the Massachusetts line. Thirty 
markers are to be put along this route. 


The Van Dyck S. A. R. Chapter of Schenectady, N. Y., on 
June 4, 1927, erected a tablet to mark the site of the General 
Hospital and Continental Barracks. Peter Nelson, P. Schuyler 
Miller and Ganson Depew made addresses. 


The Cortland D. A. R. on June 11, 1927, dedicated a bronze 
tablet on a native boulder to mark the birthplace of Alton Brooks 
Parker, former Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, at the old 
Parker homestead three miles west of Cortland. Mrs. Amy 
Campbell Parker, widow of Judge Parker, Mrs. James A. Miles, a 
sister, and Mrs. Charles Mercer Hall, a daughter, were present 
among the distinguished guests. Judge George M. Champlin 
delivered an impressive memorial address. 


At Crown Point on July 4, 1927, occurred the first of the official 
state observances commemorating the defeat of the Burgoyne 
Campaign and the birth of the American nation. The region was 
covered with the new metal historical markers, painted blue and 
buff, which the State Education Department is erecting. Tem- 
porary markers, to be replaced by bronze, in Fort St. Frederick 
and at Fort Amherst, were dedicated. The chief address was 
delivered by Dr. James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, who was introduced by Judge Berne A. Pyrke. 
Mr. Michael O’Brien commented on the Irish as a factor in the 
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Revolution. In the afternoon a colorful pageant was presented 
within the ruins of old Fort Amherst recounting the many historic 
scenes associated with Crown Point and vicinity. It was esti- 
mated that from 12,000 to 15,000 persons attended the celebration, 
which proves that there is a popular interest in these historic 
observances which is astonishing and most gratifying. The citizens 
of the Crown Point area deserve high praise for the splendid 
manner in which they managed this celebration. 


The State of Vermont has issued a Bennington Sesqui Medal to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the Battle, on August 16, 
1927. 


The new DeWitt Clinton Hotel of Albany will be decorated 
with a frieze relating the story of the Capital City from the brush 
of Victor White of Woodmere, L. I. 


The Kingston High School devoted its graduating exercises to 
an interior pageant on local history which proved to be a big 
success. 


COMMUNICATION 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT JAMES G. RIGGS 


To The Members of The New York State Historical Association: 


In this the great year of our sesquicentennial celebration, it is 
timely to call your attention at an early date to our annual meet- 
ing that you may lay your plans accordingly. 

Will you note therefore: 


The Place: 


Your Executive Committee after considering various invita- 
tions, decided on Glens Falls because of its proximity to the 
Saratoga Battlefield, where the major program of the whole 
period will take place, under the State auspices but not connected 
directly with our Association. Saratoga itself is always crowded 
on the date selected, hence we engaged the Queensbury, the new 
hotel at Glens Falls, as meeting all our needs. 

_Of course Fred Richards lives there, but with his usual modesty, 
did not urge the selection of his home town, assuming rather the 
attitude of the girl in sending invitations to her birthday party,— 
“Presents are not expected but may be brought!’ It is to our 
great advantage however that his welcoming hand will meet us. 
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The Time: 


The Pageant at the Saratoga Battlefield under State auspices 
will occur on Saturday October 8th. This historic date gives 
clear indication that our annual meeting should be on the Thursday 
and Friday preceding,—viz., October 6th and 7th. This will 
leave Sunday, October 9th for our trip to Ticonderoga, and 
possibly to Bennington, points which are especially in evidence 
during this period, and Saturday October 8th, will see us all at 
the Saratoga Battlefield. No doubt there will be a record crowd 
at the latter place but transportation will be ample and Dr. 
Flick is chairman of the State Committee in charge of the Pageant 
which means much to us. 


The Program: 


Dr. James Sullivan is in charge of our program which insures 
a balanced and interesting presentation. We want to have many 
representatives of local Historical Societies and Local Historians 
present on Thursday evening to give reports on their work, to 
offer suggestions and to present the problems in which the State 
Association and its Headquarters and Director at Ticonderoga 
may be of real service. There will be ample time set apart for 
the business meeting which the formal papers will not be allowed 
to crowd upon. Sunday will be for rest with possibly a suitable 
service in our building at Ticonderoga which every member should 
visit. If private cars can not carry all members, other trans- 
portation will be available both to Ticonderoga and to the Sara- 
toga Battlefield on Monday. 


Suggestions: 


As this promises to be our banner year in the very center of 
the decisive scenes of the American Revolution, make your plans 
early and interest your friends who may become members, having 
in mind that this season of the year invites the motorist, as well 
as the fine roads leading through the famed Champlain valley to 
the beauty spots of the Adirondacks. Write manager Hotel 
- Queensbury, Glens Falls, N. Y., for reservations. This new hotel 
is first class in every respect and headquarters for the meeting 
of 1927. There are doubtless other places where ample accommo- 
dations may be had according to the individual needs of members. 
Plan to arrive for the Thursday evening meeting, October 6th. 
Details of the program will reach you later. Do your part by 
attending both the State Historical Association meeting and the 
Celebration at the Saratoga Battlefield. 

Cordially yours, 
James G. Riccs 
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OFFERS LOCAL HISTORIANS HELP 
June Thirteenth 


231 East Avenue Forty-one 
Los Angeles 


Dr. ALEXANDER C. FLICK, 
Director of Archives and History, 
University of New York. 

New York. 


Dear str: 

I wish to express my appreciation of what has been done by 
the Department of Archives and History in the New York 
University, as regards giving to the public the pamphlet which 
puts in our hands addresses and names of those who are to act 
as ‘local historians” in each settlement of your State. It is a 
great forward movement in the systematic preservation of a 
State’s history. May other States fall in line to do the same! 

I shall be glad to exchange with any of these “‘local historians” 
genealogical records of early families for such clues as they can 
give me by the way of what their towns can tell of the early 
families. I confine my work to New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, together with the New England States (nothing 
outside), and in the 17 years I have been engaged in this work 
daily, I have accumulated much material for my files and indices. 
I hope, therefore, I may be able to add something, even though 
a small amount, to New York records. 

Yours sincerely, 
I. M. StrosripcE, Los Angeles, California 


June 6, 1927. 
AN EXPLANATION 


Mr. ALEXANDER C. Frick, Managing Editor, 
New York State Historical Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Flick: 


Iam in receipt of Volume VIII, No. 2, April 1927, The Quarterly 
Journal of the New York State Historical Association. 

With reference to page 179, where you have very kindly in- 
cluded an article by myself on the “Two Living Sons of Revolu- 
tionary Soldier, etc.”, while appreciating your courtesy, I very 
greatly regret the footnote attached by yourself to the article 
which is quite misleading. It would indicate that the record 
supplied is not a true record. 
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This grows out of the fact that in printing from the manu- 
script, or some where along the line, a typographical error occurred 
as follows: 

On Page 180, it should be ‘‘Reuben Case was born December 
26, 1763, lived at Hebron, Washington County, N. Y., etc.” 
The word ‘‘lived’’ has been omitted somewhere. It is quite 
=a that Reuben Case was born in Connecticut, and not in New 

ork. 

It is also true that while Revolutionary service in the militia 
was attached to the section from which the militia was raised, 
very frequently it did not always include men in the immediate 
vicinity. The apparent discrepancy of the Revolutionary 
authority is not necessarily conclusive. 

In order that no reflection may be made upon my work, would 
it be possible to secure a correction of these items in your next 
publication? Thanking you kindly. 

Very truly yours, 
OrrA E, MONNETTE 


Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors. 


WANTED: MATERIALS ABOUT EZRA CORNELL 


Cornell University desires to obtain for preservation anything 
and everything that it has not already, either written by or refer- 
ring to its founder, Ezra Cornell. It seeks information about any 
material that may illustrate his life and his activities. The 
University would be pleased to receive the donation of letters, 
accounts, and published items. Owners of such materials, who 
do not wish to donate them will confer a favor by permitting 
the University to copy them. This will be done with a minimum 
of inconvenience to the owners and without expense. The assem- 
bling of this material is in the hands of Professor Charles H. Hull, 
224 Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, N. Y., who will be glad to hear 
from any individual or institution owning or knowing about 
sources pertaining to Ezra Cornell. 


‘SUSQUEHANNA PAPERS TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE 
WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Willes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, has decided to publish the valuable manu- 
script material which has recently come into its possession relating 
to the early settlement of the Wyoming Valley in the colonial era 
under the auspices of the Susquehanna Company. This material, 
known as the ‘Susquehanna Papers,” is of great interest and im- 
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portance and will throw a flood of light upon the occupation of the 
region around Wilkes-Barre by a group of Connecticut settlers in 
the decade preceding the Revolution. 

The editing of these papers has beeen entrusted to Dr. Wayland 
Fuller Dunaway, Professor of History in the Pennsylvania State 
College. That there is in existence additional manuscript material 
relating to this important subject which has not yet been brought 
to light, is evidenced by the chance discovery of a collection of one 
hundred and fifty manuscripts on the Susquehanna settlements 
held by a family in Kansas City, whose ancestors had come from 
Connecticut. These papers had been made available to the 
Society for publication. 

The Society and the editor solicit the cooperation of individuals 
and organizations in notifying them of any such manuscripts. 


The O)uarterly ) ournal 


of the New York State Historical Association 
Vo-. VIII OCTOBER, 1927 No. 4 


DIARY OF VOYAGE FROM STADE IN HAN- 
OVER TO QUEBEC IN AMERICA OF THE 
SECOND DIVISION OF DUCAL 
BRUNSWICK MERCENARIES! 


This Diary, true in its narrative, is presented to the public for 
its entertainment. The editor finds it unnecessary to give any 
reasons for its publication, and finds nothing to explain, except 
that the courses of the winds in west, south, north, and east 
directions are indicated by the initial letters; that by latitude, 
north latitude is meant, and that a mile is understood to be a 
nautical mile, when no special designation of German or English 
miles is made.” 


VOYAGE FROM STADE TO PORTSMOUTH 


May 31, 1776. When Colonel Specht, commander of our second 
division had written the report to our illustrious Duke and dis- 
patched it by courier, at 1lo’clock we went to Stade to our ship, 
the Friesland, on a big lighter, with music and the firing of many 
small cannon, accompanied by several Hanoverian officers. The 
governmental secretary of Stade, who directed the transportation 
to the big ships, was our host, and treated us to cold meat. We 
had a very good E.S.E. wind and at about 11:30 we sailed out of 
the Schwinge, into the Elbe where, on Stade’s fort, the flag had 
been raised in our honor. The waves were almost ell high and the 
motion of our small boat was severe, notwithstanding several 
smaller vessels, 30 to 40 feet in length, sailed past us without any 
concern. The sight of the foamy Elbe was magnificent and the 
eye saw walled banks dotted with houses on both sides. Before 

1This diary by an officer of Colonel Specht’s regiment is of unusual interest 
because of the German connection with Burgoyne. It was printed at Frankfort 
and Leipzig, in 1776. It was translated in 1927 by Miss Clara Egli, Division 
of Maps, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. The opportunity to reprint 
it comes through the courtesy of Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, Reference Librarian 
of the New York Public Library. The latitudes as given are unintelligible; 


they would seem to correspond more nearly to longitude west. 
2This explanation appears in the 1776 edition. 
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we reached our ship we passed the royal guard-ship which we 
saluted with six shots from our cannon and received two salutes 
in return. Our ship lay at anchor near Twielenfleet; we reached 
it at 2 o’clock and were greeted with shouting and great cheering, 
amidst music and the loud report of cannon. The ship itself holds 
800 tons, and is a large vessel, but carries no cannon. How- 
ever, it is too small for 14 officers and 480 men. The men sleep 
below the deck in the first hold in three tiers of berths, one above 
the other, and, in a space 10 feet square, 6 men lie abreast. Be- 
cause of the foul air, the men cannot endure a whole night in this 
narrow space, and, when the air holes must be closed during storms, 
sickness is to be feared, which Heaven forbid! The Dutch beer 
is good, but the fare bad, our people having received peas cooked 
in pure water without fat or salt today. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the English Commodore will make several changes. 
The officers’ cabin is 16 feet long and 8 feet wide. At one side 
against the wall are berths for the colonel and two captains, in 
the other wall are windows that can be opened for fresh air, and 
the remaining two walls are taken up by cupboards and glass 
windows. Some officers sleep fore of the cabin; I sleep with the 
remaining ones in the cabin next to that of the ship’s captain, but 
this is not large enough for 6 men to stand side by side. We officers 
have straw mattresses upon which each one has made his bed, 
but most of us cannot stretch to full length, even as none of us 
can stand upright in our sleeping quarters. The deck is 120 feet 
long and 28 feet wide. The kitchen for all of us, where watch 
must be kept continually, is on this deck, and the hearth, open 
above, at some distance from the kitchen of the crew. Besides 
the pilots and the Captain, whose name is Peter Korneels of Har- 
lingen, there are 19 sailors, 2 youths and a slovenly cook, the latter 
absolutely worthless. For Dutchmen they are quite well be- 
haved and good-willed toward our watch, in return for which 
our men stand by them faithfully in the execution of their duties. 
Today several officers with their wives visited us and left toward 
evening. An E.S.E. wind set in during the night, a good wind 
for us, but blowing too lightly. Many ships passed us. As the 
remaining transports have gone ahead, and our ship with that of 
the English Commodore lie here alone at anchor, the Commodore 


came aboard our ship today and reached the necessary agreement 
with our Colonel. 
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June t. Last night at 1:30 o’clock, the Commodore signalled 
from the Lively by a gunshot to weigh anchor, and at 2 o’clock 
we weighed ours, which was hard work for the sailors and our men 
helped energetically. We sailed past Gluckstadt along the Hol- 
stein coast. This city appears very fine a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the ship, and the fortifications and two guard-ships 
could be seen plainly. Shortly afterward, we passed Brockdorf, 
Margarethen and Brunsbuttel. Along the coast of Kehdinger 
Land we passed Neuland and Fruburg. As the wind grew lighter 
toward 8 o’clock, we sailed slowly and had made only 8 miles by 
11 o’clock. Many gulls fluttered around us and in the distance 
we saw a sea bird that we did not know. The sight of still water 
again and a clear sky was so very cheering that the heart became 
lively again. The commissary on our ship is an Englishman who 
speaks neither German nor French and with whom only Captain 
Oconnel and Cadet Brand of the Colonel’s company can get along, 
because they understand English. At about 12:30 o’clock we 
weighed anchor again with a somewhat stronger wind. As the 
anchor cable must be wound around a cylinder each time, the 
Dutch boatswain shouts: ‘‘drei ehm ower, wend ehm om, wend 
pall, drei pall.’”” The anchor had gotten caught under the bow of 
the ship and it was more than an hour before it could be weighed. 
After that we sailed along fast, and at about 4 o’clock were close 
behind the ships of our division, which lay at anchor at Kuxhaven, 
besides 7 ships carrying Hessian troops. To see 16 ships lying 
side by side like this, was a new and grand sight for me. At our 
left lay the ship Miss Anna Catharine with the company from 
Schlagenteufel and the ship Leendert and Matthys with the company 
from Ehrenkrook. The Commodore and Major Von Luke came 
to our ship, and the former took orders from the Colonel to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Von Ehrenkrook, that he should transfer from the 
Duke William to the Young Bonifacius. Up to the present all 
our people are well and of good cheer for they hope that at Ports- 
mouth we shall get another ship and be less crowded. The motion 
of the ship is somewhat more marked this evening. 


June 2. We had intended to weigh anchor at 2 o’clock last 
night, but did not because our pilots hesitated to do so before 
daybreak. All the ships weighed anchor and we sailed before a 
brisk E.S.E. wind. Our ship sailed so fast that we passed most 
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of the ships, even the Lively, shouting as we went by. Thirty 
large vessels, ‘“Schnauen’’, and brigs, under various flags passed 
us, and smaller craft sailed with great rapidity. We communicated 
with these ships by means of trumpets. We saw the coast 
only a short while longer and last of all the tower of Neuwerk, 
famous in Hamburg history, where the pirate Stortebecker and 
and his associates had lived. At 12:30 o’clock we came to the 
“Rothe Tonne”’ where our pilots left us and we put to sea. Soon 
afterwards we passed the Hamburg lightship and at 1 o’clock we 
sighted Heilgeland, although very indistinctly. A great many 
porpoises played around our ship and dived under water; it is a 
big fish with a pointed head, and a very high back and a large fin, 
and is called “‘porpoise’’ in English. At 4 o’clock we were parallel 
with Heilgeland, but could see only a high bank. By this time 
we had sailed 9 miles. At 6 o’clock in the evening we had left 
Heilgeland 6 miles behind us, and sailed W.S.W. 22 miles. We 
saw the sun, according to the poet, sink into the sea and we re- 
mained on deck until 11 o’clock in bright moonlight. Until that 
time, the occupants of the ships entertained their neighbors in 
seriousness and jest through trumpets which are our only 
means of communicating with our friends. 


June 3. Early in the morning the sailors must swab the deck 
and before that time no one may be seen on it but the watch. 
As soon as this is done, reveille is sounded and everyone comes 
forth to wash and groom himself. At 7 o’clock the drum beats 
for worship, for which the people gather on the fore deck. Al- 
though no one is forced to attend, neither officers nor men stay 
away, and all stand there with uncovered heads, solemnly sing- 
ing, with visible devotion. At 6 o’clock we saw the coast of Ost- 
friesland on our left and at 8 o’clock we were only 8 miles from 
Texel, and therefore 26 miles from Amsterdam. We sailed the 
whole day with a fresh east wind and our fleet remained together. 
At 9 o'clock we were opposite the coast of Ameland Island, and 
we saw two church spires distinctly. As our people were jolly 
when wind and weather were good, dancing was begun with the 
ladies on the ship, which continued until dinner time. It is an 
amusing sight to see so many people hopping about, whose move- 
ments are directed by the motion of the ship. At noon we saw 
the lighthouse, Brandung von dem Schelling, 214 miles south 
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of us; later Fryland, Eierland, the Heller, or the Dutch coast. 
It is 1 o’clock in the afternoon; we are having the finest sunshine, 
but no oppressive heat, for it is comfortably cool, like a pleasant 
summer evening on land. Up to the present, as we have had such 
an even wind, few of our people have been seasick, and not many 
of the officers have gotten dizzy; the Colonel, and I also, know 
nothing about that. We feel the motion of the ship slightly, but 
do not let it disturb our good appetite for food and drink in the 
least. We take the precaution of remaining on deck as much as 
possible; in fact we are there from morning till night. 


June 4. This morning the wind was E.S.E. and fresh; toward 
noon it became calm and later shifted to W.S.W.; this was dis- 
agreeable to us and we had to tack. The waves beaten up by 
this contrary wind rocked the boat with unusual violence, where- 
upon most of our people and officers became seasick; nevertheless, 
regardless of the strong wind, many remained on deck where a 
dance took place later on. The fleet remained together today 
and we sailed 25 miles. 


June 5. We had S.W. wind, and had to tack steadily; for this 
reason, we made only 4 miles. Several Danish vessels bound for 
Holland passed us. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon we sighted 
the coast of Norfolk. Many of our sick are recovering. 

June 6. We sailed 5 miles with W.S.W. changeable, unsteady, 
wind and rain. 

June 7. W.N.W. with driving wind, 9 miles. We were under 
the 51st degree 25 minutes north latitude. This afternoon six 
Dutch ships from the East Indies passed us. 


June 8. WS.W. with continued adverse winds, 7 miles. We 
took soundings because of the numerous sand banks, and found 
30, 28, and finally only 20 fathoms where we were near a sand 
bank, and therefore turned the ship quickly in order not to be 
stranded upon it. Our Colonel, Captains von Dahlstierna and 
Oconnell, and Lieutenant Meier remained entirely immune from sea- 
sickness; several others including myself were only mildly seasick; 
Lieutenants Von Unger and Oldekopp and Regimental Surgeon 
Bause suffered greatly from it. Now that the wind is not so strong 
everyone has recovered. One fourth of our people were not ill at 
all. This illness itself is not so bad as it is said to be, the greatest 
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discomfort being the dizziness, that makes one lie down. The 
nausea ends after vomiting. 


June 9. This morning we sailed 3 miles S.W. and had strong 
wind and fog. Toward evening the wind moderated; nevertheless, 
we kept the land before us. In spite of contrary wind, we amused 
ourselves with the many sailing ships that passed us on all sides. 


June 10. We had an adverse and stiff S.W. wind and fog this 
morning. Our course was 3 miles south by east. This afternoon 
a little French ship met us, without doubt a smuggler, which we 
signaled to come on board, by means of outstretched sailor’s 
trousers. When she sighted the English flag she withdrew as 
quickly as possible. At 5 o’clock in the evening, there was an 
E.S.E. wind, most favorable for us, and we were encouraged by the 
hope of reaching Portsmouth soon. Thereupon, we set our course 
S.W. by south. Toward evening we saw several thousand of what 
appeared to be teal, that amused us greatly by their flying up 
and falling down. This afternoon the weather was clear, and 
we were together on the deck until evening, whereupon we did 
justice to good punch in the cabin. At 10 o’clock we saw the 
lighthouse of Dover, like a faint star. We were having a high 
wind with rain. In the great darkness of the’ night we passed 
Dover and Calais at 12 o’clock, without seeing more than the 
two lighthouses of Dover, of which one seems to be taller than 
the other. In the night the wind became very fierce, and we had 
to change our course to S.W. half W. because the helmsman was 
afraid of stranding on one of the many sand banks in the channel. 
The waves broke violently against the ship, and often came as 
high as the deck, so we were anxious for the first time tonight, 
because of the danger of stranding. 


June 11. Toward morning the wind became more gentle, and 
remained W.S.W. until noon. About this time, we had the coast 
of England only a half mile northwest of us, SO we turned south- 
ward again. Along the coast we saw more than 60 boats of various 
sizes; also an English man-of-war, crossing the channel, passed. 
near us. One Saw numerous porpoises again which were smaller 
than those already described. It is amusing to mark our oft re- 
curring meal-times, and if this persists, we are in danger of ex- 
hausting our provisions. At noon the Lively, which we had not 
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seen for 4 days, came alongside and gave our skipper permission 
to sail ahead of him to Portsmouth. It is to be hoped that our 
ship will be the first of the fleet to anchor, as the Commodore will 
take as long to cross the Channel as is necessary to allow the re- 
maining ships to come abreast of him. This afternoon there was 
a favorable south wind, but toward 9 o’clock it became variable. 


June 12. This morning we had light S.S.W. wind, with fog 
and a little rain. Many ships sailed with us in the same course. 
At 12 o’clock the Commodore came alongside again and repeated 
the command to proceed to Portsmouth ahead of him without 
delay. Meanwhile the weather had become clear and warm. 
We saw the Isle of Wight and had the white chalk cliffs W.N.W. 
of us, toward which we sailed. The coast of England became more 
and more beautiful at our approach; huge chalk cliffs hemmed 
in the shore, and the wooded hills and cornfields beyond had an 
added charm for us as the green was new to our eyes. After 12 
o’clock a pilot came aboard and made an agreement with the 
Captain to guide us to anchor for 4 guineas, assuming all responsi- 
bility for any danger which might happen to the ship. Toward 
5 o’clock we sailed into the wide bay and were greeted by a most 
beautiful sight of the shores on all sides. No landscape can com- 
pare with a view from the open sea; this is a well known fact. 
We sailed past the first ships lying in the Roads and cast anchor 
at 6:30 o’clock, a half hour’s distance from Portsmouth. T his 
evening some English officers, several captains of war ships lying 
in the Roads, and also two Hesse-Hanau Artillery officers came 
aboard, welcoming us heartily to England. They informed us that, 
according to a confidential letter lately received, the siege of 
Quebec had been postponed. During the night three more ships 
of the flotilla arrived, namely the Lively, the Young Bonzfacius 
and the Hellegonde Christiana. 

June 13. I arose betimes, and went to Portsmouth in company 
with the Colonel and five other officers aboard a shallop. It was 
a bright day and the view became more entrancing as we neared 
the shore. Upon landing the beauty of the green rampart together 
with the brightness of the summer day surprised us. Portsmouth 
is not a large place, but it has many attractive houses with very 
tall chimneys, and the finest pavements that I have ever seen, 
excepting our Brunswick which is used inmany large cities. The 
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interiors of the houses are neat, most of the furniture being ma- 
hogany, and the people very courteous towards us Germans. In 
general, the women are pretty and almost all well grown, so that 
one sees very few short women. All wear long dresses; the lowliest 
serving maid sweeps the street in a long dress and a kind of head 
dress and sunbonnet, and goes to market in a red coat. Fashion- 
able dress is so general that one can only distinguish the better 
class of women by the beauty of their clothing and the size of their 
hats. Under somewhat altered circumstances fashions in this 
respect are the same as with us. We were enamored at the sight 
of these stately women, but after we had gone about town we 
retained a not too favorable opinion of some of them. I do not 
believe that a German city has in it more and prettier frivolous 
hussies, or in plain language ‘““H——’’, than has Portsmouth. 
Almost on every street we were invited by friendly beckoning and 
kiss-throwing, and they had such dainty and innocent faces 
that one could scarcely bring himself to believethem to be what 
they are. At noon one of us received a written invitation to come 
to one of our country women, who waited upon all of her country- 
men, but this was not accepted. At the market we saw pretty 
bouquets of flowers, which are worn here by almost every man; 
gooseberries, cherries, savoy cabbage, green peas and the finest 
big heads of cauliflower; geese, chickens and ducks lay plucked 
and cleaned, and in the butchers’ stalls the meat hung equally as 
clean. Soon after we arrived in Portsmouth an English officer, 
Captain Bailey, came to us, addressed us most courteously in 
German, expressed his pleasure at meeting Brunswick officers 
whose good conduct during the campaigns of the late war in 
Germany had been so commendable, and offered to be our guide. 
Thereupon he introduced us to Lt. Col. Einsly of the infantry, 
whom I had met in Helmstadt, and who welcomed us with utmost 
courtesy. These valiant men took us first to the rampart which 
we found well fortified and dotted with many cannon. Upon it 
we found two level promenades side by side, from which one gets 
an excellent view of the harbor. From there we went to Admiral 
Douglas who received us graciously, and promised to send several 
ships for the troops, and to make the best possible arrangements. 
The Admiral is a fine old officer; it is unfortunate that he speaks 
only English. The next thing we saw was the magazine in the 
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ship yard. We found a large supply of everything necessary for 
the equipment of a ship, for in the present American War every- 
thing must be furnished here. This surplus equipment was esti- 
mated as very little, although not even the smallest things neces- 
sary for the sailing and equipping of a ship was lacking. All this 
and later observations indicate the high level to which navigation 
has risen among the English. The magazine was well built and 
had within 22 pillars on each side. Next to it, in an open 
space, the cannon which are to be repaired in this shipyard were 
placed in order, so that the largest battleship can take its cannon 
on board within twelve hours. The cannon of each ship were 
placed in two rows, one above the other. On the one was 
the name of the ship, the number of cannon and their size, 
so that the top first cannon of the Battleship Brittannia, which 
carries 100 of them had plainly marked on it, 28-42 pound, 
28-24 pound, 28-12 pound, 16-6 pound. There was a complete 
collection of them for ships of 74, 80, 90 cannon and for smaller 
ships of from 30 to 40 cannon, which bore the names of well known 
frigates. Our guide informed us that 100 twenty-four pound 
cannon had been sent to Quebec four weeks before. All these 
cannon are made of iron and painted. The balls lie near at hand 
in great numbers, a pile of 32 pounders of 29,992 balls, a pile of 
24 pounders of 39,000 balls, a pile of 18 pounders of 53,592 balls, 
etc. Then we were taken to the magazine where masts are made 
and stored. There were a great many in the making, large and small, 
and one was almost frightened by the length and breadth of several 
of them. The main mast of the Duke William is 115 feet long and 
will cost 150 guineas. The supply of anchors was very large; 
and they were laid in rows according to their weight. The twist- 
ing and tarring of the hawsers was also a new sight for us. The 
‘building for it is 900 feet long, has 3 stories, supported by pillars, 
so that one can look down the length of the building. The most 
remarkable thing for our curiosity was the building of the battle- 
ships and their docks. We viewed first the Resolution, an old ship 
which was being renovated. It carried only 74 cannon, but in 
our eyes was a mighty pile of wood. Such a ship is like a large 
house, and when one is in it, and does not look down, he does not 
believe he is in a ship. In the afterpart are 4 or 5 large rooms, 
and on the second and third decks are again as many, and at the 
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back of the latter is a delightful balcony, large enough for 30 
people. Then we saw another one of 90 cannon, of which only 
the framework was finished. An enormous number of beams 
fitted together, a great palace hardly requires as much wood 
for beams. Most of the ships are built in docks which are well 
built stone basins, equipped on one side with flood-gates for the 
going-out and coming-in of the boats, and with many steps so 
that every part of the vessel can be reached. The ships lie in 
them without water. There are so many docks here similar to 
these that 16 or 17 vessels can be built at the same time. Al- 
though a ship can be completed within a year, it is much better 
if five to seven years are allowed before it is launched, so that it 
may be thoroughly dried. The cost and value of a battleship in 
pounds sterling depends upon the number of cannon it carries. 
Later we saw several hundred recruits of the Preston regiment of 
dragoons, now in America, embark. The horses are laboriously 
swung aloft by means of broad bands around their bodies, and 
lowered into the hold. As soon as these animals are hoisted 
into the air, they make no further stir, but let their legs dangle, 
and tremble violently; besides, they are almost entirely deafened 
by a shrill whistle that is blown by a fellow on deck. This hoisting 
is done so deftly that 50 horses, placed in one ship, were standing 
side by side in the hold within an hour. At 6 o’clock we came 
on board again. 


June 14. Early this morning I went again to Portsmouth with 
several officers to execute some commissions for the Colonel. I 
took this opportunity to see the quarters of the officers in charge 
of ship-building, before which, in an open square, stands a well 
wrought statue of William III, erected in 1718. In the midship- 
men’s quarters, where a hundred young men are now quartered, 
there was shown to us an exceptionally fine model of a battle- 
ship carrying 120 guns, which is modelled after the wrecked ship 
The Victory. Not the slightest detail was lacking and the hal- 
yards, as well as everything else were in perfect proportion. Also, 
the “Copernikanische” system of wheel works kept here, deserves 
special commendation. The demonstrator showed us the course 
of the planets by means of a pointer, very much as a teacher 
would. Not far from the anchor smithy lay the jaw bone of a 
whale that measured fully 8 ells in length and 4 ells in breadth 
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and was 4 ells at its greatest depth. We went into this dwelling 
of Vulcan and were shocked at the sight of at least a hundred 
coal-black half-naked men, hammering before great forges. At. 
least 4000 men work daily at ship-building. As we were about 
to go on board with our ship’s Captain we found that honorable 
gentleman quite tipsy. We would have had a misfortune if our 
friend Captain Bailey had not followed and overtaken us with 
two boats, deeming it unwise to entrust us to such an intoxicated. 
individual. As we sat in these boats without sails, the current 
going too strong against us, and night having already descended, 
the two boats were soon separated. Everyone in our boat. 
agreed that we should return to Portsmouth with our two oarsmen 
and remain there all night. So we turned back and came aboard 
in the morning at about 5 o’clock. Our other boat was on the 
water from 9 to12 o’clock, andthe drunken captain did not ar- 
rive until 2. 


June 15. The Colonel went to Portsmouth today and returned. 
with the report that the troops were to be divided among more 
ships. 


June 16. We had rainy weather and stayed on board. To- 
day Captain Dommes debarked from the Lively with his men and. 
in the afternoon Lieutenant Becking came to tell us that we might 
embark on it. But because of the rain and our baggage and the 
fact that it was already very late, this could not be accomplished. 
today, so a sergeant, a drummer and 16 men were sent to do: 
guard duty. Last night the ship De gode Zaake and tonight the 
Frau Johanna arrived in the Roads. 


June 17. This evening the ship Leendert and Matthys came to: 
anchor here and at 9 o’clock we saw the ship Mzss Anna Catha- 
rine arrive also. While the Colonel was in Portsmouth, Major 
von Barner was also there and related that his ship had been 
held fast on a sandbank outside of Deale harbor for some time 
and had been in danger of being stranded. The Colonel took 
charge of the amount of gold allotted to his Division. Today 
the staff of the regiment, 7 non-commissioned officers, 2 drum-. 
mers and 64 menwere taken from the Friesland and put on board 
the Lively. Towards evening the Colonel returned to the: 
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Friesland, and I went to the Lively immediately thereafter. 


June 18. At noon our Colonel came back to the Lively and 
was greatly pleased with us, with the ship, and with the content- 
ment of our men. On board are the Colonel, Captains Jager 
and Oconnel, Lieutenant Meier, Regimental surgeon Bause, the 
English officer Willow and I. We occupy a spacious cabin. Com- 
modore Becking is with us in an adjoining cabin and the Ship 
Captain Hall is a generous man who takes great pains to do us 
favors. He has his wife with him who is taking this trip to please 
her husband, in spite of the dangers and discomforts. She is a 
very fine, beautiful woman, whom one must respect very highly 
as soon as one becomes acquainted with her. What little spare 
time I have I spend in her company and we speak by signs, 
with the help of the few English words I know and with German 
words, although she understands almost nothing of the latter 
language. I hope to learn English with her aid for she permits 
us to read and appears untiring in our behalf. The food for our 
men is much better than on the Dutch ship. 


June 19. Today I went to Portsmouth again with the Colonel 
on business and we returned in the evening. 


June 20. This morning at 5 o’clock we were drawn to the deck 
by the firing of cannon, and saw several ships come into the Roads. 
At 11o’clock Lieutenant Colonel von Hanxleden, the commander 
of the Waldeck regiments going to America with us, came on 
board and told us he had arrived this morning with his regiment 
in 3 ships. It is now 12:30; the sky is bright and on deck we are 
enjoying the sight of so many ships lying at anchor and the Roads 
dotted with countless shallops and boats sailing hither and thither. 
Even now a yacht sailed by at great speed, that has exceptionally 
tall masts and many sails. I was just looking at a water pump 
that we use to pump up the water used for drinking. The machine 
is of tin, 2% ells high and has four layers much like a kitchen 
colander, each layer of which has finer holes than the preceding, 
so that all the impurities are taken up. A 4 inch pipe goes up 
inside, that is wider at the top than at the bottom, and when the 
water is forced into it, it goes from one filter to the other and 
finally runs into barrels provided for it. Toward 5 o’clock we 
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saw 15 ships of the second division of Hessian auxiliary troops 
coming in with full sails, which perceptibly increased the number 
of ships riding at anchor. We first saw this wonderful sight while 
they were yet at a distance of 2 or 3 English miles. 


June 22. The Colonel went to Portsmouth with me. Itis reported 
that tomorrow morning our ship, with a number of others, is to 
sail to St. Helens, which is some miles from here. The wind is 
strong. 


June 23. By means of flags, Lieutenant Becking signalled 
that all captains should come aboard his ship. They were in- 
formed by him that the command of the fleet had been given 
over to Captain Jacobs of the frigate The Amazon, and received 
printed instructions regarding the signals he would use in any 
emergency and what they were to do in any event. Today the 
Colonel received a letter from the Minister, Lord Germain, and 

-at the same time the command of the ships Juno with 4 officers 
and 111 cannoneers of Hesse-Hanau artillery; the Duke of Glou- 
cester, 1 officer and 28 men; Mary and Anna, 1 officer, 89 men; 
George and Molly, 1 officer, 60 men; Mediator, 1 officer, 78 men; 
James, 1 officer, 81 men; Favorite, 1 officer 76 men; and British 
Queen, 1 officer, 129 men with English and German recruits. 


June 24. We stayed on board today and hoped for good wind 
but it did not come. 


VOYAGE FROM PORTSMOUTH TO QUEBEC 


June 25. Lieutenant Becking went aboard the British Queen 
in order to give us more room. At 12 o’clock the wind grew more 
favorable, we weighed anchor, and went to St. Helens at 2 o’clock 
under sail. Our fleet consisted of the battleship Amazon, carrying 
~ 36 cannon, 48 sailors and 222 marines, the battleship Garland with 
32 cannon, 10 ships of Brunswick troops, 1 ship of Hesse-Hanau 
artillery, 7 ships of English artillery, and 1 loaded with powder; 
in all 21 ships. The Amazon weighed anchor last and saluted the 
Casteel with 12 cannon shots, which were returned by 11 shots. 
After 3 o’clock we came to the harbor of St. Helens on the Isle of 
Wight, 3 miles from Portsmouth, and cast anchor there. We had 
a fine view of the island from our ship. This evening Captain 
Oconnell and Lieutenant Willow came on board. 
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June 26. Early this morning I went over to the frigate Amazon 
and marvelled at its cleanliness and orderliness. Although it 
contains a number of rooms for the captain and the other officers, 
they are beset by cannon, and so arranged that, during an attack, 
all the walls can be let down and the whole ship can be viewed 
and commanded from the center. At about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon the Amazon gave the signal by a gunshot to weigh an- 
chor, just as we were in a boat on the way to the Isle of Wight; 
so we were forced to give up our pleasure trip and turn back. 
After 2:30 came the second signal shot, whereupon we weighed 
anchor and by 3 o’clock we were sailing away under a good north 
wind. Portsmouth was in sight until 7 o’clock, with the Isle of 
Wight on the right as we sailed happily on through the night, with 
fair weather. 


June 27. By 6 o’clock this morning we were out of sight of 
land. We sailed with a good north wind and our course was 
N.N.E. From 7 to 10 o’clock we took in the sails in order to wait 
for the rear ships. At 12 o’clock we met a Danish ship, and as it 
did not lower its top sail nor raise its flags at once upon sighting 
our frigate, our Commodore saluted her with a heavily loaded 
shot, whereupon she saluted immediately. 


June 28. N.E. wind and our course was N.W. Our commodore 
gave a signal that the ships should come together. Two of them 
did not respond quickly and he fired so loudly and earnestly toward 
them that we saw the ball enter the water directly in front of one 
of them. 


June 29. N.N.E. with a W.N.W. course. In the night the ship 
Juno, carrying Hesse-Hanau artillery, got away and we did not 
see her again. At 9 o’clock this morning we sighted the coast of 
Cornwall. The ship Margarethe Alide, on which Major Von 
Barner was, had stayed behind and could not keep up with us, so 
the Amazon sailed up, secured her with a rope, and towed her. 
With fair weather, we sailed 59 miles and in the pleasant evening 
we came alongside the Amazon, where we did not a little tease 
the Major about his enforced imprisonment. We left the land 
North by East. 


June 30. We sailed 40 miles. The weather was fine and the 
wind, steady. Our course was S.W. by west. 
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July 1. This morning a number of porpoises came up to the 
ship, whereupon several prophesied stormy weather. This after- 
noon there was an unusual occurrence, which both frightened and 
amused us. A duck flew overboard from a ship not far away and 
swam toward us. Captain Oconnell sent for his gun and shot at 
it, and in the same instant our pilot tied a rope around his waist, 
jumped into the rough high sea and swam up behind the duck, 
caught it, and had himself drawn back into the ship. And all 
this with the greatest English levity, and for his own pleasure. 
We made 66 miles and our course was S.W. by W. 


July 2. Today several whales passed not far from our ship, 
although we only saw the water that they spurted in the air. 
We were at 8° 27’ north latitude and sailed 48 miles in a course 
N.W. by W. 


July 3. Although the wind has been moderate up to the 
present, we were quite well satisfied with it. Today, however, it 
became very violent, and the motion of the ship was so severe 
that it was impossible to stand without holding on, and most of 
the time our attendants served us on their knees, after we had 
the table and chairs securely tied so as not to fall. This gave 
rise to so many humorous situations that we had no thought of 
discontent. We had also to tie ropes on our beds to keep from 
falling out. Our course remained N.W. by W. 72 miles. 


July 4. Our course today was W.N. by W. in 11°35’ N. latitude. 
We sailed 72 miles. 

July 5. Very unpleasant rainy weather. Our course was W. 
1% S. We were under 13° 47’ parallel and sailed 86 miles. 

july 6. As the sea was rather high and the waves violent, the 
Amazon released the ship Margarethe Alida from captivity; but 
towards evening, as it lagged so far behind again, it was once more 
taken in tow. The Dutch ships which we have with us, can not 
be compared with the English ones; they are extremely negligent 
in obeying the given signals, and so poorly manned, that we must 
often halt half days to let them come up to us. Our course was 
E. by S. 34 S. 99 miles under parallel 16° 12’. 

July 7. We went 70 miles under parallel 16° 49’ in a course S. 
by W. 4 W. Today we saw a number of big fish glide by. As 
the sea was calm, the motion of the ship gentle, and with the 
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advent of good weather we were feeling lively, a dance was begun 
with our lady which the sailors and our men continued toward 
evening. 

July 8. With moderate wind and fair weather our course was 
S.W. by S. 17° 36’, 47 miles. 


July 9. Our course was W.N.W. 19°, 62 miles. 


July to. Unpleasant rainy weather. We sailed 69 miles in a 
N.W. by W. course under parallel 20° 28’. 


July 11. Today it rained hard and the weather was penetrating 
and cold. Our course was W. by N. 20° 45’, 36 miles. 


July 12. We had rainy weather until noon and so had to sit 
quietly in the cabin. The captains of the two warships, Messrs. 
Jacobs and Pirson, visited us today, and invited us to dine with 
them on the next calm day. We sailed 42 miles in a course N.W. 
by W. 34 W. under parallel 21° 52’. 


July 13. With rainy weather and a high sea, our course was 
S.W. % S., 53 miles under parallel 22° 42’. 


July 14. We had as stormy weather as we have had on this 
voyage, and we had to have our deck chairs tied. The waves 
went so high that they even beat over the upper deck, and sprayed 
us a number of times; on one occasion I got the better part of it. 
We put back 50 miles in a course W. by N. and under 23° 52’. 


July 15. Today we met an English ship bound from the West 
Indies. The Commodore sent out a boat immediately and had 
her passports examined. Our course was N.W. 24° 47’, 53 miles. 

July 16. A ship from Jamaica came past us, and as it sailed by 
we entertained each other. It has been under sail 7 weeks. The 
course was $.S.W. 14 W., 25° 32’, 71 miles. 


July 17. Three ships were seen sailing eastward in the distance, 
but as they were too far away the Commodore let them pass, in 
order not to be detained too long. We sailed 46 miles under 
26° 13’ ina S.W. %§ course. 


July 18. 50 miles ina N.W. % N. course under parallel 26° 24’. 
July 19. Last night the ship Friesland, on which are the com- 
panies of Lutzow and Dahlstierna and half the Colonel’s company, 
and also the George and Molly carrying English recruits, got away 
from us. The Commodore gave a signal that the captains of all 
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ships should come to him, where he earnestly entreated them to 
keep close to him, and to obey his signals. Thereupon he sent 
out the Garland to find the two lost ships, but she returned about 
noon without having found them. It is hardly possible that an 
accident could have happened to these ships, so perhaps they will 
overtake us. Today I had to take four men from the British 
Queen and bring them to the ship of Captain Von Plessen, because 
they had mutinied on their ship. We sailed 57 miles, and our 
course was S. under parallel 26° 24’. 


July 20. Today we might have been very unfortunate, for 
the ship True Friend came so close that we almost collided, and 
both ships would have been wrecked. The captain of our ship 
prevented this accident only by a quick shifting of sails. We made 
49 miles in rainy weather in a course N. by E. under 26° 20’ 
parallel. 


July 21. Rain. The course was S. by W. 34 W. 56 miles. 


July 22. 82 miles in fog and disagreeable weather. The course 
was S.S.E. 

July 23. 62 miles. We had a clear day, and the best south 
wind for our course, although light. 


July 24. Fair weather and very calm. We sailed 48 miles in a 
S.S.W. % W. course. 


July 25. Also fair but somewhat cool. The course was N.W. 
under parallel 27° 13’, 66 miles. 


July 26. The wind changed to our advantage, to N.N.E. but 
was too weak to satisfy our desire to forge ahead. We sailed 74 
miles under parallel 28° ina $.S.W. %4 W. course. 


July 27. We made 48 miles today, and to our sorrow, experienced 
~ the first calm, in which our ship did not move from the spot. This 
morning the Commodore again invited us to dinner by trumpet, 
and at noon he conveyed Captain Oconnell, Lieutenant Willow 
and me thither. We fared sumptuously, and one could not detect 
from the food that we have been on the ocean so long. Toward 
evening we came back to our ship, where strife had arisen in our 
absence, between the ship’s captain and the mates, during which 
the second mate threw the keys at the captain’s feet and resigned 
his post. Therefore the captain assigned him to work before the 
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mast, and he was extremely disgruntled. We were under 29° 50’ 
in a course S.W. by 4 W. 

July 28. A light wind, almost calm. A beautifully built Spanish 
ship, La Purissima Conception, under command of Captain Juan 
de Melida, passed us. She came from Havana, was loaded with 
sugar, shipped from there on July 22, arid was bound for Andera 
near Bilboa, Spain. Our Commodore had her passports examined 
and Captain Oconnell, who is a master of the Spanish language, 
went over to her. He brought us several things and the news that 
an American privateer had taken two English merchantmen and 
had put their crews off at Havana, from whence they sailed to 
Cadiz in their own ships under protection of the local governor. 
We also saw a French ship in the distance,to which our Commodore 
sailed unaccompanied. to examine her passports. We made 34 
miles and the course was W. 34 N., 30° 20’. 


July 29. 20 miles ina N.W. course. Today from 2 to 4 o’clock 
we had absolute calm, even the ocean was still. We were under 
the 31st parallel of North latitude. 


July 30. While we were holding prayer services at ten o’clock 
this morning and everything on the ship was quiet, during the 
singing, we were greatly alarmed by the rashness of the second mate. 
Hitherto it had been impossible to move him to beg the captain’s 
pardon; therefore the latter let him continue to work as a sailor. 
Because of this punishment he had determined to undress in the 
cabin at this time, appearing suddenly on deck, and jumping over- 
board, in order to swim to the battleship and to get away from 
our ship. As the sea was rough, the crew, as well as everyone 
else, became alarmed. A big rudder was thrown out to him im- 
mediately, that he might hold himself by until a boat could put 
out to rescue him; but as he was a good swimmer, he pushed it 
away contemptuously and swam on, undisturbed by our cries. 
Then all the sailors grew anxious for his life because all the vessels 
were so far from ours that they believed he could not possibly 
hold out until he should reach one. The boat was let down in the 
greatest haste, the first mate and three sailors cast themselves 
into it, and overtook him within a quarter of anhour. But before 
he could be induced to get aboard, he made them promise to take 
him to the battleship, which they did, returning later without him. 
The course was W. by % S. 38 miles under parallel 31° 51’. 
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July 31. We sailed 58 miles in a W.S.W. course and 32° 55’, 
As several ships failed to heed the Commodore’s signal, he fired ten 
sharp shots in their direction. Each shot costs the captain of the 
ship toward which it is directed, seven shillings. 


August 1. This day, notable as the birthday of our Colonel, was 
joyously celebrated. We raised our big flag at daybreak in his 
honor, whereupon flags were raised by the two battleships and all 
the other ships. Afterwards we congratulated the Colonel upon 
this day, heartily wishing him much good fortune and blessings, 
and gave ourselves over to the happiness which prompted the 
thought that we had the good fortune to serve the best of gentle- 
men. In honor of the day the Colonel permitted the firing of three 
times 12 guns, which were immediately returned by the battleships 
and other ships. The merriment that prevailed on all the ships 
was the surest proof that everyone rejoiced in the wellbeing of the 
Colonel. We shipped 52 miles in a W. by S. course under the 34th 
parallel. 


August 2. This afternoon at 4 o’clock, a sailor reported that he 
could see seven ships from the mainmast, but by evening they had 
not come close enough for us to distinguish them. At midnight 
after we had retired, we were awakened by a cannon shot and 
shortly afterwards got information that the unknown ships were 
approaching. We went on deck immediately, and found a grand 
sight with bright moonlight and clear weather. The warship Garland 
was near us in front of all the ships, and the Amazon covered the 
flotilla and formed the rear guard. The Garland had hung out 
four lanterns, one above the other, on her rear mast to acquaint 
the Amazon of the proximity of the foreign ships, which were 
extremely pleasing to the eye. Everyone on her was astir and the 
_ Sailors were behind the guns. We heard the marines load their 
guns and could distinguish them on the deck and in the rigging. 
Inside the whole ship was lighted by lanterns and one could see 
how lively everyone was waiking about. The British Queen was 
sent ahead as advance guard, but as she forged ahead, contrary to 
orders, she was reminded by a sharp shot to stay closer to us. 
As soon as the unknown ships, of which one was evidently the 
advance guard, came near enough, the Garland put up her flag and 
fired a shot in their direction, which they returned with a shot, and 
by raising their flags, signified that they were friends. Then the 
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two ships which formed the advance guard began to communicate 
by {trumpet and the British Queen let the ships pass, having 
ascertained that they were six English ships from the East Indies 
guarded by the frigate Arethusa. The Garland sent her boat to the 
frigate to examine her, and as the unknown ship was sailing through 
our ranks in the meantime, the Amazon fired after her, at which she 
took in her sails. The officers of the unknown frigate then went 
aboard the Amazon and the battle was ended. The approach of 
the unknown ships in bright moonlight, the firing of cannon, the 
illumination of all, especially the warships, the lanterns hanging 
out, the uncertainty, are they friend or foe, in short the whole 
affair, which was new to us, delighted the eye as well as the spirit. 
We turned in again at 3 o’clock until which time the fray lasted, 
and several of us were sorry that it had ended so soon. Today 
we made 54 miles under parallel 53° 13’ [35°13’?] north latitude 
and our course was W. 34 S. 


August 3. 44 miles in a N.W. by N.34 W. course under parallel 
36° 6’. We saw a fairly large whale near the ship, which towered 
several ells above the water and then dashed away. 


August 4. 7 miles ina N. course in the same parallel as yesterday. 
It was calm almost all day; even the water was motionless. We 
saw a number of octopuses (at least I took them for that) of several 
varieties, floating on the water. I could find out nothing more 
about them except that in English they are called blubber (sea 
lungs). Ihad some drawn up on the ship and found that they were 
of a spongy substance, hanging together in bunches and very much 
like the armpolypen. Some of them were simply wide tubes, 
others were open at one end, and still others had many tentacles 
hanging down to catch smaller creatures. 


August 5. The ocean was again perfectly calm from 2 to 6 this 
afternoon and with each slight stir of air it felt warmer. We 
sailed 42 miles in a W. by S. course under parallel 37° 1’. 


August 6. Fair weather. Our course was W. by % S. 72 miles 
under 38° 35’. 


August 7. 57 miles. Several different kinds of fish were seen 
near our ship, on which we tried our art, catching one with a 
hook and one with a harpoon. They were about an ell long, but 
broad; their fins were very much like our carp; they were called 
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bonito and tasted somewhat like salmon. The course was W. 
¥y S. under parallel 39° 50’. 

August 8. The officer of the British Queen came to the Colonel 
and reported that the German recruits refused to do guard duty 
unless they received tobacco, more meat, etc., etc., that he was 
not in a position to force them and that so far there were four ring- 
leaders who were inciting the others. I, with two sergeants and 
twelve men, was sent to administer punishment in the name of 
the Colonel and after each of the rebels had received 20 lashes, 
they became of another mind and the disturbance was at an end. 
We made 60 miles under parallel 40° 8’ in a W. by N. course. 


August 9. Fair weather and 53 miles. We were in a W. 3 N. 
course under parallel 42° 18’. 

August 10. Today we had perfect calm from 6 to midnight and 
did not move from the spot during this time. In a N.N.W. course, 
we went 26 miles and were under parallel 42° 34’. 


August 11. This day might have been a very unhappy one for 
our fleet. Toward evening, the ship True Friend collided with the 
Amazon in a light wind. The frigate struck the other ship four 
terrible blows. The bow of the Amazon and her bowsprit pushed 
in the galley, located in the middle of the ship, with the first blow, 
and rammed so far that three terrified soldiers hastily climbed onto 
the Amazon to save themselves. The captain of the True Friend 
then chopped the Amazon’s bowsprit and all ropes with an ax, 
whereupon the Amazon moved off a bit, broke off the rear mast 
of the other ship, tore away the sturmmast-thau the thickness of 
an arm, broke away the upper placke and a beam 1% feet thick 
in the middle of the ship, threw the ropes and big rollen over- 
board, then pushed in the entire wall of the captain’s cabin, 
pulled down everything in its way, and so finally freed herself 
again, after this scene had lasted almost an hour. The officers on 
the boat described the crashes as most terrible; the fear of the 
men, too, was great, as they were expecting to sink at any moment. 
As soon as the ship was examined, it was reported that sinking 
was not to be feared. The Amazon fired 4 cannon for all the ships 
to come nearer, so that in case of sinking they could put out boats 
immediately to rescue the men. He sent three carpenters to the 
ship to help repair the damage. Our course was N. W. by W. 
52 miles under 43° 34’. 
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August 12. Fair weather. Our course was W.N .W., 30 miles 
under parallel 44° 12’. 


August 13. 103 miles, and everyone was happy to hear, upon 
rising, that astrong east wind was blowing so hard that we made 
7 English miles in one hour. The ship cut the waves with a slight 
steady motion, and if we could have spread all available sails we 
would have made 13 English miles an hour. Our course was W. 
by N. 4 N. 46° 28’. 


August 14. Our hope of yesterday was considerably lessened 
today, because the wind was lighter. Therefore we sailed only 58 
miles and our bearings were under parallel 45°. 


August 15. 110miles ina S.S.E.course. Last night it changed 
again to a strong east wind and we went along very fast. We 
hoped to arrive on the Banks of Newfoundland today, but we did 
not reach there. 


August 16. This morning at 8 o’clock we rejoiced to reach the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. It had already become well 
known to us for the delicacy of the fresh cod (our dried cabeliau 
or dried cod) which is found here in such great numbers and has 
become so renowned that we wished for nothing more than to take 
in the sails and be permitted to fish. This did happen toward 
3 o'clock in the afternoon when our ship and the Amazon were too 
far ahead, and while we were waiting for the ships to come up. 
We madea sounding and found 45 fathoms of water. Our fishing 
lines which had been in readiness a long time, were thrown out and 
in a quarter of an hour we caught 9 fish each weighing between 20 
and 30 pounds. As the last ships had come up in the meantime, 
we set sail again and fishing ceased. At half past three, the air 
being clear, we saw a part of Newfoundland, and sailed 94 miles 
today in an E. by N. course under 45° 32’. 

August 17. We had such heavy fog that we could not see a 
single ship. Drums were beaten constantly on each one in order 
to avoid collision. When it had cleared somewhat, we saw some 
small fishing boats: a schooner (a type of small boat) that had 
come from Dartmouth, England, met us; it had been fishing for 3 
weeks on the Banks and had caught 11,000 fish, and wanted to 
catch 9,000 more to be loaded to capacity. The crew told us 
that the whole of Canada had been abandoned by the rebels, and 
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this was corroborated by several others who passed us today. We 
put 46 miles behind us S.S.E. so that we were under parallel 45° 42’. 


August 18. Fog until 1 o’clock, which prevails here almost 
continuously. Therefore the Amazon fired a cannon every hour 
in order to keep the fleet together, and the Garland answered witha 
shot each time. At 2 o’clock we sighted land and the Bay of 
Placentia where we found 26 fathoms of water. At six o’clock the 
wind became contrary and westerly, so that we were forced to 
tack. Our course was S.S.W. under 46° 17’. 


August 19. We had fair weather with contrary wind, neared 
the land and by shifting the sails steered away from it again. 


August 20. We sailed under a fair wind and saw St. Pierre 
Island. Today several thousand porpoises passed us, making a 
pretty sight. 

August 21. At four o’clock we neared Newfoundland again and 
saw Pierre Island once more. Toward evening we had a better 
wind. Today we met the English frigate The Fox which is sta- 
tioned here and which verified the report regarding Canada. 


August 22. Although the weather was clear early this morning, 
it changed to a heavy fog, so that we could barely distinguish 
St. Pierre Island along the coast of which we were sailing. The 
island lies in parallel 47° 10’ North Latitude and is now, besides 
Miquelon Island, the only French possession in North America. 
Without ceasing fog reigns here constantly ; it [the island] is entirely 
barren, uninhabited in winter, and in the summer serves as an 
anchorage for fishermen who dry their cod on its rocky shore. 
We saw a number of boats along the shore, riding at anchor, from 
which men were fishing ; toward noon a fisherman, to whom we called, 
came on board. We gave them meat, brandy, and money for 
their fish, which they very courteously offered and gave to us 
entirely gratis. Afterwards some others came who were by far 
less polite, and who would not exchange much fish for meat. 

August 23. My wish to observe a thunderstorm at sea, often 
expressed before embarking, was fulfilled last night. After a clear 
day, the sky clouded somewhat, so that we believed it would rain . 
during the night. But as we had retired after 10 o’clock and had 
hardly fallen asleep, we were awakened by the heavy rolling of the 
ship, by heavy crashes of thunder, mingled with lightning, and 
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we were eyewitnesses of a scene which can rightly be called terribly 
beautiful. A stormy wind blew with a mighty roar and deafening 
noise, and became suddenly so fierce that we were scarcely able to 
take in our sails. The sea rose and fell mightily and made the 
roaring of the wind more terrible. Each foaming wave resembled 
a fiery mountain in the dark night, which moved with the greatest 
speed and threatened to devour everything. And although this, 
along with the noises and cries of the laboring sailors, made a 
dreadful scene, it became really awful when countless flashes of 
lightning every second revealed the whole fury of the storm. Our 
captain asserted that we were not out of danger, because of our 
proximity to the land and the possibility of colliding with the 
other ships in the fury of wind, and yet the novelty of this oc- 
currence had such fascination for me that I hardly left the deck, 
in spite of the downpour and the fact that it was impossible to 
stand without holding on. Toward 2 o’clock in the morning the 
wind died down somewhat and the lightning became less frequent, 
and by 3 o’clock the storm was over. At daybreak, we found, to 
our joy, the entire fleet together, and not one of the ships battered 
to pieces,which was really very fortunate, and not to be expected. 


August 24. During the night, two other ships and ours got 
away from the fleet, and we did not see it again before this even- 
ing. We had to tack because of contrary winds. 


August 25. At 5 o’clock we came in sight of Despair Island, 
having had a fine view of the coast of Newfoundland all day. 


August 26. This afternoon at 4 o’clock.we were gladdened by a 
favorable wind, which, if it continues, will bring us into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence tomorrow, and our voyage will soon be over. 
I wish it with all my heart, for my provisions are reduced to rice 
and ham, which I alternate with rice, peas, and pudding. Some 
wine is on hand, and best of all, lively company, so that mis- 
fortunes are forgotten in jest. 


August 27. We sailed the whole day with a favorable wind and 
high hopes. Toward evening, about 5 o’clock, we saw land and 
passed close by it. It was Birds Island which lies in the middle 
of the Gulf and has a high rockbound shore on which great flocks 
of birds make their home, so that in the mating season many eggs 
can be gathered in a short time. 
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August 28. We sailed with such fair wind that at 7 o’clock this 
evening we saw plainly the mainland, Bonaventura Island and also 
Cape Rosier at the mouth of St. Lawrence River. Also, we sighted 
Anticosti Island, lying opposite this cape. 


August 29. The ship George and Molly, carrying English recruits, 
which with the Friesland had gotten away from the fleet on the 
night of July 19, had crossed to the entrance to the St. Lawrence 
in order to await our arrival, and joined our fleet again last night. 
We learned from her that the Friesland had sailed alongside of 
her until the 21st of July but in the following night had lagged 
behind and gotten away. To our sorrow the sea had gotten calm 
during the night and we hardly moved from the spot. The day 
was clear and at evening a full moon rose out of a calm sea. 
Afterwards the most beautiful northern lights could be seen, 
appearing much nearer than they do in Europe. 


August 30. There was wind again today, but it was contrary 
and in tacking we were driven back. We kept the very high 
palisades of Nova Scotia before us all day long; these were covered 
with small trees and bushes. Two houses were visible and the 
Amazon sent a boat there, but when it returned we were too far 
away and our curiosity remained unsatisfied. 


August 31. Yesterday’s wind continued and we did not get 
far from the coast although by tacking we saw both shores of the 
river, which is more than 60 miles wide here. 


September 1. The evening was as delightful as the day was 
unpleasant for it brought a favorable wind. We sailed away fast 
and expect to make 50 miles in the night if the wind keeps up. 


September 2. Upon awaking, our first question was: “Is the 
wind fair?” and the answer was: “Yes, the same as last night.” 
This was the reason for our early rising and going on deck. But 
our joy did not last long, however, for at 8 o’clock the wind 
changed and we had to tack. Toward 3 o’clock we neared Notre 
Dame Mountain, which we kept ahead of us. 


September 3. Captain Domnes reported from the ship The True 
Friend that a son was born last night to the wife of a musketeer 
of his company. As our ship’s captain and his wife were asked to 
be sponsors, they went over, and the child was named Lawrence 
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after the river on which we were sailing. The contrary wind 
remained with us although we kept our true course in spite of it. 


September 4. Toward 4 o’clock this morning a favorable wind 
began to blow and we sailed7 milesinone hour. Butas a thick fog 
and heavy.rain set in, and we were in danger of running up on the 
shore, which we could no longer see, we cast anchor at 2 o’clock 
in 7 fathoms of water. We saw many empty boats of the savages. 
During the evening and the night the sea became unusually high 
and rough, and the motion of the ship was severe. From the 
force of the wind, one of our ships, a brigantine, lost the upper 
part of her mast with the sails. 

September 5. We weighed anchor at 6 o’clock this morning in 
’ bright clear weather, but did not go far as the wind was too light. 
We could see nothing but trees on shore as we were sailing in 
midstream. This evening at 6 o’clock we were forced to drop 
anchor again as we were going back more than forward. 


September 6. I set foot on American soil the first time in my life, 
as I went ashore with several of my companions. We landed with 
much difficulty for the banks were rocky and, after we had climbed 
these, we found the summit covered with trees, pieces of wood, 
parts of casks and boards, that the water had washed ashore. 
As far as the eye could see was forest, so dense that one could 
scarcely break into it; many tree trunks fell over with age when 
you touched them, and such as had already fallen were so rotten 
that you fell through when you stepped on them. At the entrance 
to a beautiful bay we found four huts that had recently been 
abandoned by the savages, as baskets and drinking vessels, 
artistically made of birch bark, were lying about; these, because of 
their curiosity, we could not resist carrying away. The huts were 
covered with bark, sewed together with wood fiber. In the same 
bay we found a waterfall, that brought very good water down from 
a mountain, and there we refreshed ourselves. Toward evening 
we returned to the ship. Today 9 ships which were going to 
England from Quebec passed us and took some letters. 

September 7. I went ashore to the beautiful bay again, to which 
came boats carrying officers from almost every ship. We made 
no further discoveries except that we observed a large stream 
containing trout, flowing from inland. Its water was good. We 
weighed anchor at 5 o’clock this evening. 
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September 8. At 11 o'clock last night we had to drop anchor on 
account of contrary wind. At 3 o’clock this afternoon we weighed 
it in a light wind, but had to anchor again in the night when the 
wind died down. The pilot who is to guide the ship to Quebec 
came aboard this evening. 

September 9. After raising the anchor at 7 o’clock this morning 
we sailed on into the night and dropped anchor at 1 o’clock not 
far from Barnaby Island. 


September 10. Today I went ashore with Captain Oconnel to 
the Canadian town, Ramuschky, for fresh provisions. This town 
has about 20 houses, whose inhabitants speak French fluently, 
who although they are poor, gladly gave us what they had. We 
obtained a sheep, cabbage, potatoes and peas, milk, eggs, fresh 
bread, several rabbits and with this store we hope to reach Quebec 
which is about 35 German miles distant. Immediately after 
coming aboard, where the sight of fresh vegetables pleased every- 
one, we set sail and passed Pick Island in the night. 


September 11. Although the wind was contrary today, we moved 
forward with flood tide until 11 o’clock when we had to drop 
anchor again. 

September 12. We weighed anchor early and sailed until 7 
o'clock this evening, but made very few miles because the current 
was too strong against us. 

September 13. We sailed from 5 o’clock this morning until 5 
o'clock this evening and passed Basque Island; only a few miles 
because of a contrary wind. 


September 14. At 4 o’clock we weighed anchor, sailed until 9 
o'clock, and passed Pomme Island; from 10 to 12 o’clock we were 
again under sail but went back more than forward. We saw 
many white porpoises and seals. 

September 15. With a much desired favorable wind we sailed 
so fast that we made 6 miles in one hour. We passed Green and 
Red Islands, and dropped anchor with the Garland near Island 
Aux Condres at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, after we had made 60 
English miles today. 

September 16. This morning at 3 o’clock we weighed anchor and 
sailed with flood tide until 7 o’clock when we cast anchor again, 
on account of contrary winds, in sight of Orleans Island. At 3 
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o’clock in the afternoon, with flood tide, we passed Cape Tourment 
and the Traverse to Orleans Island, a very narrow passage. This 
passage is one of the most dangerous places, with more than 2 
fathoms of water in only a few places; yet our pilot guided us so 
carefully that we kept in 5 fathoms. We sailed until 8 o’clock 
this evening as far as Cape John, where we dropped anchor again. 


September 17. We weighed anchor this morning at about 4 
o’clock, and with a fairly good wind sailed away from Orleans 
Island. This island is fully inhabited along the shore. Since the 
houses lie some distance apart, each house surrounded by fields and 
gardens and backed by woods and barren hills, it presents such a 
picturesque landscape as I cannot remember ever having seen 
before. After we had passed on the right of the Island we saw the 
magnificent Montmorenci Falls near the town of Beauport, 2 
French miles from Quebec. Its waters tumble from a swift stream, 
100 ells wide, over a perpendicular cliff 180 feet high into the St. 
Lawrence, which was a grand sight to us, made more beautiful by 
bright sunshine. The water fell like molten silver, and with such 
force that a rather high cloud of spray could be distinctly seen, 
although we passed it at some distance. In spite of ebb tide we 
forged ahead under a favorable wind. We saw Quebec, so long 
and yearningly looked for, and cast anchor in the harbor at 2 
o’clock, after our long but happy voyage. God grant me health 
and good fortune in America! Let me and all righteous men return 
again, even as happy as we have come! This I said to myself 
upon seeing the city. We found that only 3 ships, the Amazon 
and 2 English recruit ships, had arrived before us and the others 
were still missing. The hope of probably finding the Friesland 
here already had been for naught, and we may have to wait some 
time before greeting our friends. Captain Jacobs of the Amazon 
sent his boat over after our arrival to convey the Colonel to the 
city. I went with them and upon disembarking, found my 
brother hale, stationed at the garrison here. He had longed for 
me as I had for him. My heart beat faster, and my blood warmed 
as I embraced my only kin in America. 


September 18. This morning several more of our ships came up, 
the Margaret Alida, the True Friend, Frau Johanna, and this 
evening De Gode Zake, Ostoruck and Miss Anna Catharine. Again 
I went with the Colonel to the city which is built at the top of a 
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steep cliff, and is muddy and unpaved. It has fairly good houses, 
but all things are exceedingly high-priced. 


September 19. This morning the last ships arrived with our 
troops, the Hellegonde Christiane and the Young Boniface. At the 
same time the Colonel was ordered to stay here until all the ships 
are together. As that is so, on the 22nd we will go under sail to 
Trois Rivieres, where we will disembark in order to reach Berthier, 
Sorel and Chambly. If the wind is contrary, on this trip, we will 
land and continue our journey on land. The Bernese Hunting 
corps goes ahead to the army stationed near La Savanne, which 
will soon cross Lake Champlain and will push on. We are also 
scheduled to take the fort and remaining places, and the ducal 
regiment of dragoons will go with us. The regiment of Prince 
Friedrich of Braunschweig will remain to garrison Quebec, and 
also 100 men of each of our regiments. Our sick, who are mostly 
scorbutic, we will also leave behind hoping that the air on land 
with fresh food will soon restore them to health. 


FINIS 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON, BART., 


THE GREAT DIPLOMAT OF THE 
BRITISH-FRENCH FRONTIER: 


Monrtcomery Hisroricar Society; LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It has been a source of extreme pleasure to me to be present 
and become for a day one in your Historical Society, whose 
pleasure and duty it is to preserve the traditions of the Mohawk 
Valley. Next to the St. Lawrence the Mohawk must occupy for 
historians the place of greatest interest and importance to all who 
have followed the course of events from the settlements about 
1600 on the Atlantic coast to the Cession of Canada in 1763 to 
Great Britain by the French. 

The period of history during which Sir William Johnson played 
So prominent a part, 1740-1775, was the most important for 
North America of any during the 18th century, since its wars and 
their outcome were to settle once for all the problem of what 
national characteristics were to dominate the civilization of a 
whole continent. We recall that the ostensible occasion of these 
wars was the disputed succession of Maria Theresa to the throne 
of Austria; but if we search deeper we find that the same essential 
causes which had operated during the preceding century were at 
work in the ever growing demands of commerce to seek new 
outlets for trade, which necessitated new trading stations, whether 
in America, in Asia or Africa, and which in former centuries caused 
new Greek or Phoenician settlements to grow up on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

To these American settlements came adventurers bringing their 
customs and religious prejudices; and, just as the colonies of Athens 
took counsel of the Delphian Apollo to guide their voyagings and 
consecrated their new homes by a temple in his honor, so each of 
the colonizing nations planted either the fleurs-de-lis, surmounting 
the cross, on some headland or built some simple meeting-house 
on the seashore to serve as an oratory to their particular saint 
or deity. 

So to the valley of the Hudson River had come the agent of 
Killian VanRensselaer as far as Albany, and had established 
there his settlement, which later grew into a town on the frontier 


1A paper read before the Montgomery County Historical Society in 1926. 
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of the Dutch settlements and at the eastern gateway of the castles 
and hunting grounds of the Iroquois. 

We know that in 1634 Arent van Curler made his way up the 
Mohawk Valley and found kindly entertainment with chief 
Sickarus, while as early as 1686 Hendrick Cuyler of Albany got 
a grant of land on the north bank of the Mohawk above Schenec- 
tady. We learn further that by December 20th, 1634, Van Curler 
had reached Canajoharie the western, second, castle of the Mo- 
hawks, and passed over a stream with many ice floes which we 
know was the Schoharie, and that afteran other mile and a half he 
came to the third castle. Here he seems to have ended his explor- 
ations and returned to Albany following the trail across the oak 
plains.” 

I find the meaning of Schoharie to be a gateway, so that we 
have in a few sentences located the center of operations in which 
about 1738 the subject of our lecture, Sir William Johnson, began 
his remarkable career only to end with his sudden death on July 11, 
1774. 

The details of Sir William Johnson’s life on the Mohawk are so 
familiar to the members of your society, indeed much more than 
to myself, that it would be an impertinence to rehearse here what 
I have said to an Ottawa audience about his life and work. Hence 
I propose to give rather an appreciation of Johnson’s work as a 
diplomat and statesman of the Crown that he so faithfully served, 
and shall utilize the events of his career only to illustrate our study. 

We learn that his father was an old soldier who served in Cad- 
ogan’s cavalry under the great Duke Marlborough and was at 
the famous battle of Oudenarde, which Thackeray tells us about 
in Henry Esmond, and that as a magistrate in County Down, 
Ireland, he exercised a discipline as rigid in his office as in his home, 
-when he thrashed the big, overgrown boy on his return home after 
being rusticated from the Newry High School for, we may believe, 


2The anonymous journal of 1634, first translated and printed some thirty 
years ago, was not written by Van Curler who first came out in 1637 asa 
youth of eighteen. The best evidence points to Harmen Meyndertsz van den 
Bogaert, the surgeon of Fort Orange, as the writer (see Jameson, Narratives 
of New Netherland, p. 137-38). It should also be noted that the expedition 
did not turn back at the third castle of the Mohawks but continued on to the 
old town of the Oneidas (erroneously called ‘‘the Sinnekens’ castle” in the 
journal), near Munnsville, Madison county, and on Oriskany aba 
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fighting the master. The boy was for a time set at clerical work 
in his father’s office, and began the study of law, which he had 
nearly completed in a lawyer’s office, when his uncle, Captain 
Peter Warren, who married Susan DeLancey of New York, sent 
for him to come out and manage his recently purchased estate 
at Schoharie. The historian Stone evidently had not obtained 
the details, but in Reid’s account of the Butler family I find that 
Walter Butler, the father of John, from Connecticut, was a captain 
in Holland’s Company at Albany in 1728 and in 1733 had formed 
a company of associates and obtained a grant of land, whose 
extent I do not know, but it appears that Captain Peter Warren 
purchased 14000 acres of it in 1735. This block of land fronted 
on Schoharie Creek and extended down the Mohawk. How 
much Captain Peter Warren paid and whether it was Susan 
DeLancey that supplied the funds we do not know; but that the 
captain had an eye to business is plain when he sent for the 
streperous boy of his sister Nancy, who we learn from his diary 
visited him when the boy was eleven and of whom he says: 
“William is a sprightly boy, well grown, of good parts, keen wit, 
most unruly, and streperous. I see in him the making of a strong 
man: shall keep my eye on the lad.” It is more than a coincidence 
that we learn from Macaulay that Robert Clive, the conqueror 
of India, was such a rowdy boy and that the village took a breath 
of relief when he was shipped off in disgrace to a clerkship in 
India,’ and that John Lawrence was an overgrown Irish boy, in 
a private school in England, who gave much trouble to the old 
masters and yet as Commissioner of the Punjaub saved India in 
the Mutiny of 1857. Many similar examples could be given of 
the men who in colonial times have pushed the dominions of the 
United States and Canada into the far country beyond the 
Mississippi. 

So we find the youth of 23 years spending a winter in New York, 
amongst the gaieties of the best society, and in the spring of 1738 
loading his schooner with supplies, implements and hired men, 
and starting up the ‘River of Mountains’ into the unknown wilder- 
ness. There is for us something heroic in this youth, who, if we 


’The old folks told how Clive was seen sitting on a water spout at the high 
top of the market Drayton and had organized a band of boy highwaymen to 
take toll of the shopkeepers. 








SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 
From an engraving by J. C. Buttre in Stone’s “‘Life of Johnson’’ made 
from an oil painting in the New York Historical Society. 
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are to judge from results, had so much vitality and spirit inherited 
from a race of soldiers that he probably looked upon it all as the 
beginning of a series of adventures in which fighting redskins, 
or trading in furs, farming the new estate or hunting wild animals, 
would supply sufficient daily excitement to make him forget the 
pleasures of society down in the Capital. 

No young man could have imagined the real situation, and it 
required a dauntless spirit in young Johnson to go past the jealous 
fur traders of Albany and Schenectady right into their preserves 
to set up what proved to be the greatest trading post of the whole 
Mohawk Valley. But I imagine at the time that the handsome 
Irish youth with happy face and attractive manners only pleased 
the slim traders of Albany, who would look upon him, as has been 
the custom in the west of later years, as another tenderfoot to be 
exploited, who would buy supplies from them, exhaust his resources 
and disappear again as, we may suppose, others had done already. 
But in nothing do we see the augury of Johnson’s future success 
better than in these first years on the Mohawk. We learn that 
within five years he had what was probably the largest cleared 
farm in the district, that he was sending to his uncle for more 
goods and money to push the trade with the Indians, and that in 
1739 he had boldly ventured into a land deal on his own account 
in buying up the tract of land, which the speculator Walter Butler 
had with three others bought on the north side of the Mohawk 
in 1735, which included 4000 acres on which Johnson built Fort 
Johnson as a trading post with its store and mill, completed in 
1749. Fort Johnson was a stone building of two stories and 
attic with four bastions and a parapet with swivel guns sent by 
his uncle Warren. The storehouse was on the right side and the 
house for employees on the left. The mill was on the creek, 150 
feet from the house, which was 600 feet from the Mohawk, and 
all was enclosed within a palisade having its stone and iron gate. 
The miller’s house was near the mill and contained the store of 
flour and the barn was 300 feet away from the mill; while on a 
knoll 500 feet north of the house was a look-out post made of 
heavy timbers loop-holed, with a small garrison always on guard. 

These brief facts introduce us directly to the young man, who 
uncle Warren feared was getting out of hand, when he purchased 
this new estate, and who mollified the captain by telling him that 
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he had bought the new place for the sake of the water-power, 
which would earn £40 a year. What have we seen done by this 
young man within five years? Established absolutely alone, for 
we have no knowledge that Captain Peter Warren ever visited 
Warrenbush, a business of proportions large enough to have 
Johnson establish his own separate account in London with 
William Baker & Co., a trading post established on his own land 
and the first industry of many later started in Johnstown begun 
in his grist mill. But more than this, we have the simple story 
of his getting a wife through buying the indenture which appren- 
ticed to Lewis Philips the daughter Katharine of Jacob Weisenberg, 
a Dutch missionary to the Mohawks, and then marrying her, 
having already courted her. Nothing in the circumstances could 
have seemed more natural or honorable nor could illustrate better, 
this quality of the young pioneer, who, separated from his friends 
in New York, could so readily adapt himself to his social environ- 
ment and establish himself as a permanent landowner and squire 
with the appointments demanded by the situation. I know nothing 
wherein the puritan hypercritical prejudices of Parkman show 
themselves so much as in his unfair criticism of the man whose 
practical wisdom was always more than sufficient to put the fussy 
New England Governor Shirley in his place. Indeed the career 
of William Johnson recalls the myth of the Greek hero, Theseus, 
who, tenderly nurtured by his mother Aithra, learns from her 
that his father’s sword and sandals were covered by a great stone, 
and which he was to put on when strong enough to lift the stone. 
This he did and many other great deeds, killed the Minotaur and 
threaded the labyrinth of Crete and “bore the face of one of the 
bright heroes, who dwelt in the halls of Zeus.” 

The personal appearance and qualities of William Johnson are 
given us in the “Memoirs of an American Lady” by Anne Grant, 
an artist and daughter of a British officer, who for years lived on 
the frontier. She says of him: “A little short of six feet, neck 
massive, shoulders broad, chest deep and full, limbs showing signs 
of great physical strength, head large and finely shaped, counte- 
nance open; a real Irishman as he is for wit. Eyes large, asort of 
black or grey black in colour, hair dark brown with a tinge of 
auburn in certain lights.” 


His success, following ten years’ experience on the frontier, had 
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given him the poise of a man, confident and with the perfect calm 
of conscious power, which was in the trying years to come to carry 
him to heights of influence as a great Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs over half a continent and as a diplomat unequaled — 
by any man in America during his time. Insatiate of labor, 
boundless in energy, ceaseless in schemes, cool in decision, yet 
prompt in action, the whole record of William Johnson’s career 
is one in which, so far as we can know him, he possessed the 
prudence of a long line of Scotch ancestors, the audacity of a Celt 
and the dogged patience of an Englishman. 

Yet he was much more. We can imagine very well how, when 
he had in some degree become oriented in his surroundings in the 
wilderness and become en rapport with his Mohawk Indian friends, 
he became conscious of the influence of the great silent places, 
which created the solemn features of those Indians Sachems, who 
could sit in silence smoking the calumet for hours, seemingly 
hearing the voices of the moaning pine trees, while they personified 
for him that mysterious spirit of the woodland, which was to 
enthrall him and hold its prisoner in a task for forty years, which 
grew to be not only a pleasure but also an absorbing duty, over- 
flowing with love for his children the Mohawks, and with a sense 
of responsibility to the king he served and the Empire he had 
done so much to preserve. 

But now public events in the colony were rapidly forcing William 
Johnson into a sphere of action which all his experience had been 
fitting him for; but which, I imagine, he had not as yet thought 
much about. He was little more than thirty, and the daily task, 
whether on his growing farm, his extending fur trade or his enlarg- 
ing general store, must have taxed all his resources. Yet he had 
_ become an Indian Chief, Warraghiyagey. The “uniter of peoples” 
had learned the Indian language, had voyaged to Oswego and to 
the Susquehanna, had probably been up the Hudson to the lakes, 
and had become an intimate at the Long House at Oneida Lake. 
Nothing seems to have escaped him, which would fit him for the 
work which bluff old George Clinton, the Governor, was now 
putting upon him. In 1746, the Governor appears to us as one 
almost continuously disturbed and baffled by the opposition to 
himself in the Colonial Council and by the blind partisanship 
of the Assembly against his proposed legislative program. We 
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remember that for two years there had been war with the French 
and scalping parties active on the border from the Ohio to the 
Connecticut; and that the French agent Joncaire was everywhere 
active amongst the Six Nations, while the Jesuit missionaries were 
active in their propaganda amongst all the Indian tribes. From 
the days of Count Frontenac and the ten years’ war, which ended 
with the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, the Governors Vaudreuil, 
Beauharnois and La Galissoniére sought to extend the dominions 
of His Most Christian Majesty of France and had a line of trading 
posts beyond the Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi 
and to the Rocky Mountains. Their policy was ambitious, bold 
and wise. Though it was true that few immigrants from France 
had come to Canada since 1700, yet a native-born population of 
some 50,000 had grown up and were located in villages along the 
whole St. Lawrence, with three centers of concentration at Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal; had frontier posts at Oswegatchie, 
Frontenac and Niagara and down the Allegheny and Ohio, shortly 
at LeBoeuf, Venango and DuQuesne. Moreover, under the type 
of autocratic government, which ruled all by a Governor and 
Intendant, sitting at Quebec, in a sovereign council appointed 
by the King, a unity of purpose and policy was possible. This 
made for immediate and direct action with a commander-in-chief 
of the forces and a permanent standing army, which was wholly 
lacking in the British colonies stretched out along the seaboard 
from Maine to the Carolinas. Moreover for over a century Canada 
had been divided into a series of fiefs or seigneurial tenures, each 
with its Seigneur, or lord of the manor, and with its tenants or 
roturvers holding their lands under the coutume de Paris, paying 
the year’s dues to the Seigneur and being at all times liable to 
military services and enrolled in the milice, called technically 
marines, because the Admiral of the French Fleet was in theory 
commander-in-chief in the colonies overseas. Governor Clinton 
had had from time to time correspondence with William Johnson, 
whom he had found willing not only to act for him in distributing 
supplies amongst the Six Nations and in giving presents to the 
proper parties but also to lend himself to the responsible task of 
counteracting the schemes of wily French agents to undo the 


loyalty of his Indians to the Great English King overseas and 
his Governor, “their Corlaer.” 
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After the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, there gradually grew up a 
friendly trade between Albany and Montreal, in which the cheaper 
goods of England, better made to suit the tastes of the Indians, 
were sold to the French fur traders and paid for largely in beaver 
skins. Indeed the Intendant Hocquart estimated in 1735 that 
the English had got most of a trade of 200,000 livres. The French 
endeavored to control the trade by licensing traders; but, as they 
could not control or license the Indians, the traders evaded the 
law by living directly in the Indian villages as Joncaire did on 
Seneca Lake amongst the Senecas. We know who the big traders 
were at Albany, and especially the slim gentleman Lydius, son of 
a Dutch parson up on the Hudson, whohad trails into every camp; 
but it is apparent that in so new a colony as that of upper New 
York, whose business hitherto had been chiefly fur trading, there 
would quite naturally be a disposition to carry on trade with an 
enemy, who was rather that of the English than of the Dutch 
settlers. This spirit did doubtless stimulate the opposition to 
Governor Clinton, whose duty was simply one of defending the 
colony, and resulted in 1745 in Colonel Schuyler and the other 
Indian Commissioners resigning. So in his need the Governor 
asked William Johnson to act as Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Thus logically he became the warden of what might be called 
the Marches on the border and responsible for the safety of the 
white settlements and the loyalty of the Six Nations. 

As can be readily supposed with the influences against him, 
the task of William Johnson proved a difficult one: but the calling 
of a great council of Governors and Indians at Albany in 1746 
became the opportunity to show the man’s remarkable and magnetic 
powers and complete knowledge of Indian psychology. The 
Governor previously had almost wholly failed to get the sachems 
to consent to come to the council and so appealed to William 
Johnson to try his hand. It was a challenge both to his influence 
over the Indians and to his ambition to succeed as Indian Com- 
missioner. We have in Stone’s account a complete illustration of 
his methods. He invited the Mohawks and upper nations to visit 
Fort Johnson and, as we are assembled on the very spot tonight, 
we can almost see the temporary shelters of the dusky warriors 
and feel their presence as in those three days he reached their 
spirits through their stomachs, just as is done in London and 
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Washington today when Kings and Presidents want ‘‘Conversa- 
tions” to go on with colonials or men or women from Texas. 
Nothing perhaps in all the events of his career illustrates so well 
' William Johnson’s methods. An acute quarrel existed between 
' the Mohawks, Onondagas and Senecas on the one side and the 
- Oneidas, Cayuyas and Tuscaroras on the other, which had not 
been healed after three days conference. So the startling, and 
to the mocker of today, absurd scene was witnessed on the morning 
of Aug. 8, 1746, of these chiefs, marching apart in two divisions 
along the trail toward Albany with William Johnson dressed in 
his leather shirt, and leggings, headdress of feathers and war 
paint, doubless alongside King Hendrick, the war chief of the 
Confederacy. The staging of this conference, prepared by Dr. 
Cadwallader Colden, the shrewd Scotch adviser of the Governor, 
who also had been made a chief of the Mohawks, was admirably 
- suited to bring out the finesse of William Johnson and his Indian 
. allies. They were saluted on their approach to the old fort in 
Albany by a salvo of artillery, to which Johnson and the Indians 
replied by firing their muskets, after which the commandant 
- invited the sachems to refreshments. Their camp was pitched 
in the town square and next day the conference was opened by 
: Dr. Colden, who excused the absence of the Governor on account 
of indisposition; he said he had been ordered to welcome them 
in the Governor’s (Corlaer’s) name and relight the council fire, 
_ whose ashes were nearly cold, exchange with them belts of good 
- will and widen the trail between their towns and Albany so that 
- their meetings might be more frequent. The Indians solemnly 
- listened to the invitation to confer, demanded time for consider- 
ation and then retired, to be of course well entertained meanwhile. 
One can imagine William Johnson, a seemingly silent observer, 
| being however a connecting link between King Hendrick and 
. Corlaer, who spoke for the great King across the big waters, 
yet exercising that peculiar irifluence over the red men, who 
then and for thirty years were able to say “Their brother never 
deceived them.” 

That Sir William Johnson, Bart, who had already received 
marks of honor from the King’s representatives, and might 
have received in England ample recognition through his famous 
uncle, whose victories at sea had made him a great lord, wealthy 
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through prize-money, should have been willing to continue his 
life in the wilderness, when the novelty of adventure had worn 
off, and to find there both pleasure and satisfaction for twenty 
years more in fulfilling his duties both to the state and to his 
protegés and Indian allies, has for us a great significance. Fitted 
to be an ornament in the “Seats of the Mighty,” he chose to 
' remain as Governor Tryon later called him, “The slave of the 
red men;’’ and I believe we have in the words which in dying 
he uttered to Joseph Brant, his trusted friend: ‘Joseph, control 
your people, control your people, I am going away,’’ the expla- 
nation of the principle which guided him through all the dramatic 
events of his life. That he loved them for their trustful simple 
confidence in himself as children to a father, we may well believe 
and even suppose that it made an appeal to his vanity as the great 
Lord of the Mohawks; but William Johnson so far as we can read 
him was too great to be vain, and had too great visions of becoming 
a real benefactor to a noble race, too proud to bend to the servile 
ways of white society, too unsophisticated and perhaps as yet 
incapable through the hereditary traditions of thousands of years 
of the free life of woods, lakes and streams, of enduring the monot- 
onous tasks which they saw William Johnson’s negro slaves per- 
forming daily. Perhaps we can understand his psychology still 
better from his social life. He lost his kindly, simple wife after 
five years of happy married life, and attempted to fill her place 
as mother first by a Dutch and then by an English woman as 
their governess. Yet he wedded after the manner of the Indian 
people the daughter of Abraham, brother of the King of the 
Confederacy. After the death of this beautiful character, he 
married again Molly Brant, her niece, in whom he found a true 
helpmeet to him in fulfilling the peculiar duties of superintendent, 
counsellor and friend to the red men of the wilderness, amongst 
‘whom and for whom he spent his days and himself. In no indi- 
vidual instance do we find William Johnson guilty of selfishness, 
meanness, towering ambition or deceitfulness; though he became 
skilled in the arts of diplomacy in dealing with delicate situations 
with a degree of success which seems to us little less then magical. 

We may now, for a moment, study William Johnson as an 
every-day man of business. In 1746, he sent a scouting party 
to Crown Point probably under the leadership of Walter Butler 
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and built a fort at the Carrying Place on Wood Creek, and I can 
well believe he had in view, at the same time, an interest in the 
fur trade in that direction; because we would wholly fail in an 
estimate of the man if we forgot that it had become now a part of 
his very fiber to succeed in whatever he undertook, and to control 
his Indians was to be successful in their eyes both as a receiver 
and giver of benefits, for the fur trade was their livelihood. He 
was defending the frontier if he cut off the trade between Albany 
and Montreal and was also diverting some of it in the direction 
of Fort Johnson. It is quite clear that at this time he was on 
friendly terms with Lydius because we find in his correspondence 
an amusing letter written to him, in French, from Mrs. Genevieve 
Lydius, wife of the trader, at Fort Nicholson, in which she says: 
“I send you two French coverlets. They are rather small. I 
hope they may suit you. I expect some in eight or ten days.” 
That he was very busy as a trader in 1750 we learn also from 
letters as that from Oswego, from Teddy Magin of July 11th. 
“I received your favour together with the goods which came safe. 
I am very sorry there was no more wampum and silver. I now 
send you twenty packs viz: two with Beavers, one with Racoons 
and 17 of leather which I hope will come safe. Beaver is current 
sold here at 7s per lb.... Butler desires his service to you.” We 
know too that he also established relations with the tribes on the 
Susquehanna and erected a trading post at Otsego, on the Unadilla. 
That his operations became very extensive for those days we can 
judge from the accounts he carried for the government in the 
matter of supplying ammunition, clothing and presents to the 
Indians, the payment of which the assembly for years refused to 
endorse when the bills were presented by the Governor. There 
seems to have been the implied insinuation that Johnson made 
such high profits on what he sold that he could well afford, since 
he had all the trade, to go without payment for his outlay. As 
we know, it resulted in his resigning the official position of Super- 
intendent and simply executing the governor’s commissions 
when requested, but soon he was given a place on the Colonial 
Council, where in some degree he checkmated the intrigues of 
Chief Justice De Lancey by his business-like and straightforward 
methods. 





HENDRICK AND SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 
From a photograph of the monument on the battlefield of Lake George. 
Erected by the Society of Colonial Wars. 
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We may now resume our study of the progress of William 
Johnson as he had to deal with the great issues which were in- 
volved in the fateful events of the years from 1751 to 1760. It 
will be recalled that with the Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle, after 
practically eight years of war, France and England each returned 
the territory taken, and so Louisburg, captured by Pepperell and 
Sir Peter Warren in 1745, was returned to the French. But the 
rapid growth of the British colonies in population and in wealth 
gave rise to much commercial jealousy on the part of France, 
and the ambitious designs of the governors of Canada to control 
the internal fur trade by posts on the great waterways were rapidly 
developing a conflict in the region of the Allegheny and Ohio, 
which involved not only the Six Nations and New York, but 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Carolina. It was the agents of Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia and the Ohio Land Company who first 
encountered Céloron de Bienville, the agent of La Gallissoniére, 
the French governor, at Logstown below where Pittsburg now is, 
and began the contest which was only to be ended through the 
splendid diplomacy and energy of William Johnson in the great 
council held at Niagara in 1764. We recall that the highway 
of the Iroquois to the south was down the Susquehanna and that 
they were becoming restive like the Delawares and Shawnees 
at the invasion of land speculators like the Connecticut Company 
and New York Companies of Associates. Indeed after Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755 on the Monongahela a fierce border war broke 
out and settlements were attacked all the way south from New 
York to Virginia by those tribes; and it was only with great 
difficulty that William Johnson kept his Six Nations in hand at a 
council in the Onondaga Long House in 1753. The situation was 
completely illustrated by Red Head, the famous Onondaga Chief, 
who gave assurance that the ancient friendship for the English was 
undiminished and that it was not with their consent that the 
French occupied the Ohio, but really they did not know what 
the French and English together intended, for they were already so 
hemmed in by both that hardly a hunting place was left, so that 
even if they should find a bear in a tree there would immediately 
appear the owner of the land to challenge the ownership. With 
these border disturbances William Johnson had brought the 
serious situation on the Susquehanna and Ohio before the Assembly 
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and urged that a grant be voted for sending military into the district 
to defend the interests of their own settlers and of the Six Nations. 
DeLancey, who now wasacting as Lieutenant Governor, said that 
they had been spending so much on the forts to the north that 
they could only vote £1000 for this purpose, since £456 had been 
voted for Fort Oswego and £1000 for Indian presents. The 
legislature claimed that the King should defend his dependencies, 
and anyway these western forts were not within New York. It 
was in this very legislature that William Johnson was notified 
by the Governor’s secretary, Goldsbrow Banyar, of a com- 
mission of the legislature composed almost wholly of his enemies, 
appointed to investigate his Susquehanna land purchase. 

But at this very moment we find William Johnson instructing 
Jacob Van Slyck, the commandant at Schenectady, to keep a 
close guard over the forts under his charge, telling him of the 
danger of an attack by the French, and to keep each with abundant 
supplies and guards always mounted to notify of an attack and 
prevent a surprise. Oddly enough in the midst of those war 
alarms we find him buying from Ludovick Castelman of Stone 
Arabia 280 acres for £200. During the five years of nominal 
peace, but almost ceaseless border clashes by scouting parties, 
William Johnson had evidently become the one man who, as 
the Superintendent General of Indians, the great landlord of 
many settlers and one having trading posts and agents through 
to the Great Lakes and perhaps even beyond them, was adequate 
to cope with the dangers of the frontier. War was formally de- 
clared in the spring of 1756, but had been raging in America 
on the Ohio and the whole border a year before, and the British 
government had sent out for. the first time a commander-in-chief, 
General Braddock, who could exercise a united control over the 
troops in the several colonies. We recall the meeting of the 
several governors with Braddock at Alexandria, when a plan of 
campaign was decided upon, and may judge of the position which 
William Johnson then held, when apparently at Governor Shirley’s 
suggestion he was offered the appointment of major general of 
the colonial troops of the five colonies in view of his influence 
with the Indians. We know the tragic results of Braddock’s 
expedition, the melancholy story of the banishment of the Aca- 
dians, Shirley’s wholly ineffective attempt to take Niagara and 
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control the Great Lakes, and recall that the only victory which 
brought credit to British arms was William Johnson’s at Lake 
George and his capture of Baron Dieskau, the French commander- 
in-chief. The battle itself was a mere incident in the campaign, 
made by a civilian who had never directly commanded troops. 
What we see in it all was the business-like manner of William 
Johnson in gathering together the several contingents of pro- 
vincial troops, securing their base by constructing Fort Lyman, 
pushing his military road to Lake George and at once selecting a 
camp and building a fort there which could serve against attack 
either from Lake George or Champlain. In it all we simply see 
that. experienced man of action, who for fifteen years had been 
dealing with large affairs, handling many employees on his estates, 
controlling agents at the far off trading posts, carrying on an 
extensive correspondence with New York and his business house 
in London, applying the same methods to the control of an army, 
which had as its concluding work but one day’s fighting to perform. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory opinion of the quality and value 
of the work done is seen in the fact that, when the vain and ill- 
balanced Governor Shirley as acting commander-in-chief attempted 
to criticize and browbeat his subordinate, William Johnson replied 
that as he held his command directly from the Home office he 
would await instruction from there. We know what the result 
was, when in January 1756 the Board of Trade and Plantations 
informed him that he was appointed sole agent and Superintend- 
ent of the Six Nations and all other Indians inhabiting British 
territory north of the Carolinas and the Ohio River with a fixed 
salary of £600 a year. He was also informed that the several 
colonial Governors had been sent letters with a copy of the com- 
mission and that it was the act of the King himself through an 
Order-in-Council. Every Governor was forbidden to transact 
any business with the Indians or hold any communication with 
them except through Sir William Johnson, Bart., the splendid 
victory having as its reward a hereditary baronetcy. 

Much discussion and criticism of Sir William’s inactivity in the 
weeks succeeding the battle of Lake George in not having pressed 
on to the attack of Crown Point have gone on; but apart from 
the late season and the severe wound of the general, the events 
of the next three years illustrate the prudence and wisdom of Sir 
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William in not attempting with only the provincial troops an 
expedition which at the best could not have had any permanent 
results; while Shirley’s retirement the next summer is sufficient 
to indicate the official opinion regarding his performances. Dur- 
ing the next four years we find Sir William Johnson almost com- 
pletely absorbed in the difficult task of keeping the Six Nations 
loyal in view of the successes of the French in the capture of Oswego 
in 1756, in the siege and capture of Fort William Henry by Mont- 
calm in 1757, and in the disaster of Ticonderoga in 1758, where we 
learn that the stupid General Abercromby seems never even to 
have thought of asking the aid of Sir William and his Mohawks as 
they watched from Rattle Snake Mountain the foolish frontal 
attack on Montcalm’s entrenched position. 

We now enter upon the third distinct phase of Sir William 
Johnson’s career, where we find him closely associated with the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Jeffery Amherst in his final advance on 
Montreal down the St. Lawrence from Oswego, to join his forces 
with those of General Murray from Quebec and of Colonel Havi- 
land from Lake Champlain, resulting in its capture and the final 
surrender of all Canada to the British on Sept. 8, 1760. 

Sir William Johnson had gained more fame in the summer of 
1759 by taking over the command on the death of Brigadier 
General Prideaux, who was killed. By pushing the siege at 
Niagara until its surrender, he cut off all danger of an advance 
of French troops from the Ohio or Detroit. He also defeated 
Captain Aubry and 1300 men on the Niagara portage as they 
were advancing to the relief of Captain Pouchot who was defend- 
ing the fortress. 

We know that Sir William leading 700 Iroquois warriors de- 
scended the St. Lawrence to Montreal with Amherst and that en 
route they captured Fort Présentation and the arsenal where 
Ogdensburg now is. The general had to call in Sir William to 
prevent the Indians from carrying out their usual revenge on the 
enemy, while at Caughnawaga and Lachine those French parti- 
sans who with these Indians had been in many a scouting party 
were now expecting a logical retaliation and punishment. Indeed 
we find in General Amherst’s report to the War Office that it is 
stated “Sir William Johnson has taken unwearied pains in keeping 
the Indians within humane bounds...not a peasant, woman or 
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child has been hurt by them, or a house burnt, since I entered 
what was the enemy’s country.” 

All could now breathe freely, for the struggle of nearly a hundred 
years for mastery of North America was ended and victory had 
come to the banners of democracy as opposed to a feudal bureau- 
cracy, with an autocratic King at its head. The portents of 
further conflicts for self-government in the British colonies ap- 
peared the very moment they were asked to bear some part of 
the expenses of their own protection, and from the wide vision 
and accurate judgment of this most experienced officer and dip- 
lomat, Sir William Johnson, we may perhaps gain a more balanced 
estimate of the questions at issue than from the politicians of 
the sea-coast towns, whose chief interests were in getting into the 
world markets of trade. 

But we have to follow the performances of our diplomat for 
another fifteen years. During the winter of 1760-61 we know he 
was in intimate touch with General Amherst at New York, who 
was in chief command in North America, and who seems to have 
been guided very largely by Sir William in the next year’s oper- 
ations. Amherst requested him to undertake the delicate and 
dangerous task of taking over the various western forts and of 
making alliances with the many Indian tribes and their friends, the 
French fur traders. We have in Buell’s life the touching story 
of how Sir William’s faithful Mohawks besought him not to 
venture, and warned him that he would be murdered, and of how 
the great man smiled at their natural fears but accepted the 
prudent step of Andrew Montour in surrounding him with a 
body-guard of chosen warriors, as the Scotch Highlands clansmen 
surrounded the chief. With that intimate knowledge of what 
the situation demanded, Sir William as a major general and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs sent forward couriers to call 
the tribes to meet him first at Niagara and again at Detroit, 
where he appeared with what must have seemed an army in 
miniature, composed of Royal American volunteers and Indians 
of the Six Nations, as the representative of the Corlaer and the 
great Onontio. 

The famous scout,Captain Robert Rogers, had gone forward from 
Montreal in the previous autumn to warn the French post of 
the surrender of Montreal, and a troop of Gage’s light infantry 
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now in the fort at Detroit, fired a feu-de-joie as the great diplomat 
approached; while Captain Beletre, the former French comman- 
dant, advanced to pay his respects. We can imagine this frontier 
diplomat with all the prestige of twenty years’ relations with 
the Indian tribes, and now resplendent as an imperial officer, 
making himself not only respected but loved by both French and 
Indians; for he knew all the arts, and was acquainted perfectly 
with the psychology of both peoples, and withal he had cultivated 
patience and frankness, which begot their confidence, made 
complete by a courtly manner and a bonhomie growing out of a 
great kindness of heart and sympathy for the native tribes, whose 
hunting grounds were year by year being invaded. By day he 
held conferences with tribes from far distant Green Bay and the 
Mississippi, invoked the good offices of the old French missionary, 
Pére Martin, who had spent nearly forty years with the Hurons 
near Detroit, and prevailed on him to stay there, while at night 
he gave dinners and balls. We get an idea of the human side of 
Sir William Johnson, who as a young man used to enter into all 
the games of skill and strength with his Mohawks and dance at 
their festivals, from his diary in which he says: “T opened the ball 
with Mademoiselle Curie—a fine girl. We danced until five 
o’clock next morning,” while with a pardonable vanity he wrote 
“All came to see the man whose house was the fireplace of the 
dreaded Iroquois.” It may well give us pride in the traditions of 
our race, when we witness almost at the same moment two great 
souls rising from the common people, on the confines of the Empire, 
one in the East and another in the West, dictating terms of peace 
and amity, as did Clive and Johnson to the native races of two 
continents, and advancing in the world, the principles of organ- 
ized government based upon justice and fair dealing. 

The next ten years of relative peace brought to Sir William 
Johnson the legitimate fruits of ‘twenty-five years of unremitting 
toil amidst personal dangers, internal political strife and inter- 
national war. We find him now the recipient of the highest 
honors from his king, the holder of an official position as the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for over half a continent and 
holding a high military command, under the commander-in-chief 
of the army in America. To maintain his position in a proper 
manner in keeping with the ideas of the time, Sir William at once 
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began the construction of Johnson Hall and the founding of what 
was to be a real medieval seigniory or domain, with its center a 
village, Johnstown near the manor house, just as for hundreds of 
years had been the practice in Europe. He had already acquired 
much land and the worshipful retainers, his Mohawks, again 
signified their love and friendship, by granting him in 1760 some 
100,000 acres, for which the patent was given by the lords of 
trade, but on the condition made by himself that he would pay 
£3000 for the land. For the remaining thirteen years of life he 
became the Grand Seigneur to hundreds of tenants on a wide 
estate and showed in peace the same constructive qualities of 
mind and goodness of heart which we have already illustrated; 
while in matters agricultural and social we find all his spare mo- 
ments occupied in making Johnstown and the Johnson estate 
a busy hive of industry and of educational and religious progress. 
He founded schools and built and supported churches both for his 
tenants and the Indians. He introduced the best breeds of horses 
and cattle and experimented with varieties of fruits, grains and 
vegetables, and brought artisans of the various trades to Johns- 
town. His household under the clever management of Molly 
Brant, who seems to have had talents as great as those of her 
great brother, presents to us at this far off day something of the 
free and easy life of a southern plantation with its planter, its 
gangs of workmen, and its slaves all forming one family com- 
munity. Their life went on filled with activities amidst sylvan 
surroundings, in which the abundance of material blessings was 
generously mingled with festive enjoyments to which the games 
and time-honoured customs of the Mohawks gave a glamor that 
greatly entertained the Governors, officials and many travelers, 
who found a welcome at Johnson Hall, as did Peter Kalm the 
Swedish traveler, who, acknowledging Sir William’s generous 
entertainment, said: “I have been thousand times surprised to 
see the. steps you have taken, to let me, no less than great many. 
others, feel your particular kindness and favour, wherein you 
greatly do excell all other persons of mankind.” 

For some five years, however, after his visit to Detroit, we find 
Sir William engaged in perhaps the most difficult of all his many 
undertakings. It will be recalled that the Treaty of Paris which 
gave Canada to the British was not signed till February 4th 
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1763, and that the French in Canada were till then buoyed up 
with the hope that, as in the Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle, Canada 
would be returned to them. Every western trading post had its 
coureurs de bots and half-breed and Indian settlers, and the French 
had cultivated with great success the art of securing the confidence 
of the Indian tribes. But there was now to arise a danger only 
appreciated by Sir William Johnson in its real extent and meaning. 
It was easy for the dominant tribesmen to receive kindly the few 
fur traders who established posts for their convenience on the 
western lakes and streams; but the new British occupation, with 
permanent troops at all the posts in the West, made at least one 
great Indian statesman, Pontiac, realize that now or never was 
the time, when the two peoples, British and French, were still 
holding an uncertain possession of the wide Indian territories, 
to drive both rapacious intruders back to their settlements by 
the sea. This ferment extended till it involved even the great 
Seneca nation, which extended from Lake Ontario to the Ohio 
and had been tampered with by Joncaire even in 1761. Through 
the activity of Sir William’s deputy commissioners he was kept 
informed of events everywhere, and by frequent conferences at 
the Indian councils he managed to keep the Six Nations except 
the Senecas from any active participation in Pontiac’s war, which 
broke out in the spring of 1763. While Pontiac succeeded at 
Michilimackinac, he had failed in the attack on Detroit, and 
winter was coming on and the Peace of Paris had given Canada to 
Great Britain. The coming winter broke the strength of the 
Indian alliance, and the Senecas broke away by sending an em- 
bassy to Sir William in the spring of 1764 to sue for peace. He 
offered peace only on severe conditions, and, feeling the time was 
ripe for a decisive stroke, sent the messengers back and couriers 
to the farther western tribes, telling all that he was advancing 
with an army and for all who sought peace to meet him at Niagara 
in July. He had asked the New York legislature for 1500 men, 
and was able to get 500 provincials, who with 500 of the Six 
Nation allies arrived at Niagara on the Sth of July, after spending 
a few days condoling with the Onondagas over the loss of their 
great chief Red Head, who had died suddenly. 

Many tribes were represented and 1700 warriors were present 
from as far east as Nova Scotia to the sources of the Mississippi in 
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JOHNSON HALL AT JOHNSTOWN 


From the painting by E. L. Henry, depicting an Indian Council in 1772. 
Sir William is seen presenting a medal to an Indian; the blockhouse at 
the left has been burned; the one at the right is still standing. 
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the West. The Sioux were absent for fear of the Ojibways and the 
Senecas had not yet come, being afraid of the Mohawks. An 
evil omen occured in an injury to these tribesmen when a salute 
was fired from the Niagara fortress, and created a suspicion to 
be allayed and which cast a gloom over the encampment. But 
after ten days of feasting and separate councils with the sachems of 
different tribes, a Truce of God was made and a Treaty of Peace 
signed by which the Ottawas, Hurons and Ojibways deeded the 
lands to Great Britain on both sides of the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair, which had been claimed hitherto by the French. 
An interesting sidelight is given usin the autobiography of the great 
fur trader, Alexander Henry, who came to the council with the 
tribes from far away Lake Superior, of the success of the great 
council. The great Pontiac, sullen and unconquered, remained 
away biding his time; but the forces of organised Government 
were as always irresistible, and we have in the story of his final 
submission one of the most dramatic episodes of Sir William 
Johnson’s many sided career. In the spring of 1766 Sir William 
sent Hugh Crawford with wampum belts and messages to Pontiac 
and the other western chiefs, asking them to meet him in council 
at Oswego. A favorable reply was received, and Sir William learn- 
ing when Pontiac would come delayed his arrival for several days, 
while Pontiac was being entertained by Normand MacLeod, 
commissary at the fort. The conference was fixed for July 23d. 
An open-air booth covered with green boughs had been erected to 
shield the party from the hot sun, and at a distance of perhaps a 
hundred feet Sir William Johnson sat while Pontiac surrounded 
with his warriors, proud and defiant, approached from the farther 
end. Around the dais were British officers and officials in brilliant 
uniforms, while many warriors lay on the ground along the passage- 
way, as Sir William dressed in a scarlet blanket trimmed with 
gold lace and wearing the plumed hat of a general advanced with 
outstretched hand, which was grasped by Pontiac, decorated with 
eagle’s plumes and warpaint, as he gazed into the frank kindly 
face of the great diplomat, Warraghiyagey. A secretary has left 
us his speech: “Father, let us thank the Supreme Being for enab- 
ling us to meet together on so fine a day as this, it seems as if it 
was with his approbation that we are met. I am now speaking on 
behalf of all the Western Indian nations I command and in their 
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name take you by the hand.” He then gave a wampum belt and 
promised alliance: “You told us, father, to look to the rising sun, 
and we cheerfully comply with your request.”’ A wampum belt 
was given in return with a medal to each chief as a pledge of peace 
and friendship; and, loaded with presents, the great Pontiac and 
his fellow warriors launched their canoes on the broad bosom of 
Lake Onatrio and Sir William watched them pushing their canoes 
toward the setting sun, where the great chief, who had gathered 
the largest number of tribes ever banded together in America in 
an alliance, was shortly to die, murdered by a treacherous IIlinois 
warrior, instigated by a villainous white trader. 

In these successive paragraphs we have attempted to indicate 
the essential characteristics of Sir William Johnson in the several 
stages of his remarkable and eventful career. We have seen him, 
with the ceaseless activities of young manhood, enjoying to the full 
the life of the wildwood, in which hot blood was controlled by a 
constant outlet in physical exercise incidental to his daily occu- 
pation or recreations: we have followed his efforts as an acute man 
of affairs in his trading relations and farming operations, and his 
supervision of the complicated relations between himself, the 
government and legislature and the Indians; we have illustrated 
his organizing capacity as a commander-in-chief of an army and 
his success in two campaigns against the experienced soldiers 
of France: and we have witnessed the continually increasing 
influence which as a diplomat he exercised in the most difficult 
and delicate situations with astute and suspicious tribes, whose 
daily life was that of Savages inured to constant warfare with one 
another and the powers of nature, and by which in every sphere his 
life became a series of triumphs. His successes seem to have been 
inevitable in a character so completely developed to meet the con- 
ditions of the life into which he was first thrown and which he chose 
for nearly forty years to make his own. Some may regret that 
such an ensemble of talents were exercised in so limited a field, 
and that with the qualities of a courtier as well as a diplomat he 
should not have devoted himself to free his native Ireland from 
the autocratic rule which oppressed it. Equally he might have 
gone to India and ruled millions. But let us be content! Our 
hero, if we may now call him such, had by slow and steady appli- 
cation in a definite environment, strange and unusual, become 
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increasingly a part of his surroundings. It seems to us today as 
we observe the full outcome of those twenty years of border war- 
fare which settled the fate of a continent that the field of action 
was large enough to demand the exercise of the highest talents and 
to satisfy the most vaulting ambitions of any man. One thing 
seems certain and that is that, whether or not William Johnson 
ever turned regretfully toward that cultivated society in which his 
uncle, Sir Peter Warren, and Susan DeLancey were such orna- 
ments, persons who would gladly have fostered his ambitions, the 
press of daily duties and claims upon this “Slave of savages” 
filled his waking hours. While giving him the sense of being the 
benevolent father to thousands of children of nature and the build- 
er of a new civilization in the wilderness, his life to the end had 
few moments left for regrets; and, while the gathering clouds of 
the storm which was to envelop his adopted country doubtless 
gave him food for anxious thought, yet they had not come so 
near that he was diverted in his last moments from giving friendly 
counsel at a great gathering of his Six Nations, for whom his 
dying words to Joseph Brant were: ‘“‘Joseph, control your people; 
control your people, for I am going away.” 
PETER H. Bryce, M.D. 
Ottawa, Canada 
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Hon. ALsert Harcut, former judge of the Court of Appeals 
and for many years Justice of the Supreme Court, died at his 
home in Buffalo, October 6, 1926, after a week’s illness. 

Judge Haight was born at Ellicottville, Cattaraugus County, 
N. Y., February 20, 1842, the son of Henry and Sarah M. (Sisson) 
Haight. He received his early education in district schools and 
at the Springville Academy. Upon the completion of his academic 
education, he studied law, and in 1863 at the age of twenty-one 
he was admitted to the bar in Erie County. 

Practically the entire life of Judge Haight had been spent on 
the bench. Promotion to his high rank was rapid. In 1869 he 
was elected supervisor from Buffalo’s old second ward, and was re- 
elected in 1870 and 1871. A year later, 1872, he was elected 
County Judge of Erie County, and in 1876 he was elected Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York forthe Eight Judicial District— 
to serve a term of fourteen years. He was re-elected to this post 
in 1890. Governor Grover Cleveland in 1884 appointed him 
Associate Justice of the General Term of Supreme Court for the 
Fifth Department, the General Term at that time having practi- 
cally the same jurisdiction which the Appellate Division now has. 
In 1889 Governor David B. Hill appointed him to the office of 
Associate Judge of the Second Division of the Court of Appeals, 
a tribunal made up of members of the Supreme Court to sit with 
and assist the Court of Appeals. Upon the disbandment of the 
Second Term in 1892, he was appointed Associate Justice of 
General Term by Governor Roswell P. Flower. In 1890 on the 
nomination of both the Democratic and Republican parties, he 
was re-elected to the Supreme Bench, and was re-appointed to 

the Second Division by Governor Hill. In 1894 Judge Haight 
~ was elected Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals and re- 
mained in that office until 1913, following his re-election in 1908. 
By operation of the law which sets the upper limit of years of 
eligibility for that office at three score and ten, he was retired in 
1913. Following his retirement, he became official referee of the 
Court of Appeals in state questions and served in that capacity 
until within the last two or three years when he withdrew from 
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active work. However, he held the position of referee up to the 
time of his death. 

Judge Haight is believed to have had a longer term on the bench 
than any jurist in the United States. During the five decades of 
his active service, he won an enviable reputation as one of the 
most deeply read, able and resourceful representatives of the legal 
profession. He was many times honored by the Erie County and 
the New York State Bar Associations, and was one of the best 
known men in the profession. 

Although a Republican in politics, Judge Haight received three 
appointments from Democratic governors. In 1890 the Demo- 
cratic party of the Eighth Judicial District paid tribute to his 
abilities by giving him a joint renomination. The State Demo- 
cratic Party also endorsed his nomination for Court of Appeals 
in 1908. 

Judge Haight was a man of intense activity. During his entire 
term of service on the General Term, he found time to hold occa- 
sional Circuit and Special Term courts. The reputation gained 
by him as jurist was one of impeccable worth. His statement 
of fact was clear and beyond dispute. His application of the law 
was considered sound and direct. During the last years of his 
active service on the bench, he handed down as many as seventy- 
five opinions a year and heard from four to five hundred cases 
yearly. 

He was a member of the Buffalo Club, Lawyers Club, Erie 
County Bar Association, and New York State Bar Association; 
also the Fort Orange Club of Albany. 

He was married on November 20, 1864, to Miss Angeline Waters, 
of West Falls, N. Y. Mrs. Haight died in 1921. He is survived 
by one daughter, Mrs. J. A. Hayes, of Buffalo. 

“As a lawyer, jurist, man and citizen, Judge Haight was a 
signal example of intellectuality, civic spirit, character, learning 
and achievement. His career presents a noble ensemble of vigor, 
consistency and high-minded purposefulness having their sequels 
in comprehensive and lasting results. He was one of the most 
industrious of jurists, toiling unceasingly in his lifework of wise, 
scholarly and sound administration of the law. His decisions 
and opinions are written large and lastingly in the jurisprudence 
of the State. The deservedly eminent esteem in which he was 
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held by the public, his associates on the bench, and the legal 
profession was the logical accompaniment of hissterling qualitiesand 
service, his great legal attainments and his admirable citizenship.”’ 


Marcus Dennis Cronin, widely known physician and surgeon, 
died at his home in Albany, Sunday morning, May 29, 1927, He 
had been in failing health for some time as the result of overwork. 

Dr. Cronin was born in the town of Moreau, near Wilton, N. Y., 
March 14, 1880, the son of Marcus Dennis and Mary (Sullivan) 
Cronin. He received his early education in the local district 
school and in the Corinth High School. He graduated from the 
Teachers Training Class in 1899 and taught school for four years. 
In 1903 he entered the Albany Medical College, graduating with 
high honors in 1907. 

Dr. Cronin was interne at St. Peters Hospital in 1908, acting 
director of the Bender Hygienic Laboratories in 1909, and in the 
same year he entered the private practice of medicine in Albany. 
He was appointed attending surgeon to St. Peters Hospital in 
1917, and at the time of his death was chief surgeon to St. Peters 
Hospital and the Anthony Brady Maternity and Infant Homes 
of Albany. 

He is survived by his wife, who was formerly Miss Helen Doyle 
of Syracuse; three children—Mary, Marcus, Jr., and Helen; 
and one brother, C. M. Cronin, Supervisor of the town of Moreau. 

The following is an excerpt from the memorial read before 
the June meeting of the Medical Society of the County of Albany :— 

“His record is his monument; a skillful, conscientious and in- 
trepid surgeon, giving the best in him to his patients, rich and 
poor alike, and in reality sacrificing his very life in his efforts to 
serve them. 

“He had to a very high degree the most valuable capacity of 
arousing in his patients an implicit feeling of confidence, and the 
equally valuable capacity of creating a feeling of close friendship. 

“To few men it has been given to have such a happy and such 
a full life in a short term of years; happy in his work, happy in 
his friendships, and happy beyond expression in his family life.” 


Mrs. Karte F. WiLMarTH, widow of Clarence M. Wilmarth, 
died at her home in Glens Falls, N. Y., June 1, 1927 , aged seventy- 
four years. 
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Mrs. Wilmarth was born at Fort Edward, N. Y., October 19, 
1852, daughter of William S. and Mary (Martin) DeWolfe. At 
the age of twelve, she moved with her parents to Marshall, Mich- 
igan, and when sixteen, she returned to Glens Falls to live with 
an aunt, Mrs. James S. Finch. She attended Vassar College one 
year. On July 23, 1874, she married Clarence M. Wilmarth at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Their children are Martin L. C. Wilmarth and Bertha C. Wil- 
marth, of Glens Falls, N. Y., Mrs. A. C. Vicary, of Erie, Pa., and 
Frank W. Wilmarth, of New York City. Mr. Clarence M. 
Wilmarth died in 1924. 

The life of Mrs. Wilmarth was a happy, quiet one full of home 
duties and church work, and in both places she will be very much 
missed. 


RanpoLtpH McNutt, president of the Randolph McNutt Com- 
pany, and owner of Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, N. Y., died on July 22, 
1927, following an illness which extended over a period of a year. 
He was one of the most broadly active men in the business world 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. McNutt was born at Warrensburg, Warren County, N. Y., 
May 31, 1851, the son of Dr. Hiram McNutt. After receiving 
his early education in the public schools and in the Warrensburg 
Academy, he entered Dartmouth College, from which he was 
graduated in 1871 with a degree of Bachelor of Science. Two 
years later he graduated from the Albany Law School, but did 
not follow the legal profession. 

He took an active interest in school work and was school com- 
missioner of Warren County from 1877 to 1880, this being the 
only public office he ever held. In 1884 he moved to Buffalo 
where he entered the amusement business and finally went to 
Coney Island where, with some amusement devices, he made a 
considerable fortune. He later returned to Buffalo and founded 
the enterprise which bears his name and which has become one of 
the leading houses in the country for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of school furniture, theatre seats, etc. Some years ago 
he incorporated the business and it has since been carried on under 
the present name of Randolph McNutt Company. The concern 
sells all over the United States. In 1903 he purchased Hotel 
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Markeen, which is also a stock company, seven years after its 
establishment. 

Although affiliated with the Republican party, Mr. McNutt 
took only a citizen’s interest in politics, but kept in touch with 
all matters of civic and national progress. He was a member of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and gave his practical, as well 
as moral, support to every advance movement of local import. 
He was also a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Ellicott and University clubs. He travelled extensively during 
his life. 

Mr. McNutt was very proud of his alma mater and the one 
interest to which he gave special attention was the promoting 
of all Dartmouth societies. Every year for the past fifteen years 
he had sent students to Dartmouth College, furnishing the tuition, 
as many as forty students having been sent by him ina single year. 
He was prominently known for his charitable contributions to 
colleges and universities, recently donating $60,000 for the erection 
of a hotel for parents of students at Dartmouth College. He also 
gave $20,000 for a general scholarship fund at the University of 
Buffalo. A library in memory of his wife was established by him 
at Nichols School, at a cost of $15,000. 

He married Miss Evelyn Marihew at Sandy Hill, N. Y., De- 
cember 29, 1882. Mrs. McNutt died in 1924. 


CLARENCE E. Hotpen. The community in which he lived and 
for the advancement of which he had done so much was deeply 
shocked when on the evening of August 8, 1927, was announced 
the death of Clarence Edgar Holden. 

Mr. Holden was born at Ripley, Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
July 28, 1869, his parents being William and Cordelia Cole 
Holden. He attended school at Ripley and graduated from the 
high school at Northeast, Pa., following this with a course at the 
business college at Oswego, N. Y. 

He came to Whitehall in 1889 as private secretary to Hon. 
H. G. Burleigh and became identified with the extensive business 
of the latter in transportation, coal and lumber, and after the 
death of Mr. Burleigh, he acquired the interests of the Burleigh 
heirs and reorganized the companies which he carried on with 
signal success until his illness forced him to relinquish the helm. 
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Mr. Holden from the first took a deep interest in the town of 
his adoption, both historical and civic. He was the first and only 
President of the Historical Society of Whitehall and spent much 
time in research and investigation and had compiled a series of 
note books which ran to twenty-seven volumes which was to be 
the basis for a complete history of Whitehall. He made provision 
to have this material become the property of the State. 

He had served the village as Trustee for twelve years and had 
been President three terms and also been President of the Board 
of Education. He was one of the promoters of the Savings and 
Loan Association, and during the war was Chairman of the Liberty 
Loan drives and was at the head of the local Red Cross. He 
served several years in the National Guard and was Captain of 
Company I, 2d N. Y. Infantry, for five years. 

He was a member of the Odd Fellows Lodge, Encampment, and 
a charter member of Canton Whitehall I. O. O. F., and was also 
a member of Phoenix Lodge No. 96, F. and A. M. and the Chapter. 

Among many other organizations of which he was a member 
were the New York State Historical Association and the New 
York State Waterways Association. 

Mr. Holden was for years an important factor in transportation 
activities, being President of the Lake Champlain Transportation 
Company, operating tugs and canal boats on the lake and canal, 
and had a large acquaintance in Canada as well as in New York 
and New England. 

In 1922 he organized the Whitehall Autobus Company which 
now operates nineteen busses giving service from Whitehall to 
Rutland, Granville, Glens Falls and Ticonderoga and for which 
he had planned an elaborate expansion. 

Mr. Holden exemplified the word “gentleman.” Quiet in 
- demeanor, without vain show, he never condemned and if he 
could not praise, had nothing to say. He was a staunch friend 
and a “friendly enemy,” and was held in high esteem by all classes. 
Such a man was of the greatest value to the community in which 
he lived and it is certain that he will be missed in local affairs 
and enterprises in which his cooperation and counsel were always 
sought and never refused. 

The proof of the esteem in which Mr. Holden was held by his 
townsmen was evinced by the remarkable gathering at his funeral; 
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some fifty autos carried the friends to his grave in Greenmount 
Cemetery and the floral tributes filled three trucks. 

Mr. Holden was twice married and is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and an adopted son. 

So passes a good man who did much for his town and fellow 
citizens, asking no reward save his own sense of duty well done. 
No community can afford such a loss. Yes, he will be missed. 


ARTHUR Grant ApKINS, dean of Ticonderoga’s business men, 
passed away at his home in that village on August 19, 1927. 

Mr. Adkins was born at Streetroad on September 17, 1862; 
the son of Orris P. and Amanda Grant Adkins, and he passed 
his boyhood and young manhood at that place. 

In 1891 Mr. Adkins organized the company known as Adkins 
& Scott, consisting of Thomas Scott, George H. Adkins, Altus B. 
Adkins, and Arthur G. Adkins. This business for the sale of 
groceries and meats was one of gradual growth and steady progress 
from the start, under the able management of Arthur Adkins. 
Owing to changes made necessary by death in the personnel of 
this firm, the store still known as Adkins & Scott, has now changed 
hands and is owned by two grand-nephews of Mr. Adkins— Arthur 
Adkins Carr and Grant Johnson. 

On July 14, 1886, Mr. Adkins was united in marriage to Ida 
May Armstrong of Shoreham, Vt. She died in April 1894 and 
two years later he married Anna Keogh McClaughlin. He is 
survived by his wife and two daughters—Mrs. Frank Mayville 
(Marion) of Milton, Vt., and Mrs. John Cornell (Elizabeth) of 
Newton, N. J. 

No one in Ticonderoga could feel a greater pride in his home 
town, or a greater affection for his community and fellow citizens, 
than did Mr. Adkins. The profusion of beautiful flowers and 
many expressions of sympathy: show the honor and love for him 
which his associates and friends felt. 


Frank Bixpy Giperr, LL.D., formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, died at his home in Schodack, N. Y.,.on 
August 28, 1927, following a heart attack. 

Mr. Gilbert was born at Bainbridge, Chenango County, N. Y., 
March 10, 1866, the son of Don A. and Amelia (Bixby) Gilbert. 
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He graduated from Bainbridge Academy in 1885, and received 
his A.B. degree at Hamilton College in 1889. Three years later 
he was admitted to the bar, and in 1920 Hamilton College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. He was also a trustee 
of the College. 

He began his services with the State in 1893, when he became 
associated with the Statutory Revision Commission. He served 
with that body until 1901 when he received an appointment from 
the Legislature to draft legislative bills, a function now performed 
by the present Bill Drafting Commission. 

When the Drafting Commission was formed, Mr. Gilbert be- 
came State Law Librarian, succeeding the late Stephen B. 
Griswold. He served as head of this department until 1908 when 
he became Counsel for the State Department of Education. 
In 1919 he was appointed Deputy Commissioner, and he became 
Acting Commissioner in January, 1921, on the resignation of Dr. 
John H. Finley. He retired from State service, July 1, 1926. 

Dr. Gilbert was compiler of ‘‘Law of Domestic Relations’’, “Lien 
Laws of New York”’, ‘Official Court Rules of New York’, “New 
York Code of Civil Procedure”, ‘Town and County Officers 
Manual of New York State;’’ he was co-editor of ‘‘General Laws 
of State of New York,” ‘‘Annotated Consolidated Laws of State 
of New York’’; he also wrote a number of articles on special law 
topics. 

He was a member of the Chi Psi fraternity, the University 
Club of Albany, the City Club of New York, and the Albany 
Country Club. 

On October 9, 1895, Dr. Gilbert married Miss Frances Freiot 
of Bainbridge. He is survived by his wife and four brothers— 
Archibald Gilbert and Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, both of New 
York City, Don A. Gilbert of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Maurice B. 
Gilbert, of East Orange, N. J. 


Rev. Georce Rosson Mort, D.D., pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Springfield, Vt., died at the home of his wife’s 
family in Livonia, N. Y., on August 29, 1927. Although it was 
known that he had been fighting a losing battle for health for 
more than a year, the news of his death came as a shock to his 
many friends. 
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Dr. Mott was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 23, 1888, the 
son of Harry B. and Ruth (Robson) Mott. He received his D.D. 
degree from Syracuse University, and for four years was pastor 
of the Good Will Congregational Church of Syracuse. He was 
particularly accomplished as an orator, a scholar, and a man of 
letters. His pastorate at Springfield was marked by a series of 
brilliant successes, culminating in the decision of the Congre- 
gational Society to build the new church which is considered 
one of the finest examples of Colonial type architecture, as applied 
to churches, to be found in the east. 

More than a year ago, Dr. Mott was forced by failing health to 
seek a vacation from his duties, and securing a leave of absence, 
went to a health resort in the Carolinas, where he partially re- 
gained his strength. Returning, he threw himself into the work 
incidental to the opening of the new church, and as a result soon 
found himself facing the necessity of an enforced vacation. 

Dr. Mott is survived by his wife and two small sons. 


Miss JANET McKay Cowine, of Yonkers, N. Y., died on Sep- 
tember 7, 1927, while visiting her niece, Mrs. Herbert Stayton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Although she had been in delicate health 
for several months, she had been spending some time in Seneca 
Falls aiding materially in arranging the many things that had 
come into the possession of the Seneca Falls Historical Society 
following the dedication of its building. While there she was 
seriously ill, but recovered sufficiently to go on to Philadelphia. 

Miss Cowing was born in Seneca Falls, June 29, 1852, the young- 
est of nine children born to John P. and Elizabeth (Malay) Cowing. 
Her father was a pioneer in the pump manufacturing business 
in Seneca Falls and head of Cowing & Company for many years. 
He was a close associate of William H. Seward and later of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Valued medals and letters of Lincoln were for 
years in the possession of Miss Cowing and were recently added 
to a collection of Lincolnia in New York. 

Miss Cowing was educated in the old Seneca Falls Academy, 
the Friends School, known as Oakwood Seminary, and in the 
private schools of Miss Welthea Tyler and Miss Sophia Sanderson. 
She had always made her home in Seneca Falls until 1920 when 
she went to Yonkers to live with her niece, Miss Zacharie. 
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She was a charter member of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and held various offices 
in the Chapter, including that of regent. She was also a member 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, the Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America, and the New England Society. 
In recognition of her devotion to the affairs of the Seneca Falls 
Historical Society, she was made one of the directors who took 
possession of the Historical Building on behalf of the organization. 
She was for many years a director of Mynderse Library, and 
throughout her entire life she was an active worker in Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

The largest contribution to the collection of historical articles 
and manuscripts for the Seneca Falls Historical Society was 
given by Miss Cowing. It was very largely due to her work that 
the Society in 1926 started upon a definite plan to secure a per- 
manent home for its priceless possessions. It was the fruition 
of a lifetime of diligent work when she witnessed the dedication 
of the historical building, together with its valuable contents. 
But for her steadfast interest in such matters for fifty or more 
years, many relics of the past would not now be preserved for 
observation and reference. 

When future generations of Seneca Falls people get a picture 
of the early years of the community through the documents and 
articles in the Historical Society building, and in the books and 
articles presented to the Society, it will be very greatly due to 
the many years of intelligent work given to the community by 
Miss Cowing. While interested to an unusual degree in things 
of the past, she nevertheless maintained an active and well-directed 
interest in matters of the present, in the welfare, happiness and 
contentment of her loved ones, and the pleasure and interests of 
her many friends. Her life is one that will long be an inspiration 
to her associations. It has also made upon the history of the 
community a mark that will be legible and even more highly 
valued as years are added to years. 

Miss Cowing is survived by three nieces and two nephews— 
Miss Florence Zacharie of Yonkers, Miss Helen Cowing of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mrs. Herbert M. Stayton of Philadelphia, Dr. Charles 
C. Zacharie of Marlboro, and Samuel L. Zacharie of Toledo, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Witi1am V. SEAMAN (Margaret B. Horton), of Wash- 
ingtonville, N. Y., passed away on September 26, 1927. 

Mrs. Seaman was born at the Horton Homestead, Craigville, 
December 10, 1862, the daughter of Silas R. and Sarah J. Decker 
Horton. She married William V. Seaman on October 28, 1884. 

Mrs. Seaman was an active church worker all her life. She 
assisted in organizing the Civic Club of Washingtonville, and 
was untiring in her efforts for civic improvement. She was a 
member of the Athenia Club and filled the office of corresponding 
secretary for several years. 

She was also a member of the Blooming Grove Chapter D.A.R.; 
the Blooming Grove Study Club; the King’s Daughters; and the 
Grange; and in all of these organizations she was a zealous worker, 
being most unselfish in the giving of her time and talent toward 
anything that tended to the uplift of the community. 

Mrs. Seaman formerly served as librarian of Moffat Library, 
and her advice in regard to good literature was always dependable. 

She is survived by her husband, one daughter Elsa, wife of 
Clarence H. Gerow of Washingtonville, and one son, Raymond 
V. Seaman, Principal of the High School in Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
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Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne. By F. J. Hupreston. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1927. Pp. 367.) 


The sesquicentennial of the defeat of the Burgoyne campaign 
has awakened a deep interest in the English general whose 
“misadventures” in the American Revolution changed the destiny 
of the whole world. This scholarly but witty and unconventional 
life of Gentleman Johnny should be read widely and carefully by 
Americans who wish a more intimate and more complete picture 
of the man who changed the first British Empire and helped to 
call into being a new nation in the New World. The author has 
made discriminate use of the sources, and has written up his 
findings in a lively, picturesque style which does not leave a dry 
page in the book. 

The War of Independence was won by Washington “‘in spite of 
Congress” as a result of “‘stupid bungling of affairs in London.” 
The “romantic career” of John Burgyone made him a mere pawn 
in the game. “That gossiping old woman,’”’ Horace Walpole, was 
responsible for the legend that Burgoyne was an illegitimate son 
of Lord Bingley the “‘trigamist”’ who “left annuities to two or 
three widows.’ Infact Burgoyne was born in London in 1722 of 
“good old stock.”’ He was educated at Westminster school, 
where he became so much a master of Latin that he quoted it all 
his life to the discomfiture of his brother officers. He moved in 
high society, had an eye for the ladies, and eloped with Lady 
Charlotte, the daughter of the Earl of Derby, whom he loved 
dearly as a good kind husband. 

At the age of 22 he entered the army but soon “‘sold out”’ chiefly 
“owing to cards.”’ After wandering about Europe and having his 
picture painted in Rome by Ramsay, he rejoined the army in 
1756 as captain of Dragoons, a fashionable company of horse. 
He saw considerable service in the Seven Years War and in 1761 
was elected to Parliament but made no record as a statesman 
although he served for many years. In 1768 the King appointed 
him governor of Fort William, North Britain, and again he had 
his picture painted, this time by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

When the Revolution broke out, Burgoyne, now a man of the 
world, blustered a good deal about the ‘‘rebels,” and in 1775 sailed 
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for America, where he used his pen more than his sword. The 
author says that “he ought to have had a fountain pen, for he 
could not refrain from writing.” He delighted particularly in 
pompous proclamations. At Bunker Hill Burgoyne “played 
only a minor part” but he wrote about it like a newspaper reporter 
at the front. The Americans were a ‘“‘rabble in arms” and every- 
thing about the engagement was wrong. He realized that a good- 
sized war had begun and said that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The author comments: “Good old Rubicon. How many times 
has it been crossed?”’ He also got in epistolary touch with his old 
friend, Charles Lee, and tried to win him away from the patriot 
cause. 

Burgoyne in 1776 was shifted to Canada to serve under Carleton. 
In a fruitless drive against Ticonderoga he gained practical experi- 
ence in the wilderness which seemed to mark him as the logical 
man to lead the expedition the next year. Returning to England 
in November, 1776, he sent Germain his “Thoughts for Conducting 
the War from the Side of Canada” in which he outlined the famous 
campaign which he was asked to direct. The author accepts as 
proved the assertion that Germain, thinking more of a week-end 
vacation than he did of state business, failed to sign and send 
positive orders to Howe to join Burgoyne at Albany. It is sug- 
gested that since London has no statue of Lord Germain, “he 
did so much to lose the American War that surely there ought 
to be one of him in the United States.” 

Six out of the fourteen chapters in the volume are devoted to 
the Burgoyne campaign. The author points out that the Americans 
were equally guilty with the British in employing the Indians. 
He paints a very unattractive picture of the German mercenaries, 
although other investigators are disposed to show that there were 
many fairly well-educated men among them. The Canadians 
were a disappointment to Burgoyne. The British army was one 
of the best ever sent to fight overseas. Little that is new is added 
to either the Oriskany disaster or the Bennington fiasco, and the 
description of the direct drive under Burgoyne himself is given 
in a light vein but otherwise follows the well-known story. He 
is criticised for trying to hack his way from Whitehall to Fort 
Edward instead of returning to the Lake George route. Poor 
Jenny McCrea ‘‘was not scalped” but killed when her captors were 
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fired upon by Americans. Burgoyne’s growing uneasiness is 
traced step by step, and Howe is severely criticised for his 
lethargy. Both are called gamblers and libertines. Gates was 
an “intriguer and a humbug” and ‘‘wore spectacles.” Schuyler 
and Arnold are credited with the victory at Saratoga. Burgoyne 
was a good general and popular with his officers and troops being 
“the soul of courtesy and kindness itself.”’ 

The significance of Burgoyne’s surrender is perhaps not suffi- 
iently stated. In England Germain and his party tried to make 
him the scapegoat for the failure of the war. Like a bulldog he 
fought for his honor. The whole campaign is summed up in these 
words: “I once saw a bumblebee, a gorgeous reddish-brown fellow, 
indignantly struggling in a spider’s web. Burgoyne, in his fine 
uniform, plunging through the woods of North America, reminds 
me very much of him. Gates may stand for the spider. But the 
web was woven, not by Gates, but by Germain, Schuyler and 
Arnold. And perhaps if Gentleman Johnny had been less of a 
bulldog, less of a fine man about town with a passion for gambling 
and taking chances, and a keen sense of the dramatic, he would 
have made his way back to Canada. It requires great moral 
courage for a general to retreat.” 

Burgoyne died in 1792, and was buried in Westminster near Lady 
Charlotte. The author calls him a gamester, a latitudinarian in 
morals, a politician, a soldier of courage but unsuccessful in the 
field, a dramatist of some ability, and too fond of quoting Latin. 
The worst charge made against him is that he had ‘‘no sense of 
humor.” Like another J. B. he ‘goes marching on.” “In short, 
John Burgoyne with his gallantry, his philanderings, his gambling, 
his keen enjoyment of life, his tinge of pomposity, which has 
nearly disappeared, is a very British type. And may it be long 
before the type is worn out. On the other hand—God save us 
from Germains.” 

If you would enjoy “‘clever wit and gay rhetoric’’—allow me 
to introduce to you “‘Gentleman Johny Burgoyne.” Debonair, 
amusing and delightfully unconventional, this rollicking biography 
of General John Burgoyne has nevertheless been built upon a 
solid foundation of amazing research and careful study. 

Presented in so picturesque a style, adorned with many a clever 
bon mot and illustrated with fascinating foot notes, the casual 
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reader as well as the astute historian will be loath to stop when 
once he begins to read. Written by F. J. Hudleston, librarian 
of the British War Office and himself a commander of the Order 
of the British Empire, this unique biography has a back ground 
of unusual study remarkably portrayed. 

The rollicking riotous youth of the lovable but luckless Burgoyne 
—his misadventures as an English general in the Revolution and 
the ending of his days in London when he wrote innumerable 
dramas for the English stage, these are all framed into a series 
of delightful pictures and lined with keen insight. ‘Gentleman 
Johnny” showed his real spirit when—after the decisive Battle 
of Saratoga in which he lost both a war and a continent—he was 
able to give the world a less prejudiced account of losing that 
battle than is found in many a school history today! You will 
love ‘“‘Gentleman Johnny” —every body did! and Mr. Hudleston 
in his inimitable picture of Burgoyne and his times, deserves all 
the praises which are being showered upon him by critics of both 
the Old World and the New! 

JOSEPHINE W. WICKSER 


Letters of a Loyalist Lady. (Published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1927. Pp. 107.) 


This is a collection of twenty-five letters written by Ann Hulton, 
sister of Henry Hulton, Commissioner of Customs at Boston, 
1767-1776. Nine of the letters were written in England and the 
rest from Boston, whither she went in 1768 with her brother. 
Strictly speaking Miss Hulton was not a Loyalist but an English 
maiden residing temporarily in America. Her description of the 
stirring events in Massachusetts ends with an account of the 
Battle of Lexington. There are several minor references to New 
York. In an Appendix there is printed a letter from Henry Hulton 
and ashort diary of his trip to Canada from which he returned via 
Lake Champlain, Ticonderoga, Lake George, Fort Edward, 
Albany, the Green Woods, Springfield and Worcester to Boston. 
It may be worth noting that on October 8, 1775, he ferried across 
the Hudson at Fort Edward and proceeded southward on the 
west bank over “‘a very bad road indeed.” The letters give an 
excellent account of the social and living conditions in Boston at 
the outbreak of the Revolution and reveal the disagreeable duties 
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of a Collector of Customs. The little volume is source material 
of much value and the Harvard University Press has performed 
a service to historical scholarship in assembling and publishing 
the letters. The Introduction gives a brief sketch of the life of 
Henry Hulton. The originals are owned by Rev. Rys Jones of 
Fleet, England. 


History of Greene County. By J. VANVECHTEN VEDDER. 
(Privately printed by Greene County, 1927. Pp. 207.) 


This is Volume I covering the period 1651 to 1800 and it is 
hoped that it will have a noble line of successors. The County 
Historian of Greene County is to be congratulated for having in- 
itiated this publication as a part of her duties. It is hoped that 
other counties in the State will be inspired to follow the example. 
The Foreword to Mrs. Vedder’s first report as County Historian 
is written by Orin Q. Flint, who has long been interested in local 
history, and it constitutes a summary of the political history of 
the county. Then follow the sketches of fourteen towns by the 
Local Historians and others. The last 45 pages of the volume are 
devoted to a Directory of officials and organizations, which will 
prove to be of much value locally. The lives of 20 pioneers are 
included, and also the obituaries of 14 citizens of prominence. 
A Chronology for the years 1925-1927 covers 30 pages. The 
Index is really a Table of Contents and might have been made 
more useful by being more complete. A list of illustrations should 
have been included. 


The Year Book of the Dutchess County Historical Society 
for 1926 is a valuable record of the activities of this society and 
of historical articles and source material. The annual fall pilgrim- 
age, September 29, 1925, under the leadership of Miss Helen W. 
Reynolds assembled at College Hill Park, and in the course of 
the tour stopped at various points where short talks were given; 
over a hundred persons participated. Brief accounts are given 
of the White Plains celebration of July 9, 1926, the Fishkill 
Sesquicentennial of September 5, 1926, and the dedication of the 
Memorial Gates at Rhinebeck, July 5, 1926. Continuing work 
begun in the Collections of the Society and in the Year Book for 
1925, reproductions on large scale of the town maps of Rhinebeck 
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(1798), Clinton, Stanford, Washington and Amenia (1797) are 
to be found in the present volume, together with a key to the 
places indicated. The articles are: Politics in Dutchess County 
in 1826; Hopewell School in 1760; The Growth of Dutchess County 
in the Eighteenth Century; 24 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie (a 
century old landmark razed in 1926); Clinton Point, Town of 
Poughkeepsie (home of Governor Clinton, 1806-12); Marriages 
at Pauling, 1785-1801 (performed by William Pearce, justice 
of the peace); Baron Steuben, by William B. Dwight; Dutchess 
County Men of the Revolutionary Period, by Dr. J. Wilson 
Poucher; The Pageant of Market Street, by Florence White Olivet 
PON: 


Men of Destiny. By WALTER Lippman. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1927. Pp. 244.) Drawings by Rollin Kirby. 

One reads with the keenest enjoyment and greatest profit 
everything that comes from the gifted pen of Walter Lippman, now 
editor of the New York World. This particular volume contains 
some articles from current journals well worthy of reprinting in 
a more permanent form together with new materials. The articles 
on ‘‘Al Smith: A Man of Destiny” and ‘‘The Catholicism of Al 
Smith” are keen studies of the career and character of the present 
Governor of New York. These sketches are supplemented by 
biographical studies of other “Men of Destiny” such as Coolidge, 
Bryan, Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Harding, McAdoo, Wilson, 
Borah, Mellon, Kellogg and Justice Holmes. The whole volume 
is thought-provoking and suggestive. The essays on ‘The 
Battle over Censorship” and ‘‘Second Best Statesmen” give a clear 
analysis of some of our present problems. 


George Rogers Clark: His Life and Public Services. By TEMPLE 
Bopiey. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1926. Pp. 425.) 

At last we have a trustworthy biography of this hardy pioneer, 
who laid the foundations of the American Republic in the Middle 
West. The author after painstaking research in many parts of 
the country has written a fascinating account of Clark’s life. The 
thirty-three chapters cover the period from his birth in 1752 to 
his death in 1818. Nineteen of these chapters deal with the 
Revolutionary period and constitute the best part of the book. 
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We are just beginning to realize the importance of the frontier 
phase of the Revolution and this work helps materially to make 
it clear. Clark’s vision of the significance of his work is brought 
out, his unusual ability is described, and his heroism is set forth. 
Naturally the Indians come in for considerable space, but little 
is said of Sir William Johnson and New York. Among the valuable 
papers in the Appendix is one on ‘“‘Wilkinson’s Plot against Clark.” 
In discussing the employment of Indians by the British the author 
says that ‘the Americans did not employ Indians more freely 
only because they lacked the means to buy their support.’ On 
the whole the book is judicial and thoroughly documented. It 
also has an excellent index. 


1776 A Day-by-Day Story. By JONATHAN Rawson. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 429.) 

This is a unique experiment in history writing. The author 
has followed the diary form of narrative by recording something 
for each of the 365 days in the year 1776. The difficult problem of 
choosing was solved on the whole satisfactorily. These daily bits 
are all dated, localized and given impersonally in the present tense 
so that one almost feels that Jonathan Rawson was living in 1776 
instead of 1927. The materia] appeared in newspaper form before 
being assembled in a book. On the whole the work is cleverly 
done and the compiler sought accuracy as well as vividness. 
One feels a little dizzy at first after being taken from London to 
Albany, then to Providence, R. I., and up to Ticonderoga all in 
the space of four days, but the Revolution was just about that 
kaleidoscopic. New Yorkers will be pleased to see so much of 
the volume devoted to this Commonwealth. The list of sources 
is comprehensive, but dates would have been a help. It is gratify- 
ing to find that an unusually comprehensive index accompanies 

the volume. Let us hope that the author will continue his experi- 
ment for the other years of the War of Independence. 


The Rise of American Commerce and Industry. By S. E. Forman. 
(The Century Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 500.) 

The predominating feature of this interesting chronicle of 
American industrial progress is the skillful manner in which the 
author has interwoven a study of the evolution of our social 
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structure and economic history with the story of our commercial 
and industrial development. The book opens with an introductory 
explanation of the scope and aim of economic history and the 
relation of government to economic affairs, giving enough English 
background to make clear the influence of the mother country 
upon colonial history. With this as a foundation, the text proceeds 
to discuss the colonial economy (1607-1783), the foundations of 
the early national economy (1783-1825), the mechanical revo- 
lution and economic expansion (1825-1865), the corporation 
and the triumph of manufactures (1865-1900), and big business 
and trade expansion (1900-1925). The text is generously illus- 
trated with interesting half-tones, which picture vividly many of 
the more noteworthy changes that have occurred in our industrial 
life. 


The Journals and Papers of Seth Pomeroy. Edited by Louts 
ErrinGHaM De Forest. (Published by the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of New York, 1926. Pp. 180.) 


The original papers of General Seth Pomeroy owned by George 
Eltweed Pomeroy of Toledo, O., were turned over to a committee 
of the Society of Colonial Wars for preparation for publication, and 
then entrusted to Mr. De Forest for editorial supervision. The 
materials are divided into eight periods running from “Early 
Years” to 1777 and give some interesting and instructive side- 
lights on colonial life not only in New England but in New York 
as well. The Journal of Lake George Expedition brings in many 
places in New York and prominent characters like Sir William 
Johnson and Philip Schuyler. Saratoga is mentioned. The 
Revolutionary Journal is brief and tells about a trip from North- 
ampton to Peekskill, where he got board for $2.50 a week. An 
index of names completes the volume. 


Four Wisconson Counties. By JosrpH Scuarer. (Published 
by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1927. 
Pp. 429.) 

Historical students who have been interested in the “Wisconsin 
Domesday Book”’ have examined the initial volumes of the series 
with much enthusiasm. This is Volume II of the General Series. 
The four counties covered lie in the southeastern part of the State. 
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Considerable attention is devoted to the ‘‘Pre-Settlement History.” 
Then comes the ‘‘American Settlement’? which included a sur- 
prisingly large number of New Yorkers, followed by the influx 
of Germans and Irish. Agricultural, political, social, and edu- 
cational phases of the section then follow in successive treatment. 
The history of the churches seems to be minimized. The study 
of recent immigration is quite complete. An Appendix covering 
117 pages gives statistics about population, marriages and election 
returns, and also 62 maps showing land entries and the nature of 
the soil. Apparently Dr. Schafer’s experiment in writing a new 
type of history is meeting with success. ,No one can question the 
value of the volumes which have thus far appeared. This volume 
is well documented and the index is useful. 


Political Unrest in Upper Canada 1815-1836. By AILEEN 
Dunuam. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 
210.) 

To most citizens of the United States, Canada is an unknown 
foreign country despite the common historical background and 
the geographical proximity. Here is a volume which affords an 
excellent opportunity to know more about our neighbor during 
an important period of her history. The volume has been inspired 
by the Royal Colonial Institute of London, which is responsible 
for a series of monographs on imperial topics. The first 54 pages 
of the book constitute a clear summary of conditions before 1815. 
A valuable chapter is devoted to the commercial strife between 
Upper and Lower Canada. The alien problem and the clergy 
question are discussed with a judicial attitude. The contributions 
of the outstanding political leaders of Upper Canada, such as 
Maitland, Mackenzie, and Head are set forth. The most suggestive 
chapters in the book are those on ‘‘Democracy and Republicanism” 
-and ‘The Dawn of a New Conception.” The Bibliography is 
quite exhaustive. Perhaps too little attention is given to the 
influence of the United States on the development of Upper 
Canada. Even the Loyalists receive rather scant treatment. 


The Rise of American Civilization. By CHartes A. BEARD 
AND Mary R. Bearp. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1927. 2 volumes. Pp. 1652.) 

Here is a work that is both orderly and follows the law of 
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continuity and unity. Its sweep is ‘‘American Civilization” and 
not this phase and that. The three centuries of growth are divided 
into two periods—the agricultural and the industrial. The 
Revolution is not a dividing line between the colonial and national 
eras but merely an incident in the whole American evolution. 
The interpretations are not hacknied and trite but fresh and 
provoking because based on the wide knowledge and clear insight 
of the authors. The inter-relations of America with Europe and 
the Old World with the New are indicated. Taking the book as 
a whole it is probably the best brief explanation of the institutional 
development of the United States now available. While one 
notes a special emphasis on the economic and financial factors, 
yet the social, educational and cultural influences are given a 
prominent place in interpreting American civilization. New York 
and New Yorkers are not neglected but assigned a conspicuous 
part in the growth of our national life. 


To America in Thirty-Nine Days. By JosEpH Biccs. (Printed 
by The Village Press, Oxford, Eng., 2nd edition 1927. Pp. 26.) 

These choice extracts from the diary of an English visitor to 
America, printed in memoriam by his daughter, makes one wish 
that the entire diary might be published. The title is a bit mis- 
leading for the little volume is really an account of experiences 
in New York and other American states recorded by a keen 
observer and a witty writer. He gives a spicy account of life as 
he saw it in the United States at hotels, on the streets, on steam- 
boats, and in the country. His description of the celebration of 
the Fourth of July in New York City in 1837 is rich. The panic 
of that year comes in for considerable notice. ‘‘Newspapers 
swarm”’ and are “dreadfully licentious.” New York is full of 
Europeans. The hotels and railroads are praised. The writer 
travelled from New York to Albany by steamboat for fifty cents 
bed included. The roads and stage coaches were terrible. The 
streets of the cities were full of weeds and populated with pigs and 
cows. He wasamazed at the neglect of the graves of Franklin and 
Washington. It took him thirty-nine days to come to America 
but only twenty-one to return. 
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The Years of My Pilgrimage. By CHARLES ANSON INGRAHAM. 
(The Central Publishing House, Cleveland, O., 1927. Pp. 139.) 


Dr. Ingraham has written an autobiography ‘‘not to gratify a 
vain desire for publicity’? but because he feels that it will be of 
“value ethically and religiously as a life narrative.’’ He was born 
April 23, 1852, in the hamlet of Center Cambridge, Washington 
county, of English ancestry, his immigrant forefather having come 
to New Jersey in 1725. He was educated in a ‘‘select” school, the 
public schools, Greenwich Academy, Riverside Institute, and Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in which he remained during the years 
1868-70. Then he entered the Albany Medical College taking 
his diploma in 1878. After graduation he entered the office of 
Dr. Bontecou in Troy for a time and then settled in Quaker 
Springs where he practiced medicine until 1883. There he married 
Anna M. Ashton and three children have blessed their union. 
From Quaker Springs he went to Schenectady and later to Mechan- 
icville. Meanwhile he devoted his spare time to literature, and 
at last accepted an editorial position in New York City on the 
Witness and Pioneer. In 1892 he returned to his father’s home 
broken in health. As his strength returned he resumed his news- 
paper work for a year and then in 1893 at the age of 41 entered 
the Presbyterian ministry. From that day to this his energies have 
been devoted to religious work, which he characterizes as his 
“real career in wider fields.’ The best part of his life has been 
devoted to moral reforms and to literary work. In 1902 his book 
of poems, Songs of All Sorts, appeared. Two years later he pub- 
lished his Steps Up Life’s Ladder. His third book was Fact, 
Fiction and Reflections in 1909. Many of his historical essays 
appeared in Americana. In 1915 was printed Route, Rhyme and 
Remedy, and seven years later Washington Irving and Other 
Essays. A sixth volume on Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves 
of 61 was published in 1920. The present autobiography is 
written at the age of seventy-three with every prospect of many 
years of usefulness ahead. The book is written in a charming 
style and should be widely read. Dr. Ingraham is a member of 
the New York State Historical Association and has taken an 
active part in its work. 
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Theodore Roosevelt: Hero to His Valet. By James E. Amos. 
(The John Day Company, New York, 1927. Pp. 162.) 

James E. Amos was the negro valet of Roosevelt. He first 
entered the service of the President to look after the children and 
then became the confidential ‘‘thead man,’’ and remained with 
him as a trusted employee until his death. The book is written 
in a familiar, gossipy style and throws many sidelights on the 
President’s character and habits. The chapter ‘(About Booker T. 
Washington” is perhaps the most interesting one in the book, 
which is based on a service of twenty years. It is well worth 
reading. 


Commodore Vanderbilt. By Artuur D. Howpen Swiru. 
(Robert M. McBride, New York, 1927. Pp. 339.) 

This “Epic of American Achievement” is a unique type of 
biography. Half novel and half straight narrative it makes a 
book of absorbing interest which one will read far into the night. 
Apparently the author has had access to the sources of the remark- 
able career portrayed, for the assertions and statements are all 
given in a positive manner. How a poor, uneducated New York 
boy became the second wealthiest man in the nation is worth 
explaining and it is done in a clear and picturesque fashion. After 
reading the book Cornelius Vanderbilt stands forth as a real 
personality ot flesh and blood. A master pioneer in transportation, 
water and rail, was he. He illustrates what grit, ability, and 
perhaps a lack of some of the higher moral values and courtesies 
could accomplish in the New World. 


The Capture of Old Vincennes. Edited by Mito M. QUAIFE. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1927. Ppe231.) 

When in 1789 Madison asked his old friend George Rogers 
Clark to write out for future generations the account of his conquest 
of the old Northwest Territory, he completed a manuscript of 
128 pages. It is fortunate that so competent a scholar and historian 
as Dr. Quaife, secretary and editor of the Burton Historical 
Collection of Detroit, has undertaken the task of giving this 
valuable original source to the public. It was no small task to 
put the manuscript in readable form and to add the valuable 
explanatory notes. The narrative carries the history from the 
period of preparation for the attack down to the conclusion of 
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the campaign, and adds materially to our knowledge of the 
western phase of the Revolution. Asa further light on the capture 
of Vincennes, Governor Henry Hamilton’s report of his campaign 
and captivity is printed in the latter part of the volume. The 
“Historical Introduction” is a thoughtful and constructive piece 
of writing. The few illustrations are excellent. A map of the 
region makes the book more helpful. 


An American Schoolmistress; The life of Eliza B. Masters 1845- 
1921. By Marion Brown SHELTON. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1927. Pp. 204.) 


Eliza B. Masters was the founder of the school for girls at 
Dobbs Ferry on, the Hudson, revered by hundreds of graduates. 
Her life prior to the establishment of the school in 1877 is described 
in 62 pages. The rest of the volume deals with her experiences 
as a schoolmistress. The picture drawn is an intimate recital of 
the trials and triumphs attending such a career, and the splendid 
devotion of a big heart to a worthy cause. It is high time that 
along with the soldier and the statesman, the life of the teacher 
shovld be recorded for posterity. This volume is written with 
a keen understanding and a sympathetic point of view. The 
author maintains that Miss Masters “became a distinguished 
figure in American education” and “one of America’s great 
women.” 


A History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis MartTIN 
Szars. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 648.) 

The publishers announce that in this book Professor Sears 
“has taken the lid off history.” Rather he has put the jack plug 
in the radio so that the affairs of the world as they concern America 
may be heard. Any person who thinks that our country has 
lived in contented isolation since the Revolution need but look 
over the table of contents. The telescope through which the 
Professor peeps is not a very powerful glass for his interpretations 
are comparatively mild. He has facility for travelling in the 
middle of the road. For these reasons, perhaps, the survey which 
stretches from the great adventure of Columbus to the year of 
grace 1925 is all the more helpful for the student who wishes the 
perspective without becoming entangled in a mesh of details. 
For example the relations of Russia, Prussia and Sweden to the 
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American Revolution might at least have been mentioned. Louisi- 
ana is designated ‘‘The Conquest of a Pacifist’? and the War of 
1812 is called a ‘‘Peace at Any Price’”’ war. Liberia does not appear 
in the index. In the last chapter the author turns prophet and 
discusses ‘‘What Lies Ahead.”’ The Bibliography and Chronologi- 
cal Table are helpful. 


Archeological and Historical Survey of Parke County. By 
GrorGE Branson. (Published by the Historical Bureau of the 
Indiana Historical Department, Indianapolis, 1927, Pp. 170.) 

Christopher B. Coleman, Director of the Indiana Historical 
Bureau, has done an excellent piece of work in having this volume 
prepared. It devotes most of the space to the local history. Maps 
and illustrations add to the value of the work. An excellent index 
of 20 pages concludes the work. 


Official Souvenir Program for the Celebration of the 5oth Anniver- 
sary of the Niagara County Pioneer Association. By Epwarp T. 
Wi.uiams. (Printed by Power City Press, Niagara Falls, 1927. 
Pp, 22:) 

This brochure gives an excellent account of the observance on 
Aug. 17, 1927, at Olcott Beach of the semi-centennial of this 
Association and presents a history of the annual observance from 
1877 to the present year. 


Our Debt to the Howes: A Paradox of the Revolution. By EupPHE- 
MIA VAN RENSELAER WyaTT. (Published by the Colonial Dames, 
New York, 1926. Pp. 22.) 

Someone has said that since London has paid so little attention 
to the Howes, the United States should erect memorials to their 
memory. This fascinating essay shows how these noble gentlemen 
were torn between duty and sympathy. The Bibliography 
indicates how widely the author searched in preparation for the 
monograph. 


The Battle of Hubbarton 1777-1927. (Published by the Vermont 
State Sesquicentennial Commission, 1927. Pp. 46.) 

This booklet presents in full the program at Hubbarton, Vt., 
on July 6, 1927, commemorating the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Hubbarton. After the morning parade and a sham 


battle, the afternoon was devoted to historical addresses which are 
here printed in full. 
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The Dutch Settlers Society of Albany: Yearbook, 1927-8. Vol. III. 
(Printed by the Society, Albany, 1927. Pp. 49.) 

In addition to the names of officials, committees, and roll of 
membership this Vol. III contains an article on ‘‘Housing and 
Homes of New Netherland” by Charles Maar and an excellent 
discussion of Arent Van Curler’s historic letter to the Patroon 
Van Rensselaer. The record of the burial of Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, Oct. 7, 1648, is printed. 


The History of the Education of Girls in New York and New 
England 1800-1870. By Marta MacLear. (Howard Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D. C., 1926. Pp. 123.) 

This is perhaps the only study made thus far of this subject. 
It is a-readable sketch, and assembles much important information 
A wider use of documentary sources might have been made. 


Motor Vehicles and the Highway in New York. By F. G. Craw- 
FORD AND H. W. Pecx. (Syracuse University, Syracuse, 1927. 
Pp. 92.) 

This monograph 1n 8 chapters is one of the most comprehensive 
studies yet made and will be of great service in pending legislation. 


Letters of Gen. John Forbes relating to the Expedition against 
Fort Duquesne in 1758. Compiled by IRENE STEWART. (Published 
by Colonial Dames of America, Pittsburgh, 1927. Pp. 88.) 

For scholars interested in Pre-Revolutionary American history 
this collection of letters will be of great value. The letters, 
unfortunately, are but a small part of the Forbes Letters, and 
include only those in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Others 
are in the British Museum and British Public Record Office. 


The Hammond House. By REGINALD PELHAM Botton. (White 
Plains, 1927. Pp. 21.) 

The friends of local history will be grateful to Mr. Bolton for 
giving them this interesting story of an old house near Tarrytown. 
The house has been restored under Mr. Bolton’s direction and 
now belongs to the Westchester County Historical Society. 


The Great Highway; A World’s War Path. By ABRAM WAKEMAN. 
(Privately printed by the author, New York City, 1927. Pp. 36.) 
Beginning with 1504 and coming down to 1827 the author has 
compiled a mass of material in chronological order showing the 
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historical events which have occurred in the Hudson Valley— 
Lake Champlain route. The illustrations add much interest 
to the pamphlet. 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1922. (Washington, D. C., 1926.) 

Volume I contains two papers which should be read by members 
of the Association, namely, ‘“The Recruiting of the British Army 
in the American Revolution” by Edward E. Curtis and ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunities for Research in the 18th Century” by James Truslow 
Adams. 


Canada: The Great River, the Lands and the Men. By Marion I. 
Newsicin. (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1927. Pp. 308.) 


We have long been accustomed to the appearance of books on 
the history of the United States from the pens of Englishmen. 
Canada now seems to be attracting similar attention. This book 
had its origin in a visit to Canada. The author seeks to re-tell 
the history of French Canada down to 1763 and hopes that one 
result will be to induce more Britishers to visit that part of the 
New World. As the editor of the Scottish Geographical Review, 
the writer naturally stresses the physical conditions. As a whole 
the narrative is clear and the outline seems accurate. The numer- 
ous illustrations of Canadian scenes and the sketch maps are 
valuable accompaniments. New York comes into the narrative 
frequently but one is surprised not to find the name of Sir William 
Johnson in the index. 


The War of 1812 on the Niagara Frontier. By Louis L. BABcocK. 
(Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y., 1927. Pp. 385.) 

To select from the original records and from the partisan 
accounts of participants materials for an accurate and judicial 
account of this phase of the War of 1812 has been the goal of the 
author. That he has succeeded in his purpose historians generally 
will admit. The most delicate aspects of the problem have been 
handled with a frankness and forceful explanation that will 
carry conviction to the reader. The ten maps help to explain the 
text. An excellent index is included. 

Dr. Frank H. Severance contributes a valuable article of 69 
pages on “War Losses on the Niagara Frontier” and an account 
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of “The Peter A. Porter Collection.’”’ A valuable collection of 
pictures of ‘Old Buffalo” is included. 


275 Years of East Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. By SAMUEL 
SEABURY. (Published for the Community, Bartlett Orr Press, 
New York, 1926. Pp. 141.) 


In printing this historical sketch East Hampton has performed 
a valuable service to the locality and the State. The book had 
its genesis in the observance of the 275th anniversary of the 
founding of the town. The text of the pageant given on that 
occasion is printed in full. A list of committees is included. 
A copy of this book may be obtained from Rev. William Grainger, 
East Hampton, R. I. 


The New York Red Book. Edited by James Matcorm. (J.B. 
Lyon Co., Albany, 1927. Pp. 582.) 

Under Mr. Malcolm’s careful editing this useful handbook is 
one of the most comprehensive ever issued. The data, statistics 
and information about New York State government comes up 
to Jan. 1, 1927. The reorganization of the State government has 
necessitated the complete reorganization of the material. It is 
a useful volume. 


Old Burhans Burying Ground at Flatbush (Near Kingston) 
Ulster Co. has been compiled giving tombstone inscriptions. 
It will be printed shortly in the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record. 


Nathaniel Foote of Rochester has issued a volume on the 
offspring of William Knox of Beauford, Mass. 


The Souvenir Programs printed in connection with the Sesqui- 
centennial this past summer and fall are of particular historical 
value. Those for Crown Point, Cherry Valley, Fort Edward 
and Cobleskill were privately printed. They gave the pageant 
texts, and participants, the music, and a list of speakers 
together with the committees. The State printed the programs 
for Fort Stanwix—Oriskany, Bennington, Kingston and Saratoga. 
They contained historical articles, maps and illustrations in 
addition to the information mentioned above. The program for 
Fort Stanwix and Oriskany contained an historical sketch by 
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John Albert Scott. Capt. Frank L. Stevens wrote an account 
of ‘“‘The Battle of Bennington,’ The Kingston program included 
a discussion of ‘“‘The Establishment of the Government of the 
State of New York,” by A. C. Flick, who also wrote ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of Saratoga in American and World History.”’ Herbert 
F. Prescott prepared an article on “The Saratoga Battlefield,” 
Borden H. Mills presented a “‘Regimental Roster” of troops in 
the Saratoga campaign. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PERSONAL 


Franklin J. Conklin, great grandson of Judge John Franklin 
who founded Conklin, has returned to Binghamton with two 
van-loads of historical books and documents relating to the 
history of southern New York and border counties in Pennsylvania. 
He is disposed to give his collection to the Broome County His- 
torical Society providing it furnishes a suitable building. It isan 
unusual opportunity and the Society should meet the condition. 


In the death of Stuart D. Lansing of Watertown the cause of 
local history loses an enthusiastic supporter. A sketch of his life 
appeared in the Watertown Times for Sept. 3, 1927. 


Miss Sarah E. Vedder, Local Historian of Lyons, N. Y., has 
presented to the Division of Archives and History a collection of 
newspaper clippings on central New York. 


An obituary of Jay Backus Woodworth who was born at New- 
field, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Jan. 2, 1865, and died in Cambridge, 
Mass., Aug. 4, 1925, is given in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for Oct., 1927, on p. 463. This issue also 
contains a sketch of the life of Mrs. Emma Lavina (Weston) 
Baker, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., Dr. Henry Richmond Taylor of 
New York City, and Frank A. Munsey of New York City. 


Rev. Delos E. Sprague of Ballston Spa contributed much to the 
interest of the Saratoga celebration through his daily items on the 
Saratoga campaign. His articles appeared in a number of different 
papers. 

The innumerable friends of Col. John W. Vrooman, who has 
devoted a useful life to the promotion of patriotic and historical 
projects, has again been honored by having his name given to the 
John Wright Vrooman Memorial at Utica. This fine home is 
enlarged at a cost of $500,000 to care for aged Masons and their 
wives. Col. Vrooman has been a Mason for 62 years. 


On May 26, 1927, Regent W. Leland Thompson of Troy was 
appointed a member of the Sesquicentennial Executive Committee 
to take the place made vacant by the death of Regent Charles B. 
Alexander. 
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Jacques W. Redway, editor of the Mount Vernon Dazly Argus 
has been writing some keen, critical, and constructive editorials 
on New York State history. 


Albert M. Banker of Johnstown and Darwin D. Martin of Buffalo 
have been made trustees of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


The Golden Jubilee of Rev. John J. Wynne as a member of the 
Society of Jesus was observed at a public dinner in New York 
City on Dec. 13, 1926. Dr. Wynne has always manifested a deep 
interest in the history of the Empire State, particularly in its 
religious aspects. A printed record of the observance appeared in 
1927 in a book of 141 pages. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


The sum of $47,000 is appropriated by the State of Minnesota 
annually to further the work of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The National Society of S. A. R. has purchased a headquarters 
building in Washington, D. C., at 1227 16th St. 


The Mount Vernon Historical Society in July, 1927, erected a 
marker on the site of the historic Guion Tavern in East Chester 
visited by Washington in 1776. George D. Ferguson is President 
and Miss Helen M. Minard corresponding secretary. 


The Hadley-Luzerne High School, like a number of others in 
the state, had the graduating classes write essays on some phase 
of the Sesquicentennial. 


The Sons of the Revolution report total receipts for 1926-7 of 
almost $50,000 and assets of $238,000. 


The Albany D. A. R. collaborated with Mrs. Frances V. Hub- 
bard in presenting a play, ‘“The Torch of Liberty,” before a large 
audience in Chancellor’s Hall on Oct. 7, 1927. Before the play 
Alfred W. Abrams gave an illustrated lecture on Burgoyne’s 
Campaign. 


The Manual of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1927, 
shows 780 members, and an annual income of over $44,000. 


The Niagara Falls Historical Society on Sept. 24, 1927, held its 
annual banquet at Niagara Falls at which addresses were made by 
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Senator Henry F. Ashurst, Judge Cuthbert W. Pound and 
A. C. Flick. Frank A. Dudley, President, presided. 


The Daughters of the Revolution on Oct. 29, 1927, unveiled a 
tablet to the heroes of the American Revolution at Van Cortlandt- 
ville, N. Y. Mrs. Axel Olaf Ihlseng presided as Regent. 


At the 63rd Convocation of the University of the State of New 
York at Albany on Oct. 20-21, 1927, through the courtesy of the 
Yale Press Film Service the photoplay on ‘“‘Peter Stuyvesant” 
was presented. State Historian A. C. Flick gave a brief explana- 
tion of the picture. 

The Old Fort Niagara Association has been organized to co- 
operate with the War Department to restore and maintain Fort 
Niagara built in 1727. Membership in the Association is invited. 


The Youker Family Reunion was held on Sept. 10, 1927 at 
St. Johnsville. A memorial tablet was erected at the home of 
Fayette Groff where the founder of the family, Rudolf Youker, 
first settled. Prof. Bliss Youker of Richfield Springs delivered an 
oration on the coming of the Palatines. 


The Society for the Propagation of Indian Welfare in New York 
State held a convocation at Syracuse on Oct. 29, 1927. 

The Nellis Family Association held its yearly reunion on Aug. 
25, 1927, at the Old Palatine Church east of St. Johnsville. 


The William Floyd Chapter of Sons of the Revolution of Troy 
has asked the high school pupils to enter an essay contest on the 
Battle of Saratoga for this year. 


PUBLICATIONS, ARTICLES, MANUSCRIPTS 
“Campaigning with Seward in 1860” is an article by Theodore C. 
Blegen printed in Minnesota History for June, 1927. 


“Ranching with Roosevelt” is the title of a book review by 
A. H. Yoder in the Quarterly Journal of the University of North 
Dakota, for Jan., 1927. 

“Evolution of the Silent Watchman”’ is an illustrated historical 
sketch by C. H. Scribner in the Edison Monthly for July, 1927. 


The New York Times for July 14, 1927, printed an interesting 
account of ‘“‘Crown Point Park.” 
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“The State is Clinton’s Monument”’ is the subject of an article 
printed in the Kingston Freeman for July 30, 1927. 

The Minute Man for June, 1927, gives biographies of the 
new general officers of the S. A. R., the President General’s mes- 
sage and the proceedings of the 38th annual Congress at Rich- 
mond, Va., May, 1927. Over 19,000 members are reported and 
a total receipt of nearly $50,000 annually. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for July, 
1927 devotes three articles to records in Westchester County and 
one to Tioga County. 

Dr. D. Havelock Fisher has written a series of important articles 
on ‘‘Progress of America’s Industries’”” which have appeared in the 
Financial World beginning with Aug. 24, 1927. 

Bulletin to the Schools has started a new series of articles on local 
history for the academic year 1927-28. The first topic was 
“New Figures on the Military Scene” in the issue for October 1. 
For October 15, ‘“The Retreat from Ticonderoga”’ was described. 
These articles are prepared by the office of the State Historian. 

Americana for April, 1927, printed an article on ‘“‘Ellsworth’s 
Three Famous Regiments” by Dr. Charles A. Ingraham. 

The North Carolina Historical Review for Oct., 1927, reprints a 
version of the American Revolution from the London Evening Post 
of 1778 in which the situation in New York is mentioned. 


The Indiana Magazine of History for June, 1927, through the 
assistance of Robert P. Huntington, Jr. of Staatsburgh-on-the- 
Hudson, presents the life of Judge Elisha Mills Huntington. 


The Property Owners’ Association of Big Moose Lake has 
issued a neat little booklet of 16 pages with map giving the history 
of the Big Moose Lake region and some account of the animals, 
plants and camping trails. 

In an eight-page leaflet Lewis H. Thornton, former President 
of the New York State Oil Producers Association, has described 
the “‘Tercentenary of Oil in America.” A picture of the famous 
Seneca Oil Spring near Cuba, N. Y., a map of 1670 and excerpts 
from the sources are printed. 

The Woman Republican for July, 1927, printed an article with 
illustrations on ‘‘New York State’s 150th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions” by A. C. Flick. 
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Dr. Chester H. Klogh, of Mackinac Island, Mich.,in a letter to 
the St. Johnsville Enterprise for Aug. 3, 1927, makes a plea to have 
the name of Col. Jacob Klock placed on the Oriskany Battle 
Monument. 


“Saratoga in the Stately Seventies’ is the title of an article in 
the Knickerbocker Press of Albany for Aug. 14, 1927, by Cathleen 
Driscoll. This paper during the summer printed a series of 
historical articles on the Burgoyne campaign in the Sunday issues. 


The Memorial Issue, 1777-1927, of the Rome Daily Sentinel for 
Aug. 6, 1927, is one of the best edited and most comprehensive 
Sesquicentennial editions of a newspaper printed in the State 
during 1926 and 1927. It covered 102 pages and contained the 
complete text of Scott’s Fort Stanwix and Oriskany as well as a 
full account of the celebration and many special articles. The 
thanks and congratulations of the QuaRTERLY go to the Sentinel 
editors. 

The National Republic for Aug., 1927, presented Henry Olney’s 
article on ‘‘America’s Peter the Great’’—Col. Peter Gansevoort, 
hero of Fort Stanwix. The Sept. issue prints an article on ‘‘James 
Fenimore Cooper.” The Oct. number deals with “Saratoga’s 
Sesquicentennial’ and the Jumel Mansion. 


New York State Education for February, 1927, contained edi- 
torial comment on New York’s Sesqui and a review of The Amert- 
can Revolution in New York. 


The New York Times for Aug. 28, 1927, contained an excellent 
editorial on ‘‘Saratoga’s Anniversary.”’ 


Time for Aug. 1, 1927, presents some valuable information 
about Haym Solomon, a New York City Jew of Polish extraction, 
who helped to win the Revolution by loaning money to Robert 

-Morris. The Manhattan Jews wish to erect a monument to the 
memory of this patriotic American. The request for a suitable 
location has aroused a controversy in which Solomon’s loans have 
been called legendary. Apparently the records on the subject 
have been lost. 

The Walpole Galleries of New York City on Aug. 18, 1927, sold 
at auction a Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New 
York, issued at Albany in 1861. Copies of this set may be 
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bought from the State Library at $4 for the set of two quarto 
volumes. 


The Journal of American History for July—Sept., 1927, on page 
286, prints a facsimile of the Secret Pact of the Continental 
Congress on Nov. 9, 1775. 


The Bulletin of the N. Y. Public Library for July, 1927, prints 
a valuable ‘‘Calendar of Messages and Proclamations of General 
George Clinton, First Governor of the State of New York.” It 
was compiled by Miss Mabel C. Weaks under the direction of 
Victor Hugo Paltsits. The collection is a recent discovery hitherto 
unknown to historians. An unusual portrait accompanies the 
Calendar. 


The Irish World for Feb. 13, 1925, contained an article on 
Timothy Murphy from the pen of Vincent Fleming O’Reilly. 


The Troy Record for May 13, 1927, printed an informing paper 
on ‘“‘Negro Slavery in Troy’”’ by Jessie F. Wheeler. 

The Bulletin ot the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Vol. I, No. 2, 
July, 1927, prints a contemporary copy of the Saratoga Conven- 
tion, Burgoyne’s relation to Fort Ticonderoga, St. Clair’s letter to 
Congress, and continues the account of the Montgomery Expedi- 
tion in 1775 from the Trumbull manuscript. 

The Pratisburg Advertiser for Oct. 14, 1927, prints one of Charles 
D. Bean’s interesting letters on historical items in New York City. 

The Schoolmasters’ Council of the Highlands met at Newburgh 
on October 14 to hear an address on ‘‘What Should our Sesqui- 
centennial Teach Us?” by Dr. A. C. Flick. 


The American Irish Society as a part of the Saratoga celebration 
on October 8, 1927, prepared a paper which was widely dis- 
tributed on Morgan’s Rifle Regiment, and the Irish soldiers in the 
engagement. 

The Westchester County Historical Society held its annual 
meeting at Hotel Gramatan in Bronxville on Oct. 28, 1927. 
Addresses were made by Herbert E. Howe on Pierre Van Cortlandt 
and by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox on John Jay. 

The many friends of Arthur W. North of Walton, N. Y., will 
be glad to learn that the Canadian experiences of himself and his 
eleven year old son Robert have appeared in book form under the 
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title Bob North Starts Exploring. The book is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Old Saratoga Battlefield Sesquicentennial” is the title of an 
article of Frank E. Brimmer in the American M otorist for Sept., 
1927. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author of America, a history of 
this country which recently has been published, and The Story of 
Mankind returned recently on the Holland-America liner Veen- 
dam from a five weeks’ visit in Europe, where he was working on 
a history of early New York, which will appear next spring. 
The new book probably will be called The Road to Cathay and 
will deal especially with the search of early Dutch navigators for 
the northwest passage, which finally led Henry Hudson to discover 
Manhattan and the river which bears his name. Mr. Van Loon 
passed three weeks delving in the archives of The Hague, where he 
was looking up records of explorers. 

The Albany Knickerbocker Press for Sept. 25, 1927, prints an 
account of slavery in Albany and the steps taken for emancipation. 
This paper on Sept. 18, bad an article by Don Packard on “Al- 
bany’s First Railroad.” 

The D. A. R. Magazine for Sept., 1927, presents an interesting 
illustrated article by Regina Malone on “American Painters of the 
Revolution.” 

The Relation of Thomas Jefferson to American Foreign Policy, 
1783-1793 by W. K. Woolery, Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
vol. 45, no. 2, is a scholarly account of a difficult period. Natu- 
rally New Yorkers like Hamilton and Jay are brought in, and 
some attention is given to Citizen Genet. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for Oct., 
1927, devotes considerable space to records of New York City, 
Kingston, Westchester County, and Mayville. 

Vol. II of the Century Biographical Encyclopedia has appeared 
from the History Press Assn., New York. Ten volumes will 
complete the set. 

Ancestors of Henry Ward Beecher has been compiled by Mrs. 
Samuel Knapp Frost of Brooklyn. 

The Ancestry of Joseph Davis (1773-1865) has been prepared by 
Gen. Wm. Church Davis of Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Yale Review for Oct., 1927, presents ‘‘Letters of Washington 
Irving” from Stanley T. Williams. 

The Utica Public Library observed the Burgoyne campaign 
sesquicentennial by reprinting for general distribution Frederick C. 
Yohn’s well-known stirring painting of Gen. Herkimer at the 
Battle of Oriskany. 

Wm. M. Booth of Syracuse, N. Y., after an exhaustive study has 
printed a 24-page pamphlet on the history and location of raw 
materials. 


Hon. Frank L. Fish’s address on the “Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of Vermont,” delivered at Westminster on Jan. 15, 
1927, has been issued as a 38-page brochure. 


The S. A. R. Minute Man for Oct., 1927, contains accounts of 
the sesquicentennial observances at Bennington and Saratoga. 


The Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research of 
England in the October, 1927, issue contains an excellent article 
on the ‘“‘Battle of Monmouth.” 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for October, 1927, 
gives a list of documents, pamphlets and books displayed to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, which were seen by 77,772 visitors. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the New York Historical Society for 
October, 1927, contains a scholarly illustrated article by Alexander 
J. Wall on “The Story of the Convention Army, 1777-1783.” 
The Colonial Commissions are continued from July 24, 1766, to 
April 8, 1767. 


Eugene Pivany has written a 64-page monograph on Hungarian 
American Historical Connections down to the Civil War. It was 
printed at Budapest in 1927. 


In Annals of Iowa for Oct., 1927, the statement is made that 17 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and six Presidents were 
of Welsh origin. 


The Recorder of the American Irish Historical Society for Oct., 
1927, is devoted to Timothy Murphy and to Morgan’s Riflemen. 


In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 1927, 
are printed the ‘“‘Correspondence of Gov. Cooke.”” Some of the 
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letters were written from Ticonderoga and other places in New 
York. 


A Popular Guide of Allegany State Park by Dr. A. K. Lobeck has 
been issued by the New York State Museum. 


The Old Boston Post Road is a booklet by Florence L. Stegman, 
Local Historian of New Rochelle. 


The sesquicentennial poems of Daniel L. Cody delivered at 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 1927, have been issued in a brochure of 25 
pages entitled The Hill of Bennington. 


Philip Henry Carroll of Albany has had his tragedy Jane 
McCrea printed by the Fort Orange Press in a small volume of 
124 pages. 


“The Burgoyne Expedition” is the title of a well-written article 
by James Truslow Adams in the October number of the North 
American Review. In this same magazine appears ‘‘Leaves from a 
War Diary” of Edmond Charles Clinton Genet, great-great- 
grandson of Governor George Clinton. 


The Fort Plain Standard for July 28, 1927, contained an excellent 
account of New York’s Sesquicentennial observances. This paper, 
as usual, gives more historical news and information than any 
other in the state. 


At Newport in Herkimer County mav still be seen the founda- 
tions of the little stone factory used by Linus Yale for the in- 
vention, improvement and manufacture of the famous Yale lock 
now made at Stamford, Conn. The father of Linus Yale, bearing 
the same name, moved from Connecticut to a farm in Salisbury 
township. The little home of the great inventor still stands. 
A famous stone octagon house, now used as the Octagon Inn, built 
for his son-in-law is in a splendid state of preservation. The 
Newport Journal for Dec. 1, 1905, contains a sketch of the original 
Yale lock factory. 


Town Topics and Current Events of the Mohawk Valley devotes 
Vol. IT, No. 7, for August, 1927, to Sesquicentennial and historical 
subjects. It is full of interesting information and reproductions 
of many historic houses. 
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MUSEUMS, HISTORICAL MONUMENTS, REMAINS 


Miss Helen Evertson Smith of New York City presented to the 
Connecticut Historical Society correspondence of her grandfather, 
John Cotton Smith, Governor of Connecticut from 1812 to 1817, 
together with a portrait. The income of this Society for 1926 was 
$7,885. 

On March 2, 1927, the Van Dyck Chapter S.A.R. of Schenectady 
marked the General Hospital of the Northern Department, 1776-— 
1782, built by order of Washington. The State aided in the 
erection of the marker and Peter Nelson participated in the 
dedication. 

An appropriate admonition for our historical parks is: “You are 
welcome! Take nothing! Leave nothing.” 

The Minnesota Historical Society has recently acquired the 
original letters of Henry H. Sibley, the famous fur-trader. 

The Capt. Israel Harris Chapter D. A. R., of Granville, will 
devote considerable time this year to a study of the history of 
New York State. 

Mrs. Antoinette Wheeler Jones of Willsboro, N. Y., claims to 
have the table at which the John Allen family was eating at the 
time of the massacre and offered to loan it for an exhibition in 
connection with the sesquicentennial observances. 

Excavation for the Port storm sewer on the Rensselaer side of 
the Hudson recently disclosed another tombstone of the early 
nineteenth century. It read: ‘“Major Manning J. Vischer,” with 
the date of death, December 11, 1821, at the age of 50. It is 
believed Major Vischer was a Revolutionary soldier. Nothing 
was found in the vicinity of the tombstone to give any further 
clue. Several months ago the tombstone of Anne Vischer, who 
died in 1803 at the age of 20 was found. There was an old burying 
ground near the Van Rensselaer house, now being demolished to 
clear the port site. 


New York State as bounded in 1777 is shown on a map issued 
by the office of the State Historian. The map, printed in buff 
and blue, the Revolutionary colors, shows the three routes of 
the Burgoyne campaign, the limits of British invasions, the 
scenes of important battlesand the area over which New York and 
Vermont disputed until the former state relinquished its rights. 
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The reverse side of the map lists the sesquicentennial celebrations 
and bears the likeness of twelve of the state’s early patriots. The 
map was drawn by Harold F. Andrews, structural engineer of 
Albany. Tryon county extended to the St. Lawrence river and 
from Schoharie to the land of the Six Nations at the time indicated 
on the map and there were thirteen other counties. Albany em- 
braced all of the present county of that name and Schenectady, 
Rensselaer, Columbia, Saratoga and parts of Schoharie, Greene 
and Washington counties and Bennington county in Vermont. 
Parts of Albany and Charlotte counties and all of Cumberland 
and Gloucester counties were formed into the state of Vermont 
which declared its independence of New York January 15, 1777, 
and was admitted into the Union in 1791. The map was dis- 
tributed free as part of the statewide commemoration of the Revo- 
lutionary events in New York State. 

A fine bronze bust of Daniel Webster by Aitken has been placed 
in the Hall of Fame in New York City. 

Consul Walter H. McKinney at Bordeaux, France, found a new 
painting of George Washington and its history is now being traced. 

The State Library, the State Museum, the Albany Institute, 
and the Harmanus Bleecker Library cooperated in the exhibition 
of books, manuscripts and materials relating to the sesquicentennial 
of the Burgoyne campaign. 

The people of Cohoes are asking for a State Park on Crescent 
Road at Loudon’s Ford. 

Nine bottles of rum cached in the Arctic in 1594 by the Dutch 
explorer Barents were recovered after more than three centuries 
had passed. 

A picture of the famous Indian Joseph Brant hangs in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Dudley of Niagara Falls. 


The history of Albany and the Hudson Valley is depicted on 
the walls of the new De Witt Clinton Hotel at Albany. Victor 
White of New York City is the artist. The following subjects 
have been used for mural decorations in the lobby: 


PANEL I. 
1609 - 
Henry Hudson sails up the Grand River to the present site of 
Albany. 
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PANEL 2. 
1624 
Arrival off Albany of the Walloons from Holland on the ‘““New 
Netherland”’—entering into fur trade with the Indians. 


PANEL 3. 
1825 
Erie Canal opened for its entire length with great public cele- 
bration when the ‘‘Seneca Chief” arrived at Albany with the 
Governor, Mayor and officials aboard—November 21. It was 
acclaimed all along the route and in the morning as it approached 
Albany its coming was made known some time before by the 
booming of cannon. On its reaching the Capital special services 
were held. 
PANEL 4. 


1777 
The shooting of General Frazer by Sharpshooter Timothy 
Murphy during the battle between General Burgoyne and General 
Gates. Very important event in the defeat of Burgoyne. 


PANEL 5. 
1777 
General Burgoyne surrendering to General Gates at the site of 
Fort Hardy, Oct. 17. 
PANEL 6. 
1686 
Citizens of Albany commissioned Pieter Schuyler and Robert 
Livingston to receive the charter from the hands of Governor 
Thomas Dongan of the Province of N. Y. He signed this im- 
portant document on July 22, and thereupon delivered it to them. 


PANEL 7. 


1795 
Old Street in Albany with Old Dutch church, Penny Postman 
delivering letters half a century before stamps were used. 


PANEL 8. 
1831 
First steam passenger train in America, the DeWitt Clinton 
Engine. Grand opening excursion September 24, from Albany 
to Schenectady. 
PANEL 9. 
1807 
The First steam boat, the invention of Robert Fulton, roo 
feet long with stacks 30 feet high. Left Jersey City September 
4th oe in Albany Sept. 5, making trip in 30 hours, at 5 miles 
an hour. 
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PANEL 10. 
1676 
Fort Frederick built to replace Fort Orange which was in bad 
condition. 


: PANEL II. 

Trading with Indians. 

PANEL 12. 
1829 

The Albany Academy with group of students, with Prof. Henry 
discoverer of the electric magnet. 

The painting of the gallant defense of Fort Stanwix which has 
been completed by Edward P. Buyck of Albany has been hung in 
the Jervis Library at Rome, N. Y. 

An old log book of the war of 1812 has been presented to the 
State Library by Edward J. Morley of Ballston Spa. 

Oldtime relics were put on display for the public at the 5th Ave. 
store ot Arnold, Constable and Co. 

More than 1800 arrow points, axes, tomahawks and other 
Indian articles were exhibited at the Cortland County Fair in 
August, 1927, by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Keyes of Marathon. The 
Cortland County Historical Society also had an extensive exhibit 
of rare and valuable materials. 

Dr. Timothy Leary of Boston, Mass., is writing a history of 
autopsy in American surgery and medicine. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND CELEBRATIONS 


On Aug. 27, 1927, ‘“Pine Needles,”’ the former home of Governor 
John A. Dix, one of the historic places on the upper Hudson was 
sold at public auction. 

At Hillsdale on Aug. 9, 1927, a Knox Cannon Trail marker was 
dedicated by Major Albert S. Callan of Chatham. The Rev. 
_ W. R. Blackie presided. 

Finger Lakes Topics, Aug. 20, 1927, states that the Lafayette 
tree at Geneva is in good condition and will last for many years. 
A nearby inscription gives the history of the impressive linden. 

Old Home Week was observed at Redfield on Sept. 2-5, 1927, 
with a large attendance and excellent program. Dr. A. C. Flick, 
State Historian, gave an address and dedicated a tablet on the 
oldest church in that region. 
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At Buffalo on August 7, 1927, there was dedicated the Peace 
Bridge commemorating 100 years of peace between Canada and 
the United States. 


The first Knox Cannon Trail marker was dedicated in Mechanic- 
ville on July 16, 1927. The arrangements were made by Mayor 
George O. Slingerland. The monument was presented by State 
Historian Alexander C. Flick and accepted by Rev. David C. 
Huntington for the city. After the exercises a visit was made to 
Saratoga Battlefield. 


On July 23, 1927, at Cuba, N. Y., the New York State Oil 
Producers and the State of New York combined to erect a marker 
commemorating the 300th anniversary of the first discovery of oil 
in North America by a white man. 


The 151st anniversary of the Battle of Long Island was observed 
on Aug. 26, 1927, by the Kings County Historical Society. 

An effort is being made to raise funds to mark the Syracuse 
grave of Theodore Trinby, alleged inventor of the Monitor. The 
subject was discussed in the Knickerbocker Press, Albany, Aug. 14, 
1927. 

On Aug. 4, 1927, the International Broadcasting Corp. of New 
York City put on the air a Yankee Doodle program. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on Sept. 24—Oct. 8, 1927, held 
a centennial exhibition and pageant depicting a century of de- 
velopment. 

To commemorate the 150th anniversary of the Lower Hudson 
in the Revolution the U. S. Rubber Co. has issued a road map of 
Storm King Highway, with an interesting historic map as a cover. 

Plans are under way to mark the site of the Battle of Klock’s 
Field on Oct. 19, 1780. It is in the Mohawk Valley near St. 
Johnsville. 


Columbia University on Sept. 11, 1927, placed wreaths on the 
tomb of Alexander Hamilton in Trinity Churchyard. 

The Saratoga Monument at Schuylerville was illuminated during 
the week preceding the Celebration on Oct. 8, 1927, and made a 
deep impression on tourists. 

At the centennial celebration of the Battle of Saratoga in 1877, 
John Austin Stevens, 2nd, of New York City delivered the cen- 
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centennial address. The Misses Stevens have presented to the 
Division of Archives and History a sketch of his life. 


A Burgoyne Surrender Dinner was held on Oct. 17, 1927, at 
Victory Mills under the auspices of the Saratoga Historical Society. 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart gave the historical address and remarks 
were made by the representatives of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Mr. Ochs of the New York Times also made some 
suggestions. 

The Boyd and Parker wayside shrine at Cuylerville was dedi- 
cated on Sept. 17, 1927, under the auspices of the Rochester 
Historical Society. 

The Hamilton Glass House at Guilderland was marked by the 
Tawasentha Chapter D. A. R. of Albany on Oct. 23, 1927. Mr. 
Peter Nelson made the dedicatory address. 


At Niagara Falls on Saturday, Sept. 24, 1927, memorial statues 
and busts to the memory of the pioneers who brought about the 
utilization of water power at the Falls were unveiled in front of 
the City Hall. Among those thus honored were: Arthur Schoell- 
kopf, Wm. B. Rankine, Judge Augustus Porter, Gen. Peter Porter, 
Judge Samuel DeVeaux, Thomas V. Welch, Col. Charles B. 
Gaskill, W. C. Ely and Peter A. Porter. 

On Aug. 27, 1927, the Silver Bay Association gave an historical 
pageant in memory of the 150th anniversary of the Revolutionary 
events on Lake George. 

Ellison Park in Monroe County was dedicated on Oct. 1, 1927, 
with a suitable speaking program, music and a pageant. 

In connection with the 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Saratoga the Ballston Spa Dazly Journal on Aug. 25, 1927, 
printed in pamphlet form Assemblyman Burton D. Esmond’s 
address before the Saratoga Springs Lions Club. 

Plans are under way to erect an impressive monument to the 
memory of pioneers at Niagara Falls. At the base of the monu- 
ment will be museum rooms for a Niagara Museum. The Niagara 
Falls Historical Society is promoting this worthy project. 

“The Susquehanna Papers” consisting of about 300 papers 
dealing with the Wyoming Valley have been rescued from a waste 
paper basket and catalogued. They will be printed by the 
Wyoming Historical Society of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The Municipal Carillon of Albany, obtained for the city through 
the persistence and generosity of Col. and Mrs. Wm. Gorham Rice, 
was dedicated on Sept. 18, 1927. Eminent carilloniers rendered a 
program commemorating the 150th anniversary of the First Battle 
of Saratoga. 

The Sullivan Expedition to be commemorated in 1929 in western 
and central New York was ably discussed in an article by 
Harry R. Melone in Finger Lakes Topics for Aug. 20, 1927. 

The Saratoga Historical Society has set on foot a movement to 
purchase the Marshall House at Schuylerville as a public shrine. 


Thomas A. Irwin of Bridgeport, Ill., owns a wooden canteen 
which he claims was carried by Truman Gibbs in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Mr. A. G. Barratt of Ballston Spa has presented to the Division 
of Archives and History clippings on the N ewburg Sesquicentennial 
and several old patriotic songs. 

The book of records said to contain wills of relatives of George 
Washington and proceedings of the Stafford County Orphans’ 
Court of Virginia during Revolutionary days was turned over to 
H. R. McIlwaine, Librarian of the State of Virginia, by the Union 
County (N. J.) Historical Society. The book was taken from the 
Stafford County Court House in 1862 by I.S. Haskins, a member 
of the Union forces which occupied the bu ilding during a Civil War 
battle there. It reached the society after passing through the 
hands of several persons. 

Gen. Amasa J. Parker of Albany has presented to the office 
of the State Historian a colored picture of “The Making of the 
American Flag’’ based on the Betsy Ross tradition. 

Mr. Gardner L. Morey of Flushing, New York, has presented 
to the Division of Archives and History three indentures of Stephen 
van Rensselaer. 

The Mohawk Valley Historic Association is projecting a monu- 
ment to the unknown Oriskany heroes. 

The New York Times says: Mr. John C. Proctor’s proof that 
Barbara Frietchie could not have waved the Union flag from the 
window of Fredericktown over Stonewall Jackson’s troops, be- 
cause Barbara was bedridden at the time and because Jackson did 
not march past her house, appears to be based on documentary 
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evidence. But Whittier’s stirring version had been disputed long 
ago. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Whittier’s admiring critic and 
biographer, wrote as far back as 1887 that ‘‘we owe ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’ to the glow excited by a newspaper report,” and that 
“an occasional looseness in matters of fact” must be forgiven to 
“one who writes from impulse.’”’ Even when Clyde Fitch, a 
generation ago, chose Barbara Frietchie as the heroine for his 
popular play, he made his Barbara a young and attractive woman 
instead of Whittier’s aged dame, “bowed with her fourscore years 
and ten.”” As Mr. Stedman hinted, Whittier was much given to 
dashing off impassioned lyrics on the basis of unconfirmed news- 
paper dispatches. His “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” with its descrip- 
tion of the hard-hearted navigator who 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck 

With his own town’s-people on the deck 


has been shown to be an unhappy perversion of the facts. But 
Whittier in those days wrote on the spur of the moment for his 
corner in The Amesbury Gazette, and Stedman’s comment is that 
even the account of Skipper Ireson, “‘if not true, is too well told 
to be lost.” 


Fultonville has erected and dedicated a soldiers and sailors’ 
memorial monument. 


A caretaker’s house has been built by the State at Herkimer’s 
home, and resthouses at the Battlefields of Oriskany, Bennington 
and Saratoga. 


Schenectady Historical Society owns the Liberty Flag of the 
Albany Sons of Liberty. 

More than 1000 Masons held a memorial meeting at Herkimer’s 
home in August, 1927. 
- Old Home Week was observed on Aug. 27, 1297, at Salt Spring- 


field. The address of Rev. Leigh Diefendorf was printed in the 
Fort Plain Standard for Sept. 8 and 15, 1927. 


New York ANNIVERSARIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


July 4. Addresses and pageant in old Fort Crown Point, joint 
cooperation Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Port Henry, Mineville 
and Westport. 
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July 8. Dedication of monument and addresses at Fort Ann 
in commemoration of the Battle of Fort Ann. 


July 9. Address and dedication of monument at Fort Oswego, 
commemorating the landing of the British at this point. 


July 20-21. Pageant and celebration at Cherry Valley com- 
memorating the Cherry Valley massacre and turnpike. 


July 23. Addresses at rendezvous of Colonel Barry St. Leger 
at Carleton Island on the upper St. Lawrence. 


July 27. Anniversary of the murder of Jane McCrea at Fort 
Edward. 


July 29. Commemorative exercises at Fort Brewerton. His- 
torical Addresses. 


August 4..Observance at Herkimer of Herkimer’s march from 
Fort Dayton. 


August 6. Celebration and pageant in honor of the successful 
defense and relief of Fort Stanwix at Rome and the Battle of 
Oriskany. 

August 18. Historical addresses and pageant at Cobleskill. 

August 16. At Bennington, Vt., celebration of the Battle of 
Bennington. Dedication of monument at the Battlefield in town 
of Hoosick, Rensselaer county, N. Y. 

September 10. At Kingston celebration and pageant memorial- 
izing the birth of the first State Government; adoption of the first 
Constitution at Kingston; first capital of New York State; in- 
auguration General George Clinton as the first State Governor; 
meeting of the first State Legislature; and first session of the State 
Supreme Court. 


September 10. Address and dedication of marker at Cohoes, 
INES 


September 18. Dedication of Municipal Carillon at Albany 
with suitable music. 

October 6. Observance at Fort Montgomery (Bear Mountain 
Bridge) of the attack made by General Henry Clinton. Addresses. 

October 8. Huge outdoor pageant on the battlefield of old 
Saratoga, near Bemis Heights; also Governors’ Day when the chief 
executives of the fifteen states embraced within the boundaries of 
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the original thirteen colonies will take part in the dedication 
ceremonies. 


October 12. Celebration by Lower Hudson of the failures of Sir 
Henry Clinton to take the upper Hudson. Addresses and pageant 
at Newburgh. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following letters will be welcomed by the readers of the 
QuaRTERLY. Dr. Fox always has a contribution worthwhile. It 
is gratifying toknowof the historical aspirations of the sixteen 
year old boy in New Jersey. We should have many of them in 
the Empire State. 

‘ CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE City oF NEw York 
October 24, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Flick, 

On page 310 of the July (1927) number of the QUARTERLY 
JourNAL you notice a certificate of membership in the Wash- 
ington Benevolent Society at Amsterdam, dated 1811. Perhaps 
our fellow members would be interested in knowing more about 
this society, as it started in New York. 

The Federalists after Jefferson’s election began to realize that 
they must attract the support of the common people if they and 
their principles were ever to return to power. They had no popu- 
lar leader of their own, but they did have the memory of Washing- 
ton, which might be capitalized for party benefit. Early in 1808 
when resentment was growing against Jefferson’s embargo, young 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Col Richard Varick ex-mayor of New York 
City, and Isaac Sebring, a merchant, started a secret society, 
ostensibly for charity and patriotism, but actually to promote the 
party. ‘The booklet you mention is probably entitled ‘“Wash- 
ington’s Legacy”, and prints the Constitution of the United States 
and possibly that of the states, together with a sketch of Wash- 
ington’s life. 

The society was astonishingly successful. It met in New York 
on Washington’s Birthday and on the Fourth of July to listen 
to party oratory. Soon it spread to other cities and villages of 
the state, then to Rhode Island, and thence throughout New 
England, and then, less numerously, through New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. Runners organized the society thus 
extensively; I would estimate a total membership of 200,000. 
There were W.B.S. Free Libraries, such as that in Potsdam, N. Y. 

The Republicans accused it, perhaps with truth, of discourag- 
ing enlistments to the War of 1812 and, quite recklessly, of com- 
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spiring against the government. Yet their secrets were innocent 
enough, as the ritual discovered some years ago in Berkshire Co., 
Mass., reveals. A good deal was said against Jeffersonianism, 
and the neophyte was pledged to protect the country against 
despotism, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

In New York an elaborate Washington Hall was erected in 
1809, probably the first edifice in America for party purposes, 
and this was imitated in Albany, Troy, Stockbridge, Philadelphia 
and other places. When they met for addresses there or elsewhere, 
there was a prescribed order of pageantry for the march on the 
street, including the thirteen banners commemorating Revo- 
lutionary heroes; the Constitution, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Washington’s Farewell Address were also carried. 

With the disgrace of the party in 1815 the society gradually 
disappeared, though I have seen traces of it as late as 1824. It 
had really been a very influential political force and it seems 
strange that Henry Adams, McMaster, Hildreth, Schouler and 
the other general historians do not mention it. Perhaps other 
members can give instances of the society’s activity in their lo- 
calities. Cordially yours, 

Dixon Ryan Fox 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept 11, 1927. 
Dear Dr. Flick, 

I am a boy sixteen years old and a high school student. My 
father died when I was five years old and since then I have lived 
with my mother at the home of my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley F. Salter at above address. My grandfather was a brother 
to Edwin Salter, author and historian. The Salters are a very 
old family in New Jersey. In 1754 Richard Salter, my great- 
great-grandfather, was Justice of the Supreme Court of the province 
of New Jersey. 

I take a deep interest in historical research and spend much 
of my time at it and in the pursuit of genealogical data. I’m very 
much interested in the preservation of historic marks and write 
for our daily paper on this subject. 

In one of my letters I became acquainted with Doctor John 
Edwin Stillwell, of New York City, Trustee of N. Y. Historical 
Society and Trustee and Historian of N. Y. Genealogical and 
Biographical Society. Dr. Stillwell gave me a set of his books 
in 4vols. ‘Historical and Genealogical Miscellany”’ it is a splendid 
book and I appreciate it very much. My friendship with him 
progressed and last winter I had the pleasure of meeting him. 
He is a fine man, well informed along these lines and a valuable 
historian to New York. 

Governor A. Henry Moore of New Jersey has tried to further 
my ambitions and has given me a set of the ‘“‘New Jersey Ar- 
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chives.’ These help me a great deal, and I am deeply indebted 
to Governor Moore for them. 

Mr. Frank J. Conklin of the Broome County Historical Society 
has helped me also. Since I knew you were the State Historian 
of N. Y., I was anxious to make your acquaintance and ask you 
to send me any literature you may have for distribution. 

I would like very much to secure the ‘‘Archives of the State of 
New York,” as much information which I use is in them. Will 
your please look these up for me and send me the New York Ar- 
chives if possible. I certainly would appreciate it and I would 
consider them a highly valuable part of my collection, since 
I am the youngest member of the Hudson County Historical 
Society and the first minor to enjoy that honor. Governor Moore 
has presented me with the New Jersey Archives and will you please, 
Doctor Flick, make it possible for me to say that you presented 
me with the ‘“New York Archives.”’ 

Believe me, 
Cordially and Sincerely, 
J. OWEN GRUNDY 


The following appeal has been made to help restore the Confer- 
ence House on Staten Island: 

At the extreme southerly point of the great Empire State, in 
Tottenville, Staten Island, N. Y., opposite Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, stands the Conference House commonly known as the 
Billop House. 

Its history is intimately connected with our country, for it was 
in this famous old house that Benjamin Franklin, Edward Rutledge 
and John Adams, representing the Continental Congress met 
Admiral Lord Howe, the commander of the British forces in 
America. 

It was here that Lord Howe proposed to address the American 
delegates as ‘‘subjects of his Britannic Majesty in a state of revolt.” 

John Adams answered that his Lordship might address them in 
“any way except as “‘subjects’’ of the King of England. This 
answer was the ending of an attempt to reconcile the American 
colonies. 

For many years patriotic citizens of Staten Island have attempt- 
ed to secure this famous old building and preserve it as a patriotic 
shrine. At last it has been deeded to the City of New York. 

Steps have been taken to restore it at an expense of about $20,000. 
While Staten Island will assume a liberal share of the expense, we 
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are appealing to the citizens of New York State in particular and 
the country in general for subscriptions. 

Every subscriber of one dollar will receive a membership cer- 
tificate. 

Subscribers of three dollars, in addition, will receive a copy of 
“A Short History of Staten Island” by Cornelius G. Kolff. 

Subscribers of five dollars will receive a 200-page vol. of ‘“‘The 
History of Staten Island and the Billop House,” by Wm. T. Davis. 

Already subscriptions of $25, $50, $100 and even two of $250 
have been received, and such amounts are welcome. 

We solicit your patriotic interest in our efforts. 

Yours truly, 
E. C. BripGMan, Treasurer. 

P. O. Address—New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 
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